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Editorial Notes and Comments 


A STANDARDIZED TEST IN RELIGION 


For several years the Department of Education of Loyola 
University, Chicago, has been interested in studies relative 
to minimum essentials in high school Religion." In the Spring 
of 1939 a series of objective tests were prepared on 923 
items, each of which was considered essential by a selected 
jury of over three hundred Catholic educators, 75 per cent 
of those who acted as jurors. These tests were administered 
to about 50,000 pupils throughout the nation in grades seven 
to twelve. After the average scores for children in each 
grade have been obtained, the items will be rearranged in 
six or eight forms of equal difficulty. The standardized tests 
thus prepared will offer Catholic education an instrument to 
compare a pupil’s score with the average as well as with his 
growth during any given period of time. 


A PRINCIPLE OF LEARNING 


“Every child is capable of learning anything which he sees 
a personal need for learning. . . . To tasks which he does not 
accept he will react by giving external indication of meeting 
the demands made of him, while his real self is being built 


* Rev. John Ryan Gleason, “A Study of the Content of the Curriculum in 
High-School Religion,” Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. VIII, No. 5 
(January, 1938), 405-416; Vol. VIII, No. 6 (February, 1938), 513-529. “A 
Study of the Minimum Essentials in Religion,” Journal of Religious Instruction, 


Vol. IX, No. 2 (October, 1938), 93-95. 
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through other activities unrelated to the school.’” This is a 
principle of learning applicable in a very special way to the 
teaching of Religion. We doubt if religious instruction and 
religious guidance in our Catholic schools is of value if the 
principle is not understood and respected. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the teaching of Religion for which the 
learner cannot be guided to see a personal need for learning. 
Nothing is more to be deplored in religious education than 
a learner who gives external indication of meeting the de- 
mands of religious education, and his real self is being 
developed through undesirable experiences within or without 
the school. It is essential for the religious educator to be- 
come familiar with the actual development of his or her 
pupils and students. 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRUTHFUL HABITS 


The May, 1939, issue of The Faculty Adviser carried a 
brief column entitled “The Prepared Speech.” The author 
deplored the tendency on the part of teachers to impose 
their personal phraseology, dramatic inflections and gestures 
on students. The writer condemned it as a hindrance in the 
development of sincere, spontaneous youth. We would like 
to condemn the practice for an additional reason. We have 
often felt that this injection of the teacher in what is repre- 
sented as the work of a student is not conducive to the 
development of honesty or truthfulness. The situation re- 
minds us of the sixth grade pupil who raised his hand at the 
close of the art class and asked: “Sister, whose name shall 
I put on my drawing, yours or mine?” 


~ 


*1L.. Thomas Hopkins, “Emerging Emphases as to Learning,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Vol. 40, November, 1938, 119-28. 
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THE RELIGION LIBRARY AND THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 


The following two items, taken from a discussion of the 
work of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools,* might be used by departments of Religion in evalu- 
ating the Religion section of their respective libraries: (1) A 
good library is essential, and it must be built around the 
educational program. (2) The value of a library depends 
upon its holdings in books and periodicals, its financial sup- 
port, and its use by students and instructors. Graduate 
students interested in library research will find several 
studies suggested in these items, and the libraries investi- 
gated would profit by the studies. 


“MALADJUSTMENT IN COLLEGE’” 


In the Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation Dr. William S. Learned reports data procured in 
1937 from over 1,500 students who graduated from forty- 
nine Pennsylvania colleges in 1928. Some of the criticisms 
of the college appearing in this report are: (1) lack of gen- 
eral intellectual guidance; (2) difficulty of frequent personal 
access to teachers; (3) confusion of too many disconnected 
subjects; (4) the presence of students not seriously inter- 
ested in study and (5) undue stress on extra-curricular 
activities. We are listing these criticisms for the considera- 
tion of deans of instruction and teachers of Religion in 


*J. B. Sears (Stanford University), “Evaluation of Higher Institutions of 


Learning,” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 24, October 1938, 
519-30. 


* William S. Learned (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing), “Maladjustment in College,” in Thirty-Second Annual Report. New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1937, 25-41. 
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Catholic colleges, each one of which should be present in 
any scale that attempts to evaluate the teaching of Religion 
in our schools of higher learning. 


RADIO, MOVIES AND NEWSPAPERS 


We feel that we cannot call attention too frequently to 
the educational media offered by radio, movies and news- 
papers. Each is affecting, consciously or unconsciously, the 
information, attitudes and conduct of those who use them. 
Boys and girls of all ages spend several hours each day with 
them. They are persistent forces in the development of 
attitudes of right and wrong. That they may not be harmful, 
children and youth must be guided in discrimination and the 
application of critical judgments. No religious educator can 
afford to ignore the effect of these agencies in the develop- 
ment and application of religious and moral values. 


TESTS OF A GOOD TEACHER 


A recent issue of The Virginia Journal of Education‘ gives 
a series of informal tests for the teacher of secular education 
to use in evaluating his or her work. In addition to other 
qualities, each of the characteristics mentioned for evalua- 
tion should be present in the religious educator of elementary 
and secondary school pupils. For the examination of reli- 
gious teachers we submit them to our readers: (1) Coop- 
erates with parents; (2) Observes growth in the behavior 
of pupils; (3) Assists pupils to develop their personal re- 
sources—i.e., in reading for pleasure and in other leisure 
time occupations; (4) Guides pupils to understand the 


*Ruth Henderson, “How Can I Know That I Am a Good Teacher?” 
Virginia Journal of Education, Vol. 32, May, 1939, 350-53. 
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natural conditions around them, i.e., storms, changes in 
weather, growth of plants and animals, etc.; (5) Guides 
them to be alert and intelligent about important current 
events and the general society in which they live; (6) Deter- 
mines their use of the skills and other values learned in 
the school, i.e., language, problem-solving, appreciations, 
ability to follow instructions, etc.; (7) Develops the work 
habits and thinking capacity of her pupils and measures their 
growth; (8) Produces pupils who are tolerant and successful 
in getting along with others; (9) Considers the health of 
pupils of importance and includes in this point of view his 
freedom from overaggressiveness and any tendencies to 
timidity; (10) Develops in pupils an understanding of the 
social heritage as well as interest in the fine things in his 
environment, i.e., architecture of buildings, content of art 
galleries, libraries, museums, etc.; (11) Makes pupils eager 
to attend school; (12) Knows that living with boys and 
girls is the best means of evaluating the success of teaching. 
This list of characteristics of the good teacher is presented 
in mere outline form. It does not do justice to the author’s 
presentation. We hope, however, it will offer suggestions 
to the religious educator. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER AND CHARACTER 


. it can be said that the more a teacher lives the life of the 
Church the more will that teacher be alive to what is needed for 
the proper upbringing of children in the faith and practice of the 


Church. 


3y C. A. Bolton, “The Christian Teacher and Character,” The 
Sower, Vol. 131 (April-June, 1939), p. 90. 





THE FIFTH NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 
OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


CINCINNATI, NOVEMBER 4-7, 1939 


REVEREND JOHN E. KUHN 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


When the National Catechetical Congress of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine convenes in Cincinnati on No- 
vember 4, 5, 6, 7, it will mark the fifth anniversary of that 
organization. For five consecutive years this Congress has 
been one of the outstanding educational influences in our 
Catholic life, bringing to the laity especially the realization 
of its place in the religious instruction of the more than two 
million children outside of the Catholic school system and 
the millions of adults “whose ignorance” said the late Holy 
Father, “‘too often renders them a prey to wicked agitators.” 

At the very outset of his reign the late Pope Pius XI made 
it quite clear that he considered the lay apostolate one of 
the fundamental means of achieving the aims expressed in 
his motto “The Peace of Christ in the reign of Christ”. It 
was he who coined the happy phrase ‘Catholic Action,” 
and we naturally look to him for the definition of that term. 
He not only gave us the phrase with which we have all be- 
come familiar, the participation of the laity in the program 
of the hierarchy, but in successive written and spoken pro- 
nouncements expatiated on its meaning. The letter he wrote 
to the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon toward the close of the 
Holy Year is one that might well be studied carefully by 
every member of Christ’s Mystical Body. ““The Apostolate” 
he wrote, “is one of the duties inherent in the Christian 
life. If one considers well, it will be seen that the very 
Sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation impose—among 
other duties—this apostolate of Catholic Action, which is 
spiritual help to our neighbor. Through confirmation we be- 
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come soldiers of Christ. The soldier should labor not so much 
for himself as for others. Baptism, in a manner less evident 
to our profane eyes, imposes the duty of apostolate since 
through it we become members of the Church, or of the 
mystic body of Christ; and among members of this body— 
as of any organism—there must be solidarity of interests 
and reciprocal communication of life. One member must help 
the other; no one may remain inactive and as each receives 
he also must give.” 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine addresses itself 
to the masses and therefore it realizes its obligation of teach- 
ing the fundamental Christian truths. The importance of 
such a program is evident from the further words of Pius 
XI: “When the fundamental truths of the Faith are well 
considered by the faithful, we do not doubt that a new spirit 
of apostolate will take possession of their hearts and ger- 
minate into intense activity: since real life cannot be con- 
ceived without activity, for it is not only a manifestation, 
but also a necessary coefficient and measure of life.” 

The parish is the unit of Confraternity activities. The 
whole movement is motivated by the idea of transforming 
every parish into a missionary unit every member of which 
is conscious of his responsibility to his spiritually under- 
privileged neighbor. How truly this conforms with the ideal 
of Catholic Action is evident from the Holy Father’s words: 
““Now as every Christian receives the supernatural life which 
circulates in the veins of the mystical body of Christ—that 
abundant life that Christ Himself said He came to bring on 
earth—so he must transfuse it into others who either do not 
possess it, or who possess it too meagerly and only in ap- 
pearance.” 


The Confraternity possesses a well-balanced program of 
activities adaptable to the needs of every parish and in which 
every member of the parish may take part. From the words 
of the Holy Father this is really fundamental: ‘Therefore, 
among the first and foremost tasks of Catholic Action is that 
of closely uniting the workers around their pastors to assist 
in the work of evangelization, in the teaching of the Chris- 
tian Doctrine so that children may be given the fundamental 
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instruction which should be their sure guide throughout all 
of their lives; so that youth may be given knowledge of the 
doctrine of Christ; so that adults may be shown that the 
study and meditation of the truths taught by our Lord Jesus 
Christ they may find in every contingency of life the light, 
the comfort and the strength of which they stand in need. 
Thus this generous catechist apostolate will be the very vast 
field open to the activity of good people, a most efficacious 
means to lead souls to our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Surely then, if Catholic Action is the participation of the 
laity in the program of the hierarchy, the work of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine is such action in its highest 
form. There is work for everyone in a parish no matter what 
his talents. The whole end and aim of Catholic Action ac- 
cording to the Holy Father Pius XI is “nothing less than the 
salvation of souls;” not every one can be a leader it is true, 
but help he can and in a fruitful and effective manner. 


In every parish there will be found men and women who 
are willing and capable to assist priests and religious in 
catechetical instruction, especially in the religious vacation 
school and the classes conducted for public school children 
during the regular school year. Others will find work as 
“fishers” (home visitors), to make systematic surveys of the 
parish, to encourage attendance at instruction classes, mem- 
bership in discussion clubs and subscription to the diocesan 
newspaper. “Helpers” are needed everywhere to provide 
facilities for the conduct of classes and religious discussion 
clubs, to transport teachers and pupils and to provide mate- 
rials for religious vacation schools and instruction classes. 
Youth and adults will find in the religious discussion club 
an interesting and fruitful means of acquiring a better knowl- 
edge of their Faith. Parents will find in the Parent-Educator 
program of the Confraternity simple and proven aids in 
fulfilling their God-given obligation of instructing their 
children in their own home. 


Interest in the forthcoming Catechetical Congress has been 
augmented by several Regional Conferences conducted dur- 
ing the past year in San Francisco, Los Angeles, La Crosse, 
Saint Paul, St. Mary’s, Notre Dame and New Orleans. Such 
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interest and enthusiasm was evinced by the thousands who 
attended these two-day sessions in which the Confraternity 
program was explained and demonstrated by capable leaders, 
that those who sponsored these regional gatherings feel that 
a definite need has been met to acquaint the millions of 
Catholics in the United States with Confraternity activities. 
It is the hope of Confraternity leaders that soon every 
ecclesiastical province in the United States will sponsor an 
annual regional meeting. Teachers and all those who are 
engaged in working among adolescents will be happy to 
learn that one of the most interesting and inspiring meet- 
ings was that conducted at Saint Mary’s, Notre Dame. Some 
twenty-two universities and colleges were represented. The 
meeting was the first of its kind for college students. The 
fact that the authorities of St. Mary’s and the University 
of Notre Dame offered the facilities of their respective in- 
stitutions for an annual meeting in the future is sufficient 
indication that the interest aroused in both professors and 
students was most encouraging. National leaders of the 
Confraternity were so gratified at the success of the meet- 
ing that it was decided, then and there, to hold a special 
college session at the Catechetical Congress in November. 

The preliminary program released from Cincinnati gives 
some idea of the extensive preparations that are being made 
for the Fifth National Catechetical Congress. Members of 
the hierarchy, clergy and laity will participate in fifteen 
general sessions to consider in detail the place of the laity 
in the program of Catholic Action. In forty sectional meet- 
ings clergy and laity, experienced and authoritative, will 
discuss: the home—the child’s first school, the parish Con- 
fraternity in action, the Confraternity’s contribution to rural 
Catholic life, the radio as a means of religious instruction 
and the distribution of Catholic literature. Forty teachers 
of religion will give as many demonstrations in teaching the 
catechism. Actual catechism classes will be conducted with 
the public-school children of Cincinnati. These demonstra- 
tions will be held Saturday morning and afternoon, Novem- 


ber fourth, in one of the city’s centralized Catholic high 
schools. 
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An institute for discussion club leaders and members will 
be held in which capable leaders will demonstrate discussion- 
club procedure. Experienced workers will demonstrate the 
work of Fishers, Helpers and Parent-Educators. 

Sessions for the clergy will consider such topics as: the 
organization of the Confraternity as proceeding from the 
bishop to the pastors to the laity, parish organization pro- 
cedure, interesting the laity to take part in the Confraternity 
program, methods of teaching religion to public-school chil- 
dren, the development of diocesan and parochial centers for 
the preparation of lay catechists. 

Two sessions will be devoted exclusively to Sisters in 
which topics such as the following will be considered: the 
contribution of Religious Communities of teachers to the 
Confraternity, training the Catholic school student for parish 
leadership, teaching Sisters and the religious vacation school, 
the Sister-missionary in the rural district, etc. 

Eight meetings will acquaint the laity with its place in 
Catholic Action. Some of the topics in the lay sessions are 
as follows: the parent as educator, teaching honesty in the 
home, Catholics in secular colleges, federated Catholic Action 
through the National Catholic Welfare Conference, etc. 

Educators, nationally known in the field of religious in- 
struction, will conduct an institute on Saturday morning, 
November 4th, and on the afternoons of November 5, 6 and 
7, for teachers of religion. Doctrine and methods will be pre- 
sented on the various grade levels. Open forums will permit 
all teachers to participate in the discussion which will follow 
every demonstration. 

The Catholic Biblical Association of America, the fed- 
erated Newman Clubs, The Catholic Evidence Guild and 
leaders interested in religious instruction for the Negro will 
each hold sessions during the Congress. 

Cincinnati looks forward to this coming November with 
happy anticipation. The gracious host to the Fifth National 
Catechetical Congress, the Most Reverend John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, O.P., S.T.M., the clergy, religious and faithful of 
the Archdiotese all unite to extend a most cordial invitation 
to all, to participate in what promises to be the largest 
gathering of its kind in the history of the Confraternity. 


Religion in the Elementary School 





WHAT IS THE POINT OF CONTACT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND MODERN YOUTH?* 


REVEREND G. DELCUVE, S. J. 
Centre Documentaire Catechetique 
Louvain, Belgium 
Translated by 
BROTHER CHARLES HENRY, F.S.C. 
De La Salle College 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor’s Nott: The September, 1939, issue of this magazine presented the 
first part of Father Delcuve’s article. Subsequent issues of this magazine will 
carry two other articles presented by Father Delcuve in the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, in January, 1939, March, 1939. Pére Delcuve is a member of the 
staff of the Centre Documentaire Catéchétique and is the author of the bibli- 
ography, Ou en est l'enseignement religieux? 


III. CONTACTING MODERN YOUTH 
1. PART PLAYED BY THE WILL IN STUDYING 


It is a fact of experience that opinions differ on all philo- 
sophic subjects which immediately relate to man’s being 
and destiny: the existence of God, immortality and spiritu- 
ality of the soul, etc. Ordinarily, it is not always the case. 
The truth is not difficult to establish: it is sufficient to go 
back to the principles on which it depends. But a person 
will or will not go back to these principles depending on 
whether he is or is not interested in the manifestation of 
the truth: “For everyone that doth evil hateth the light,” 
says our Divine Lord, ‘“‘and cometh not to the light that his 
works may not be reproved. But he that doth the truth 


* Rev. G. Delcuve, S.J., “Ou l’enseignement de la religion rencontrera-t-il la 
jeunesse moderne?”, Nouvelle Revue Theologique 65 (Dec. 1938), 1177-1210. 
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cometh to the light that his works may be made manifest, 
because they are done in God” (John III, 20-21). That 
saying is already true in the domain of philosophy where it 
is possible to reach the evidence. A fortiori is true where 
the evidence is inaccessible, as is the case with mysteries. 
When it is badly disposed, the will prevents the intellect 
from giving the assent that prudence demands. On the other 
hand, there is no better disposition for attaining and pre- 
serving the truth than to love it. 


The will (pardon this somewhat technical discussion), 
has an important role in the acquisition of truth. Doubtless 
it is the intellect which, constrained by evidence, accepts 
the truth. Doubtless also, the inteilect is naturally consti- 
tuted to possess all the truth. But it does not yet possess 
it. Where will it seek it? Will it stop in its search with the 
sensible world, or will it know how to pass beyond earthly 
horizons? Will it agree to receive some particular truth 
proposed to it, the existence of God, for example? This will 
depend in part on the will. It is to the will that it belongs 
to choose freely, to make of an object its end and its good. 
It is the duty of the will in short, to determine its own good 
and the good to be pursued by the intellect, the sensitive 
appetite and the other faculties. Of course, the will does not 
determine the general finality of the other powers: of them- 
selves the intellect tends to truth, the sensitive appetite to 
pleasure, etc.; but it will or will not direct those tendencies 
to particular ends. It will intervene, therefore, not to grasp 
the truth itself, but to set up or not to set up as a good, a 
particular intellectual object which will be in consequence 
sought or avoided by the intellect. If the will freely coops 
itself up in the material world, it will be very difficult for 
the intellect to escape the same fate. What is more, the 
successive choices which will have guided the will, and under 
its influence the intellect, in a determined direction, will 
incline them in this direction, and man will find himself thus 
predisposed to accept or reject a certain category of truths. 
‘The manner in which we approach the new ideas that pene- 
trate our consciousness, depends on complex dispositions, 
speculative, emotional, volitional, strengthened or modified 
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as the thread of experience unrolls. It is perfectly correct 
to say with the Franciscan philosophers, that our apprehen- 
sion of the truth is conditioned by love, by a will that is 
right or wavering or evil, and even by sentiment.’”* 


2. PEDAGOGICAL CONSEQUENCES 


The reader can easily foresee the effects of similar truths 
in the field of pedagogy, in what concerns both the forma- 
tion of the subject and the presentation of a doctrine. 


A. The Formation of the Pupil. 


First of all, let us consider that which concerns the forma- 
tion of the subject. Since it is the will which determines in 
some degree the extent of intellectual research, it is sov- 
ereignly important that it should not deflect or repress the 
divine attraction which draws it naturally towards God, nor 
lag wilfully in the exercise of that dynamism whose richness 
M. Blondel catalogued in Action. It is necessary on the con- 
trary, that it love all that is true, beautiful, and pure. In 
short, an ascetic training is needed to avoid the narrowing 
of our spiritual horizon and to prepare for the acceptance of 
all truths, even those which mortify.’* 


That ascetic training is all the more necessary since “the 
atmosphere in which the final religious choice is made is, 
for the majority of our young contemporaries, saturated, 
though in varying degrees, with the leaven of irreligion.’”* 
To Catholic adolescents who can repeat without difficulty 
the praises of vice pronounced by public men, alas! too 
influential, we can apply the words of Socrates, addressed 
to two young men of Athens: “There must be something 
truly divine in you since you argue so well for the superiority 

“J. Maréchal, Le pont de départ de la métaphysique, Cahier V. Louvain: 
Museum Lessianum, 1926, p. 300. 

*Ti in this article we propose to seek a point of contact between religion 
and young people, it is evidently not to present to them, in the end, a “sugared” 
Christianity. We desire to develop the spirit of sacrifice in our young people, 
but we shall try to do so with tact, knowing how to reveal the positive and 


enriching aspects of renunciation. When all is said, the appeal to generosity 


and the spirit of reparation will always be one of the means to gain generous 
souls. 


*L. de Grandmaison, art. cit. p. 278. 
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of injustice, and yet remain unconvinced by your own argu- 
ments.””** 

In what will ascetic training consist? In all that will dilate 
the soul and accustom it to preserve a hierarchy of values, 
for example, by the sacrifice of a sensible satisfaction to 
a spiritual progress. In particular, as P. Lindworsky coun- 
sels, there must be a control over ideas. Representations 
of inferior values cannot be allowed to enter the conscience, 
there to influence the instincts, and thus to become power- 
fully affective motives of action. This should be the moment 
to speak of readings, of recitations, of conversations. Posi- 
tively, “modern pedagogy will put the emphasis on the 
spiritual element in man.’”’ To the idea of inferior values it 
will oppose positive motives that will be made as attractive 
as possible through thought and labor.” 


B. For the Exposition of the Truth 


We are thus led to speak of a presentation of the doctrine 
which takes into account the role of the will in intellectual 
activity. If we do not arrive at the point where we can 
make religion congenial to the child, who amuses himself 
with a scooter or an Erector set, to the adolescent who is 
pensive or restless, to the college student preoccupied with 
thoughts of his future, to the adult laborer, business man 
and scholar, there is little hope that the study of religion 
will be undertaken or pursued with ardor. There is little 
chance that religious truth will be grasped and retained. 
We would say, in fact, that ordinarily a person understands 
and retains only that which he loves, above all when it is 
a case of religion and moral. “I do not know,” writes 
Madame Fargues, “if man goes from knowledge to love; 
but the child, I know, goes from love to knowledge, later 
to go from knowledge to greater love.’’** Since we do not 





” Plato, The Republic 368a. 

*M. Fargues, La formation religieuse des enfants du peuple dans le milieu 
déchristianisé. Paris: Spes, (1935), p. 20. The entire brochure is worth careful 
study. 

*Lindworsky, Willenschule. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1932, pp. 100-107. 
* Itinéraire, p. 100. 
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want our students to be satisfied with a superficial grasp 
of dogma, since we maintain, on the contrary, that truth 
reaches the soul, permeates the soul, we ought to follow the 
counsel which St. Augustine gave of old: “Hac ergo dilec- 
tione tibi tamquam fine proposito, quo referas omnia quae 
dicis, quidquid narras, ita narra ut ille, cui loqueris, audiendo 
credat, credendo speret, sperando amet. Since this love 
(of religion) is proposed to you as the end to which you 
will direct all your teaching, whatever you narrate, do so 
in such a way that hearing, your auditors may believe, and 
believing hope, and hoping love.’ 

This is tantamount to saying that it is necessary to teach 
religion not merely as a system of truths, but also as an 
ensemble of values which operate as motives on the will. 


3. GENERAL INTERESTS AND PARTICULAR INTERESTS 


A. General Interest 


Considering the matter from a practical point of view, 
how are we going to accomplish it? Let us take an example. 
We desire to speak to children, to adolescents or to adults 
about the Incarnation, the gift of God par excellence, to 
be more concrete, we wish to consider this mystery as it 
appeared on the first Christmas, as the Church represents 
it to us in the Liturgy every year. Since it is situated at 
the very summit of religious values, the Incarnation per se, 
and therefore the feast of Christmas, ought powerfully to 
move the will. Naturally, if I may so express it, Christmas 
ought to make itself desired; in fact, it should not be able 
not to make itself desired. 

But, be careful! The Incarnation, and d fortiori the feast 
of Christmas, can be considered and desired under different, 
nay even opposite aspects; in other words, the great motive, 
the great value that Christmas is, presents varied attractions. 
A bon vivant would desire Christmas because he foresees 
a Christmas eve revel among gay companions. A child 
impatiently awaits Christmas because he expects sweets 


* De catechizandis rudibus, IV, 8, (A translation and commentary has been 


published by Rev. J. P. Christopher, Ph.D., in The Catholic University of 
America Patristic Studies, vol. VIII.) 
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and playthings. A venerable grandmother will rejoice in 
the thought of the family reunion which, at Christmas, will 
group about her children and grandchildren. A poet or an 
artist will go, like Paul Claudel, to seek inspiration in the 
liturgical offices. As to the Christian, he will doubtless 
desire Christmas for the sensible and family joys it will 
bring, because our God has not banished any legitimate joy 
from the human heart. But he ought to await Christmas 
above all as the great visible manifestation of the God of 
love, as the appearance of the Savior who will raise us up 
from our miseries, feebleness and mediocrity, as the infinitely 
desirable union of man, who travels painfully toward eter- 
nity, and God, who lovingly descends toward him. Veni 
Domine Jesu... Jam noli tardare. 


It is this attraction that must be understood and felt 
from childhood. If you take pains to picture the presents 
and family joys of Christmas, you may succeed in making 
the great feast loved by children; but the adolescent will 
lose interest in it as quickly as he discards the playthings 
of childhood. It is important therefore to present the Incar- 
nation, Christmas, the entire dogma, as desirable through 
the revelation of a charm that is lasting and in conformity 
with the spirit of the Church. 


Do I mean that this charm should be presented to chil- 
dren in the same manner as to adults? Certainly not! If 
it be true, as Father Drinkwater® happily reminds us, that 
desire is produced by the fusion of factors varyingly con- 
nected: reasoning, knowledge, imagination and emotion, a 
fusion which is called “interest,” it is equally true that the 
role of these factors will vary according to the degree of 
development. The idea can never be absent but in child- 
hood, in particular, it will not be understood abstractly. It 
is by speaking to the child in his own imaginative and 
affective language that we will reveal to him the eternal 
charm of the Emmanuel! who comes to make his abode within 
us. It is by showing the beauty of virtue in the lives of the 
Saints that we will best teach moral to the adolescent, not 





*F. H. Drinkwater, The Givers. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
1926, p. 125. 
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by dryly describing the virtues, much less by cataloguing 
the vices. 

In short, the dogmas ought to be presented not only as 
truths but as values whose lasting and religious charm 
will be presented in a way that is suited to the complex 
psychology of our students. 


An objection will here present itself. Present religion as 
an ensemble of values! Well and good, that is possible. 
But to make our hearers thrill simply by unfolding to them 
the profound religious charm of the mysteries, and not 
presenting to their view certain accidental attractions, is 
quite possible in a privileged milieu. However, do you seri- 
ously think that the thought of a religious Christmas or of 
the Eucharist will move either children who are witnesses 
and perhaps even actors in immoral scenes, or rough and 
worldly-minded laborers? My answer is yes. Doubtless our 
optimism rests primarily on recourse to supernatural means. 
But, faithful to our plan, we shall remain on the natural 
level for the present. 


We said above that of itself and rightly the Incarnation 
or Christmas, being at the very peak of values, should vic- 
toriously move the will. Rightly, yes, but in actual fact... 
Atavism, bad education, a habit of sin, considerably impair 
the spiritual vision and hinder its interest in these spirtual 
values. In such extreme cases, not so rare in these unchris- 
tian times, must we despair? No, because philosophy, the- 
ology, and experience teach us that even when man desires 
of his own free will to crush the ideal of goodness imprinted 
by God in man’s very nature, he remains always prevented 
by a secret force from going too far. Fecisti nos ad te, 
Domine, et cor nostrum inquietum est donec requiescat in te. 
There is at the root of all our conscious desires, a desire 
which has God for its object, a capacity for, and a begin- 
ning of love for the divine. 

When one is admitted to the secrets of certain souls that 
seem satisfied with a good in which God has no part, one is 
surprised to learn that these persons taste only a semblance 
of good, and “are always awaiting something as yet un- 
achieved.” It will be the task of the priest and the religious 
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teacher delicately to point out the insufficiency and hollow- 
ness of earthly joys, and, without falling into equivocation, 
without promising a happiness composed of many sensible 
satisfactions, to direct the soul tactfully by training and 
instruction toward the only true good: satisfaction of the 
thirst for the divine and a certain possession of God through- 
out one’s life, even at the moment of painful separations. 

It was by laying stress on the desire for good that Plato 
inspired the young Athenians of his day with an ideal of 
moral perfection. It is by following the same method that 
missionaries today interest educated Japanese in the Catho- 
lic religion, as P. Van Overmeeren, professor at the Catholic 
University of Tokyo, informs us. That method, which we 
ought not to misuse, has not ceased to be employed by our 
own people, and Cardinal Verdier was pleased to take 
notice of this in a letter addressed to the author of a manual 
for converts: “Let us solve our problems by considering 
what they contribute to our happiness.”’”* 

We have turned our attention first to the extreme case 
and have believed it well to recall that, in any event, we can 
count on a tendency (unnoticed perhaps and even com- 
batted) which prevents the soul from being entirely indif- 
ferent to God and religion. 

But let us for the present face, in all its extent, the prob- 
lem of which we have examined but a single case. We have 
a truth, a value which rightly ought to interest our hearers. 
How shall we make it interest them actually? How will an 
objective value become a subjective value? 


B. Particular Interests 


Now is the time to examine deeper into the psychology 
of our students. They are not amorphous beings, ready to 
submit to any kind of treatment. The child, the adolescent, 
the man, are rather bundles of live tendencies, the most 
fundamental of which, as we saw above, is the tendency 
toward the good, the divine. Our method will consist in 


*J. Petit, Pour devenir chrétien, Marseille: Publiroc, (1936)—Canon P. 
Buysee has been able to employ this method with success. Cf. Ou en est 
Venseignement religieux, pp. 65-66. 
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presenting religion (without changing its substance, this is 
essential) as a response to noble appetites which are devel- 
oped by a positive and negative ascetical training to the 
destruction of instincts that are less good. It is necessary, 
therefore, to appeal to those appetites which will lead the 
soul to take an interest in at least certain aspects of our 
religion. It is under these aspects that we shall first present 
the doctrine. Needless to say, we shall not stop there. Our 
purpose is to enter by the “gate” of our students. Once we 
are admitted, we, the Christophers, the Christ-bearers, shall 
leave the Lord, His doctrine, and His life to enlarge the 
souls and dilate the hearts. Our pupils have been attracted 
at first by only one aspect (secondary perhaps) of that 
great value, our religion. Little by litthe they will learn 
to esteem it, no longer in their measure but at its true value. 

We cannot hope to enumerate the ensemble of the tend- 
encies of our students. We shall limit ourselves to the prin- 
cipal, to those it is necessary to gain when teaching a group. 
A mother, a teacher, a director of consciences, ought more 
and more try to analyze the characters of their disciples. 
The instincts common to boys of seven years, for example, 
present certain differences that are peculiar to the timid, 
the emotional, the passionate, etc. We must carefully ob- 
serve these differences and also the individual tastes of our 
pupils.” 

We shall not speak here of interests that change with 
advancement in age. They depend on the development of 
the faculties and are directed less to different objects (such 
a doctrine or such an aspect of a doctrine) than to different 
ways of approaching the objects. It is quite natural, there- 
fore, that we should reserve our consideration of them for 
our next article, in which we shall treat of the manner of 
presenting doctrines or values to the children and adolescents 
of the present day. 


Let it suffice here to recall that it is important to know 
thoroughly the tendencies of the different age levels in order 





* Those who are interested in the psychology of character will read with 
profit Father Donceel’s study of the system of Professor Heymans in the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, t. 65 (1938), pp. 703-727 ; 831-854. 
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successfully to present religion as a value. If you present it 
to a boy of eight the same way you present it to an adult, 
you are sure to weary him. If you continue to use with 
adolescents the methods which make the truths of religion 
attractive to a child, you will make him scornful, and you 
will bring discredit on religion; it will seem like a toy that 
he will be ashamed to touch. 

(a) We shall not show in detail how it is necessary in 
teaching religion to exploit the interests proper to boys 
and the tendencies peculiar to girls. Not that the subject 
is of little importance. Quite the contrary. But the subject 
has received such meager treatment that it would demand 
considerable development. It seems highly desirable that 
young girls receive a religious education suited to their own 
needs, at least in the high school. Syllabi, methods and 
books should take into account not only the more rapid 
development of the woman (a girl becomes adolescent two 
years before the boy) but also and principally her mentality, 
less objective but more emotional, her special duties and 
God-given task in the world and in the Holy Church. “It is 
not given to a woman in the same measure as to a man to 
be interested in the assimilation and realization of an idea. 
Her interest is in the charms of, and in service to the person 
loved. .. . Man dies for the idea, woman for a definite per- 
son.” If they can secure them, teachers of religion in 
schools for young girls ought to examine the beautiful works 
of Ottilie Mosshamer, written for young girls. The author 
teaches young girls to know themselves, to determine their 
vocation, to take cognizance of their special role in the 
family, in contemporary society, in the Church. Numerous 
poems and stories point the way toward a more affective 
method.” 

Someone will object, perhaps, that it should be enough 
to give young girls special courses at the end of their 
studies, or even that conversations with their women teach- 
ers would complete and give special direction to their reli- 





*F. Zimmermann, Mdnnliche Frémmigkeit. Innsbruck: Tyrolia-Verlag, 
1936, p. 14. 

”O. Mosshamer, Werkbuch der religidsen Madchenfiihrung, 3 vols. Fri- 
bourg: Herder, 1937. 
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gious formation. Such a system would be some help. But a 
“substitution” will always be only a makeshift and will 
probably leave the religion of the young girl to develop 
beside and not in the real life that is proper to her. Conse- 
quently, that young lady will be less prepared to become, 
especially in a worldly environment, the sort of wholly 
Christian wife and mother that Berthe Bernage has shown 
us in the splendid portrait of Brigitte Maman.” 

(b) But I must hasten to the interests” that the priest 
and religious teacher must at all costs arouse if they wish 
to be listened to, interests which vary according to the 
environment. We use this last word in a very broad sense, 
meaning by it an environment proper to a locality or to a 
country, to a social class, to a profession or to a category 
of intelligentia, to a religion, to an epoch. Because he has 
received such a type of education, or more simply, because 
he has lived in such an atmosphere, the child and adult 
appear, not only with the tendencies proper to their ages, 
but also with legitimate desires whose development the en- 
vironment has favored. It is in taking these tendencies into 
account that the priest or religious teacher will show his 
pupils that religion is a value infinitely worthy of being 
sought and loved. 

(1) We said that the environment, and principally the 
physical environment, regional or political, can contribute 
to religious formation. Man is naturally attached to his 
city or native place, @ fortiori to his country. Why, under 
our direction, may not this love be directed in particular 
to the Church of one’s native place, to the religion which 
has contributed so much to the independence and grandeur 
of one’s country and the formation of many of its heroes? 

Such is the essence of the Heimatschule, a method rich in 
possibilities but whose use demands a great deal of tact. 

It is excellent to teach religion to the child while still 
young, using the parish church as the text, so to say. During 
the ages of faith, the cathedrals were a bible and a catechism, 
always open, always charming. It would be well if our 


*B. Bernage, Brigitte Maman. Paris: Gauthier-Languereau, 1931. 


* We use the word to designate the objects to which one’s interest is 
directed. 
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churches would take over, to some degree at least, the role 
of their venerable ancestors. The parish priests ought not 
to look askance or annoyed at a religious teacher who de- 
sires to show the parish church in detail to a group of chil- 
dren, carefree and restless though they be. On the contrary, 
they should relate to the children the story of the patron of 
the parish, whose statue, perhaps, dominates the high altar; 
they should speak about the persons represented in the 
stain glass windows; they should show the youngsters the 
baptismal font, where they became children of God. Show 
them the confessionals, the statues, the way of the cross, 
the sacerdotal vestments, the vessels and linens used in 
divine worship, but not in sermon or dry description. Let 
the church become for them the house of their Father, their 
house. The confraternity of the “Christian Formation of the 
Little Ones” has been really inspired in adopting this 
method.* The day will come when the child will no longer 
wend his way to school. But the Christian will still be 
attending church, where the objects of piety continue to 
teach him. In case he lapses, the sight of the church will 
remain an invitation to the prodigal, and its bells will con- 
tinue to call him back to his Father’s house. Let us attach 
our pupils to the parish as it is today: let us attach them 
also to the parish in its past, especially if it be important. 
Recently, an exhibition organized at Marseilles presented 
the sanctifying and civilizing role of the cathedral in the 
city and the diocese.** A good enterprise, worthy of imita- 
tion. 

Instead of stressing love for one’s native place or other 
environment, we could, using the same method, appeal to 
patriotic spirit. But here there are exaggerations to be 
feared. To love religion because it has promoted national 
greatness is legitimate. To love religion for that reason 
alone, and in the measure in which it is proven, is to have 
a very false idea of the hierarchy of values. Because in our 
times many cannot steer clear of this danger, we are forced 


* Consult the excellent little book: Ce que l’on voit dans une église. Paris: 
F.C.T.P. et Casterman, 1937. 


*L. de Coninck, “Ut dum visibiliter cognoscimus”, Nouvelle Revue Théo- 
logique, t. 66 (April 1939), p. 441. (Trans.) 
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to restrain the use of that method to an apologetic end. 
Since communism “declares that all religious countries are 
to be classed among the nations economically backward,’ 
since racism affirms at times the incompatability of the legiti- 
mate development of race with the practice of the Catholic 
faith, it will be opportune to recall the contributions of the 
Church to the development of nations.** But be always on 
the alert to maintain the “spirit of Christianity,” the Catho- 
lic spirit. 

(2) Religion will be more easily accepted if it be pre- 
sented in the person of a national hero, one whom history 
cannot ignore. It will enjoy the same advantages if it ap- 
pears to answer to the preoccupations and needs of a deter- 
mined social, professional, intellectual environment. In the 
same way it is revealed as one of the values to which, by 
definition, the member of such a social class, or such a 
profession, or such an intellectual group cannot remain in- 
different. A young laborer is interested in objects that do 
not at all appeal to the student. The future business man 
has not the same interests, as a rule, as a research student. 
In short, at least in a certain sense, it is under different 
aspects that religion is a value for these young men. It is 
in discussing with our students their own interests and those 
of their friends that we shall learn best how we ought to 
proceed. 

One of the causes of the success of the J.O.C. lies in this: 
it has known how to discern the secret desires, the needs, 
the preoccupations of the young workingmen whom we pass 
in the street. We should like to see secondary education 
follow that example and be guided by the measures adopted 
by the Sacred Congregation of the Council for Italy.*° The 
Holy See has established four programs of study, each being 
destined for a definite category of schools: professional, 
classical, normal, etc. On the subject of selected readings, 


“E. Dévaud, La pédagogie scolaire en Russie Soviétique. Paris: Desclée De 
Brouwer et Cie., 1932, p. 199. 

It. a8 principally in Germany and secondly in Italy that the method of the 
Heimatschule is employed. An interesting attempt in employing this method 
is the book of L. A. Veit, Volksfrommes Brauchtum und Kirche im deuschen 
Mittelalter. Fribourg: Herder, 1936. 

* Cf. On en est Venseignement religieux? pp. 383-387. 
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drawn from lives of the saints and Church writers, the Con- 
gregation makes the following recommendation: “Be careful 
to choose, in preference to others, those extracts which, in 
content and form, are best adapted to each type of school, 
in order to emphasize those points of view capable of most 
interesting the students.” The authors of Italian manuals 
written after these programs were adopted, have followed 
that counsel. In Germany, they no longer put the same 
religion texts into the hands of pupils in the Realschulen 
and those in the Gymnasien. Among us the books composed 
for the old classical courses are ordinarily in use in the 
modern academic courses, also in the normal courses. It 
would be highly desirable to take some account of the inter- 
ests proper to each type of school. Then pupils will ap- 
proach their teacher of religion, not as to a man who, per- 
haps, tries in vain to hide his disdain for the future business 
men, but as to one who understands them. Then also, the 
teacher will know how to watch tactfully lest the tendencies 
special to a “caste’’ become narrow and dangerous to the 
faith. He will teach the young mathematicians, for example, 
not to underestimate a philosophic or historic proof. Abbé 
Dibildos, who knew young men well, having directed at 
Paris the Ecole Bossuet, has very rightly reminded us of the 
necessity of giving to mathematicians a lesson or series of 
lessons on those certitudes which are different from mathe- 
matical and scientific certitudes, and on the moral sciences.” 


This is a particular case of an adaptation that should be 
profound and general. 


(3) The preoccupations of age (childhood, adolescence), 
of a geographical or political environment, of a social, pro- 
fessional or intellectual group, can direct the soul towards 
religion, if the latter does not remain alien to the cares and 
anxieties which all day long occupy our hearers. Contem- 
porary events of greater or lesser importance, distressing 
problems facing the men of our day, can no longer remain 
outside the interests of the teacher of religion. 

He will know how to draw nearer to God, pupils shocked 
by the death of a classmate, inspired by the departure of a 


* Abbé Dibildos, op. laud., p. 150. 
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parishioner or alumnus for the mission fields, interested by 
the organization of a Eucharistic Congress, troubled by the 
immorality in individual lives or social groups. Following 
the same principle, he will try to harmonize his teaching with 
the liturgical cycle. Multiplied acts of ingenuity and art 
will make religion more actual and, therefore, more inter- 
esting. But I need not labor the point.** 


I think it more opportune to point out the great advan- 
tage that we can and even ought to take of the interest our 
contemporaries bring to many great problems. The modern 
world is in search of the ideal of man and the ideal of society. 
But it does not consult Holy Church. This is not, alas, the 
result of simple forgetfulness. Imputing to the mother the 
faults of the children, it reproaches her for having made 
common cause with the absolutist excesses of the old regime, 
for not having known how to ameliorate the situation of the 
workingman, crushed by liberalism; for having been un- 
friendly toward progress. Unjustly, it forgets the buffetings 
of the reformation, of secularism, of rationalism, to which 
the Church has been subject, and which have kept it con- 
stantly on the defensive. Let us call to mind the words by 
which P. Congar concluded his study on the causes of con- 
temporary unbelief: the movement which causes it, he says, 
“can be described in a word as the substitution of an “all”, 
or at least a framework of worldly life for the Christian 
“all”, as the development of a purely secular mentality. 
In the measure in which a purely intellectual world, of which 
Christ is no longer the principle, has grown up beside her, 
the Church has gathered together her forces, drawn them 
in closer before the attack, becoming meanwhile more inte- 
rior and perhaps spiritually more purified. But, at the same 
time, she has become more specialized and more localized 
to a particular group, thus appearing in the presence of a 
human “all” sufficient for the development of life, as merely 


* This would be the place to speak of “occasional teaching”. Its importance 
and its efficacy has been evaluated by Father Drinkwater in his preface to Vera 
Barclay’s book, La Route du Royaume. See also the article of G. Taymans in 
the Nouvelle Revue Théologique for May 1938.—On the interest of adolescents 
in digressions see Ch. Lemaitre, L’amour du vrai. Louvain: Museum Les- 
sianum, 1929, pp. 15-16. 
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a part, as a party, closed, special, anti-progressive.”*’ To 
the timorous Christian the modern world opposes the vigor- 
ous racist or the proselytizing communist, and in contrast to 
the Church it holds up a vivacious race or a humanity fully 
satisfied with purely worldly things. Briefly, in the language 
of the theologians, we would say that our age does not recog- 
nize the holiness of the Church nor her catholicity. This 
last word we take in its fullest sense to designate not only 
geographic universality but the aptitude of Catholicism to 
respond to man’s deepest needs. 

Let us not be afraid to approach frankly the problem of 
the human ideal and the social ideal. Here, with more in- 
sistence than ever, our pupils will propose a question: their 
interest is awakened in advance. In fact, how many young 
people there are who are fascinated by the personality of 
a foreign dictator and are more or less attracted by the 
conception of a totalitarian state, by the idea of a com- 
munist world! How many rebel against the multiple pre- 
scriptions or restrictions which constitute in their eyes all 
Christianity! 

To those who fear to find in Catholicism only a depress- 
ing atmosphere,’ let us show how much our religion—with- 
out minimizing its requirements—contributes to the good of 
the individual and of society, how, far from stifling all 
legitimate desires, it really sanctions them. Let us reveal 
“the true countenance of Christianity.”” A young man who 
aspires to holiness ought not to believe himself obliged for 
that reason to renounce intellectual advancement, the 
charms of friendship, or the pieasure of a game of tennis. 
God has doubtless inspired hermits to live their lives on the 
margins of society, at least in a certain sense. Besides, let 
us never have the audacity to criticize any form of sanctity. 
Always, but above all before an audience of people called 
to live in the world, we shall present for imitation the type 
of sanctity most in harmony with modern times. The saint 
of these modern times, Professor Rademacher has well said, 


*M. J. Congar, O.P., Une conclusion théologique a l’enquéte sur les raisons 
actuelles de l'incroyance, in Vie Intellectuelle, XXXVII (1935), p. 224. 
“Cf. J. Huby, La conversion. Paris: Beauchesne, 1919, p. 87. 
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“feels himself in harmony with all surrounding nature, and 
in his eyes it is no longer godless or impious but the work 
of the Father, and His marvelous revelation of Himself. 
The history of men and of nations, as also the history of his 
own soul, is not merely error and sin but also the manifesta- 
tion of the finger of Divine Providence.** He esteems and 
reverences in his body, despite the original fault that tainted 
it also, a companion given by God and destined for trans- 
figuration, and not merely the prison or enemy of the soul. 
Instead of fleeing men, he feels that he is united to them 
by the solidarity which makes them all fellow-citizens of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. In place of abandoning the world 
to the devil, he believes firmly (and he cannot do otherwise) 
in the possibility of divinizing it, God having made it only 
for this end. He uses the gifts of nature with gratitude and 
finds his joy in realizing the works of the spirit, not for- 
getting for a single instant (in this he differs from the 
Greeks’ love of life and from the love of their German imi- 
tators of the Aufklirung, as well as from the Humanists 
and Romanticists), that he cannot make these things his 
end without becoming unfaithful to God and his own nature, 
being here below much more an administrator than the pos- 
sessor of the earthly heritage, his role being that of co- 
laborer in building up the kingdom of God.’”*” 

Such a humanism, whose superiority the same author has 
emphasized in another work,* is, of its nature, able tc 
attract the young people of today, so eager for action ané 
so desirous to see what the Church is accomplishing in the 
world.** Let us emphatically add that it is indispensable 
that a Catholic of the present day have that large concep- 
tion of religion. The modern world, the world of the fac- 
tories, of the theatres, of the motion pictures, etc., has 
grown like an unbaptized child. It is important to place it 
under the influence of the Church. It is the saints of our 
modern times who are called upon to Christianize and divin- 





“ But let us not forget that Providence permits the actions of men to pro- 
duce their natural effects. 

“ A, Rademacher, Religion et Vie, trad. Michel and Delaisse. Bruxelles: Cité 
Chrétienne, 1934, pp. 285-286. 

“A. Rademacher, Religion und Bildung. Bonn: Hanstein, 1935. 

“Cf. J. M. Cooper, op. laud., pp. 45-51. 
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ize the world. For them “Christianity is not something 
apart, independent, condemned to remain on the margins 
of life. Nor is life, on the other hand, something apart, 
independent, on the margins of Christianity, but Chris- 
tianity ought to be permeated by life and life by Chris- 
tianity.”*° We are not afraid of these comparisons between 
Catholicism on the one hand and racism, communism, ra- 
tionalism, scepticism, etc., on the other. Convinced though 
we be of the transcendency of our religion, we will accept 
the comparison; we know that only the true Catholic, the 
saint, will appear as “capable of gaining heaven and earth,” 
the only one able to give a satisfying solution to the prob- 
lem of life.’** “No one is as happy as a true Christian, nor 
as reasonable, nor as virtuous, nor as lovable.” * 

Since our hearers are interested also in the various con- 
ceptions of society, we shall profit by the opportunity to 
describe the Christian ideal of the community (about which 
we shall have spoken briefly in relation to the ideal of the 
individual ), to show them the splendor of the great society, 
the Church. We shall speak to them of the Mystical Body, 
and we shall not be content with mere metaphors. It is 
providential that this has become one of the privileged sub- 
jects of the meditations of the faithful. 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body is, in fact, the Catholic 
and only adequate answer to the problem to which racism 
and communism have brought only partial solutions. Re- 
member, the communists are correct when they affirm that 
man ought to reign over the material world, but their view 
is narrowed when they reduce our role to a purely utilitarian 
exploitation of the world, and see in man only a portion of 
nature, subject to the universal law of casuality. Remember, 
as the racists put it, that man does hear within him the call 
of flesh and blood, the voices of generations past which live 
in him by heredity, and command him to preserve a blood 
and a culture; but love of race cannot stifle the deeper love 

“A. Rademacher, Religion et Vie, p 283. 

“Cf. the fine book of L. Sullerot, Le probléme de la vie devant la raison et 
devant le catholicisme. Marseilles: Publiroc, 1928 

* Pascal ed, L Brunschvicg, II, p. 426.—Cf. also M. Claeys-Bowuéaert, Nos 


raisons personnelles de croire, in La revue catholique des idées et des faits, 
XV, 8 and 9 (May 17th and 24th, 1935). 
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of humanity; thus the Catholic will avoid narrow racial 
prejudices and will see in the qualities of a race an ensemble 
of gifts which providentially allow a people to glorify God 
in a special manner in the Mystical Body of Christ, but in 
perfect harmony with all other nations. Remember, man 
has a perfect right to appraise all human and earthly values, 
and he should not remain on the margin of contemporary 
life. But he cannot consider this earth his definitive home; 
child of God, he will seek to divinize his brothers and the 
whole world in order to unite them to our Lord that He 
may one day present to God, His Father, the world re- 
deemed. “All things are yours, but you are Christ’s and 
Christ is God’s.” (i Cor. III, 23.) The humanistic, social, 
and cosmic conception, that Catholic Weltanschauung, has 
an infinite bearing on all the ideologies which intrigue our 
young people. 

It goes without saying that it is in the high school and 
college that these subjects will be treated. But let us 
encourage mothers and elementary school teachers to give 
their charges from the very beginning a broad view of reli- 
gion. We must not form little Christians who are scrupu- 
lous, formalists, bigots, narrow-minded. Let all mothers 
take the resolution that Brigitte took when she thought of 
her child: “I shall endeavor to give you an intelligent, an 
enlightened religion, bound up with all your duties, your 
joys, your sufferings. Then your tiny life will become a great 
life.”** Thus formed, our children will not be seduced by 
ideals that are merely worldly. An excellent form of apolo- 
getics is to so teach dogma, moral, and Sacred History from 
the very beginning, that they do not allow room for er- 
roneous understanding, pregnant with objections and with 
the defections of youth or mature age. 

(4) We have in broad outline, examined some of the 
objects of interest of our pupils. They point out to us the 
aspects under which religion, revealed as a value, will be 
received with sympathy. If we intended to be exhaustive, 
we would have to continue our study and speak in a par- 
ticular way of the preoccupations which are properly reli- 


“B. Bernage, op. laud., p. 112. 
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gious.*” It would be fitting to study in a general way the 
interest our auditors have in the Catholic religion or in any 
false creed. Above all, in mission countries, in unchristian 
districts, in places predominantly protestant or orthodox, 
it would be important to know the religious life and religious 
customs of the majority of the inhabitants, or of an indi- 
vidual with whom we have special contacts. In our sepa- 
rated brethren there are seeds of truth which, if carefully 
cultivated, will develop to the destruction of the cockle. 
“A soul which has experienced a first tremor of religious 
doubt, though she be still far from the whole truth and 
disdainful of all that bears the distinct mark of Catholic 
practice, is not ignored by God who leads her to Himself 
by devious ways, the true ways of the learner. Instead of 
dazzling her by too strong a light, he allows imperfect instru- 
ments, entangled with error, men or books, to cast on her 
pale or reflected rays which guide her step by step along 
routes increasingly straighter and more sure.” He will 
use these “imperfect instruments” as transient helps, such as 
the Hortensius of Cicero was for St. Augustine. They may 
help us to gain an entrance into the soul. 

This difficulty of finding an entrance into the soul for our 
teaching will never make us lose sight of the transcendence 
of our religion. We repeat: if we seek so diligently for those 
aspects of the doctrine of Christ which will appear as values 
at first sight, it is in order that soon, unsuspectingly and 
quietly, all the value, the word of Jesus, may be accepted. 
It is with poor human desires that we approach religion; 
soon, little by little, we begin to realize that our God “‘sur- 
passes by the excess of His goodness the desires of those 
who supplicate Him.””” 

(4) Moreover, in proceeding thus we shall find ourselves 
in the great current of tradition. Our Savior proposed truth 
asa value. He brought us the good tidings, the pearl of good 


“We might also say a few words about the difference between an urban and 
a rural population and about the manner of profiting by the special interests 
of each group.—An example of adaptation to the needs and interests of rural 
children is given to us by Msgr. Day, Christian Doctrine Correspondence 
Courses (Cf. Or en Venseignement religicux?, p. 297.) 

© Cf. Huby, op. laud, p. 57. 

™ Collect of the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 
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price, the treasure that a man puts in a safe place. He had 
the skill to make men desire His teaching. Remember the 
Samaritan woman who had learned by weary experience the 
value of cool water and to whom Jesus promises living 
water. The whole gospel ought to be reread from this point 
of view. In particular, meditate on the discourse on the 
Eucharist (St. John VI). The Savior begins to explain this 
great mystery only after having excited desire and heard 
the supplication: “Lord, give us always this bread.” St. Paul 
was the faithful imitator of his Master. If he disliked the 
artifices of a self-reliant rhetoric, if he wished to know only 
Christ and Him crucified, he nevertheless spoke quite differ- 
ently to the Jews than to the Gentiles, making himself ‘all 
things to all men that he might gain all to Christ.” 


(5) Before proceeding with our study, let us make a 
resumé of what we have developed thus far: 

1. Religion teaching is enjoying a “second spring.” It is 
to be regretted that in the distressed circumstances the 
Church is experiencing, this rejuvenation is taking place amid 
hesitation and opposition. 

2. Employed with discretion, the new methods are not 
running counter to the truly traditional practice of the 
Church. Moreover, examined without bias, the accusa- 
tions of anti-intellectualism and pragmatism turn out to be 
quite unfounded, at least as far as most authors are con- 
cerned. 

3. It is well, therefore, to undertake a study of the new 
methods, of those especially that enable us to capture atten- 
tion. 

4. Philosophy and pedagogy insist again and again that 
man does not seek a truth in which he feels no interest, a 
truth which is not in his eyes a value. 

5. From this philosophic premise two conclusions are de- 
rived: in the formation of the subject an indispensable 
ascetic training will be able to preserve the subject from a 
diminution of interest; it is necessary that the young man 
remain attentive to all the hierarchy of values. As to the 


presentation of the truth, it should be such as to awaken 
love. 
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6. It is this last point that we must examine in detail. 
In analyzing it we find three elements: it is necessary to 
present the truth (e.g., the Incarnation) as a value; it is 
more necessary still that at least at the end of our presen- 
tation) the dogma appear as a value, not by reason of 
extrinsic advantages (e.g., worldly rejoicing over Christ- 
mas) but by reason of that which constitutes the essence 
of the dogma; finally, the attractiveness of that aspect ought 
not to be revealed in the same way to the child and to the 
adult, to the workman and to the intellectual, to the boy 
and to the young girl. 


7. The great problem will be to make religion congenial 
in its very essence. That great value, religion (in its wor- 
ship, dogma, moral code), must be loved for itself and 
not for motives unduly self-interested. Many souls, either 
because of insufficient intellectual development or lack of 
elevation of mind, remain insensible in regard to God, 
Christ, grace, revelation, in short, in regard to those values 
which when viewed objectively are the most elevated. Must 
we despair? No! Every man has some interest in certain 
values. Religion, having a very rich content, possesses one 
or more aspects which interest our auditor, aspects which 
he will consider values. Presented under these aspects, reli- 
gion will be accepted with sympathy. We shall not stop 
there, of course, to do so would be to mutilate the truth. 
It is possible that as he progresses the learner may falter 
in presence of further demands. At least, we shall have 
been heard. 

8. It is necessary then to look for objects that interest 
our auditors. Only honorable objects will be retained be- 
cause only those, but at the same time all of them, are 
found in religion. Our inquiry has led us to discover a deep- 
seated desire for the divine which prevents man from finding 
full satisfaction in a creature. Then we saw that interest 
varies as to its objects with character, sex, age, political or 
physical milieu, the circumstances and great problems of 
the age, religious formation. 

9. Our tactics will consist in presenting religion force- 
fully as a response to those desires, these needs. 
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10. We know now what aspects of religion ought to be 
studied first; it now remains to be seen how they will be 
presented. In other words, it will be necessary to examine, 
in another article, the different methods of teaching, because 
until now we have been occupied with objectives. 

For the present we are satisfied to recall some ways that 
may be followed by a teacher of religion desirous to gain 
access to the souls of his contemporaries. We shall limit 
ourselves to generalities. It is up to each one to plan his own 
itinerary in detail, in so far as he is permitted by syllabi, 
text books, and his own spare time, after he has studied his 
actual class. Try gently and humanly to tend to the ideal. 

If we have been so insistent on the necessity of presenting 
religion as a value and, in order to do so, of knowing the 
objects of interest of our auditors, it is because the impor- 
tance of that method has been and still is often misunder- 
stood. The consequence is that not only we sin against 
philosophy and sane pedagogy, not only we cut ourselves 
off from the authentically traditional catechesis, but we ex- 
pose ourselves to receive broadside the attacks addressed 
against the Church by the racists, the communists, the social- 
ists, who reproach us with being disinterested in the world 
and of thinking only of the great beyond. Philosophy, peda- 
gogy, tradition, apologetics demand that we go and meet 
squarely the objects that interest men. 

Proceed in any other way, and you condemn yourself to 
remain unheard. More than that, and worse, you condemn 
religion to be only a surface gloss. The life of a true Chris- 
tian is a life in which every moment, every labor, every 
joy, every sorrow, every act is referred to God and perme- 
ated by grace. Our auditors are not called to lead a general 
Christian life, but the Christian life proper to a child, to an 
adolescent, to an adult, to a workingman, to an employer. 
How can we hope to make religion cease to be extrinsic to 
actual life if it remains extrinsic to the preoccupations and 
interests which, by a disposition of Providence, form the 
very matter of our days of work and repose? 

Perhaps, despite our zeal, we have been, because of faulty 
methods, the partial causes of the religious indifference of 
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our contemporaries. May not their indifference to our teach- 
ing correspond to our indifference to their interests, nay 
even to our tendency to disparage (unconsciously, perhaps) 
our times, which have evidently their faults? Doubtless, 
we are hardly responsible for these dispositions, due to an 
education received in a different epoch, and in a particular 
social class, due in some cases to a certain isolation proper 
to ecclesiastics and religious, particularly during the period 
of formation. That does not prevent there being a grain of 
truth in the reproach which, according to P. Teilhard de 
Chardin, the unbelievers address to Christianity: “It seems 
to take pleasure in minimizing human hopes, in pointing out 
the weaknesses of our society. . . . It brings neither conse- 
cration nor increase to the highest and most strongly experi- 
enced aspirations of man today.’** Seeking for a name to 
give to the unknown God of whom they have but a presenti- 
ment, the Gentiles look to us. And then they turn aside 
from a Gospel that seems to answer neither to their outlook 
on the world, nor to their questions, nor to their expectation. 

In conclusion I leave it to a charming Persian story to 
tell how, without losing sight of the transcendence of our 
religion, without sacrificing doctrine to adaptation, we shall 
be admitted to the intimacy of our contemporaries. 

He knocked at the door of the Well-beloved; above a voice 
answers: Who is there?—It is I, he says, and the voice replies: 
There is no place for me and thee in this house——And the door 
remains shut. Then the lover goes apart to a desert place and fasts 
and prays in solitude. At the end of a year he returns, he knocks 
again at the door. Once more the voice demands: Who is there ?— 
He answers: It is thyself—and the door is opened to him.®* 

Can we, “after having fasted and prayed”, cast off our 
private conceptions of things, and enlightened by God, can 
we approach the modern child or man, with a soul all- 
embracing and sympathetic, to the end that he may receive 
God, no longer as a stranger, but as one “for whom there 
is a place in the house,” as one who is closer to him than 
he is himself. 


* Cited in La Vie Intellectuelle, t. XXIV, 3 (Nov. 15, 1933), p. 363. 
* Cited by H. Bremond in Priére et poésie, p. 152. 
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After the glorious period when David and Solomon ruled 
Israel, during which the nation’s influence was at its great- 
est, the story of the division of the kingdom comes as a 
distinct tragedy. The effort of years to bring Israel to the 
unity designed in its prophetic origin is dissipated and 
brought to naught in a few days. The great power which 
made the surrounding peoples fear is reduced to a weakness 
that is proverbial. Glory becomes shame. And the basic 
lesson in the tragedy is that, while God will be faithful to 
His promises, His justice strikes promptly and severely 
when His will is violated. 

Israel fell into the difficulties of secession and division at 
once after the death of Solomon, and the causes which 
brought this about may be found in the account of Solomon’s 
work. The long and bitter rivalry between the northern and 
southern tribes was merely dormant during the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and even there it is at times rather 
manifest. The burdens imposed by the administration of 
Solomon had to an extent revised this enmity, providing 
cause for the other tribes looking with rancor on that of 
Juda. At any time, as in the sedition led by Jeroboam, this 
feeling might have broken out. It did so when God, in pun- 
ishment for the defection of Solomon, withdrew His protec- 
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tion. This is expressed in III Kings 11, where God tells 
Solomon, “Because thou hast done this I will divide thy 
kingdom and give it to thy servants. This will take place 
after thy death. I will leave but a small part of it to the 
house of David.” 

The realization of this threat is narrated in II Kings 12, 
in the story of Roboam and Jeroboam. At once it is evident 
how weak the kingdom was without the intervention of God. 
Roboam is anything but an heroic figure in his vaccilation; 
Jeroboam would have gotten nowhere without the mistakes 
of his rival. This story effectively reveals the native weak- 
ness of Israel’s monarchy, and at the same time prepares 
for the picture of impotency which Israel offers for the 
centuries which follow. 

The question which proposes itself to us is how can this 
period of division be represented most effectively in our 
teaching of Bible History. The Bible itself is too replete 
with details, and its account of the divided kingdom too 
extensive, to allow a thorough study of it all. This suggests 
that the teacher try to determine the main features of the 
story, and especially the thesis of the biblical account, and 
then attempt to convey these features by a judicious selec- 
tion of details. This article will deal with the story as a 
whole, and with the aspects which are most deserving of 
attention. 

The one who undertakes to teach this phase of Israel’s 
history—which after all is but a phase of the divine plan 
unfolded in the Old Testament—should read carefully and 
try to appreciate the story in the Bible itself. This is given 
in III Kings 12 to IV Kings 25, and in the corresponding 
section of Paralipomenon (cc. 10-36). It will be observed 
that the Book of Kings deals with both kingdoms, while 
Paralipomenon treats only of the kings of Juda. But it must 
be noted especially that these two accounts differ consider- 
ably in their purposes. That of the Book of Kings is the 
justice, fidelity and goodness of God; while Paralipomenon 
is interested in showing divine reward for faithful attention 
to His temple and service. Further, neither account is a 
complete history. The authors select only such details as 
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will illustrate the points they are trying to make. From the 
combined narrative of these sources, the attentive reader 
will draw a clear impression of the significance, political and 
religious, of the divided Israel both to the Chosen People 
and to the divine plan. 

From the political point of view, the whole period takes 
on new meaning if read against the background of world 
history. The division took place in the year 930 B.C., 
approximately. The kingdom of the northern tribes, to be 
known from now on as the kingdom of Israel, was destroyed 
by Assyria in 722 B.C. The tribe of Juda, now referred to 
as the kingdom of Juda, met the same fate at the hands of 
the Chaldeans in 587 B.C. These years witnessed the rise 
of two great world powers in the Euphrates Valley, and the 
effort of Egypt to maintain herself against the domination 
of these powers. First of all Assyria, with its capital at 
Ninive, became the ruler of the world, and after a little 
more than a century Babylon rose to the same heights. 
Against either Egypt sought to bolster her own defenses by 
forming the small nations, including Israel and Juda, into 
a kind of forward trench. With the power controlled by 
David and Solomon, the Chosen People might have retained 
mastery of their destiny, but now divided they became but 
the tools and the vassals of mightier peoples contending. 
From a merely human point of view their fate was in- 
evitable. 

Just how vulnerable these two small kingdoms made them- 
selves is evident from a glance at their internal conditions 
during the period. The Bible provides us this information. 
In the south the tribe of Juda stood alone, though enjoying 
some protection from its greater isolation. Though the tribes 
in the north could master a greater force, they were still 
no match for their enemy and were exposed to attack from 
all sides. In addition to this division of their power, the 
two kingdoms were at war with each other almost con- 
stantly. Juda was the weaker of the two, and at times was 
but a vassal of Israel. 

The result of these conditions is what we might expect. 
For a great part of its existence, the kingdom of Juda was 
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paying tribute to some foreign ruler. In addition to the 
sums paid to Israel, Juda was under tribute both to Assyria 
and to Babylon. Israel was seldom free from war with 
outside powers. When the might of Assyria was not threat- 
ening, either the Philistines or the Syrians kept Israel en- 
gaged. The political plight of the two kingdoms is a sad 
one from the moment of the division until fate ultimately 
overtook them in destruction. 

There is one further political aspect of the story that is 
quite important. The kingdom of Israel suffered the great 
disadvantage of an unstable throne. One house succeeded 
another as the ruling family, and the succession was gen- 
erally the occasion of a bloody purge. On the contrary, in 
Juda the kings were always from the house of David. They 
were not always the type of sovereign of which the people 
might boast, or for whom they might be grateful; but they 
were acceptable, and their succession was accomplished for 
the most part without great distress. 

In this last fact we have the most direct evidence of God’s 
intervention in the affairs of the two kingdoms. The change 
of dynasty in the north was a punishment for the wicked- 
ness of the rulers. The permanence of the Davidic dynasty 
in Juda was the fulfilment of God’s promise to David. But 
even beyond this detail, we should read the story of Juda 
and Israel in all its political mutations as reflecting the 
religious disposition of the people and God’s answer to that 
disposition. That is the view taken by the sacred writers. 
When either kingdom showed a tendency to return to a 
faithful service of God it received divine support far above 
its natural capabilities. When either turned from God, it 
was given over to the fate its sins deserved. 

In this way it is necessary for the reader, to observe care- 
fully the religious condition of either kingdom during these 
years. This becomes the key to the political situation. It is 
evident that the very division of the tribes was in itself a 
divine punishment for religious infidelity. But this punish- 
ment was the type we call “medicinal.” It was not God’s 
intention to destroy His chosen nation, but rather to bring 
His people closer to Him through a more exact fulfilment 
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of the Law. Power and prosperity had led the people away 
from Him and into that pride which made them trust in 
themselves and in their material possessions. This was the 
very opposite of the disposition which the Law contem- 
plated. To teach them how weak they were when actually 
left to themselves, God abandoned them for a time, giving 
them over to the natural place they held in the world strug- 
gle. This should have taught them that it was not in their 
armies and chariots, nor in their walled cities and natural 
defenses, that they were able to stand among the peoples 
of the world. It should have brought home to them that 
only in the goodneess and the assistance of God lay the 
secret of their past success and their future hope; that 
without Him they had remained but a wandering tribe, 
hardly worthy of notice, and that now they would soon go 
down to destruction before the greater nations. 

It makes the narrative all the more tragic to read what 
little effect the lesson had upon either kingdom. Juda re- 
mained, at least in principle, unchanged in religion. The 
temple and its services continued to be the chief religious 
interest, as the Law of Moses was the law of the land. In 
fact, however, there were but few years during this period 
when it might be said that Juda was approximating the 
ideal of the Law. Except for the reigns of Ezechias and 
Josias the tendency of Juda was towards a distinct lowering 
of religion, towards an adoption of Canaanite customs. The 
frequent mention of worship at the “high places” is signifi- 
cant. The custom of conducting religious services on hills 
and in groves was pagan. The people had taken over this 
custom, sometimes for the worship of the true God, but 
generally for the worship of symbols of nature with thor- 
oughly pagan rites. This practise existed in Juda under the 
majority of its kings. But there were times when even in 
the temple itself devotions were paid to idols. That was 
Juda’s answer to the divine invitation. 

In religion the kingdom of Israel was in many respects 
still worse. From the very first Jeroboam understood that 
their religion was the main common interest of the tribes. 
He knew, too, that the center and symbol of this religion 
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was the temple at Jerusalem. Hence at the very start of his 
reign he did as some modern rulers are doing: he destroyed 
as far as possible the religion of his people as a political 
expedient. In place of the temple at Jerusalem he erected 
substitutes at Bethel and at Dan. The people were then 
forbidden to go to Jerusalem. In these temples he intro- 
duced the worship of Yahweh under the image of a calf, 
an image dictated by the fertility cult of the Canaanites to 
which his people were strongly inclined. The kings who suc- 
ceeded Jeroboam continued this travesty of the revealed 
religion, and in some cases went far beyond his wickedness. 

Beside this almost constant inclination to paganism and 
blind neglect of God’s Law, the reader will be impressed 
by the long-suffering with which God endured His Chosen 
People. Every least evidence of a return to Him brought its 
reward. Even the difficulties into which either kingdom fell 
were added invitations to repentence and conversion. The 
rejection of these opportunities is one of the outstanding 
features of the narrative. And the final destruction of both 
kingdoms must be read in its light. 

In IV Kings 17 the sacred author offers an explanation 
for the destruction of the nation that God had brought into 
existence at Mt. Sinai. The agreement made at that time 
was a great favor from God which imposed definite obli- 
gations on Israel. The Chosen People had not kept its side 
of the agreement, and thus brought upon itself the sanction 
already many times foretold. It had proven unworthy of 
the dignity to which God had raised it, and in this way 
had failed to accomplish the purpose God had in view. 

The northern kingdom was the first to experience this 
divine retribution. It fell before the forces of Assyria, its 
people were carried off into captivity, few of them ever to 
return to the Promised Land. Those among them who had 
remained faithful found a way of preserving their religion 
and their identity. This we know from the story of Tobias. 
Some of their communities played a part in the later history 
of the Jews. But the majority of them were absorbed by 
the peoples among whom they resided. In their place in 
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Palestine was planted the mixed people who later came to 
be known as the Samaritans. 


Juda existed as a kingdom for another one hundred and 
thirty-five years, protected by the promises of God and by 
the efforts of a few faithful kings. But eventually the cup 
of iniquity came to the fullness even in Juda, and divine 
judgment descended upon this remnant of the nation with 
equal force. Jerusalem with its temple was leveled to the 
ground, the majority of the people were carried off into 
captivity, the land remained desert except for the poor 
who had been left behind. 


This spells the end of that divine effort to bring about 
the restoration of mankind which God had inaugurated at 
Mt. Sinai. He did not abandon His promise, but devised 
another means, a more secure means, of preparing for the 
Messias. 


THE PROFESSORS OF SCRIPTURE AND THE 
DISCUSSION STUDY CLUB 


The possibility of the importance that Sacred Scripture would 
play in the Discussion Study Club, and the far-reaching effect that 
through this Club it would have on our Catholic laity, is a thought 
that should stir the zeal of those interested in the Bible, and pri- 
marily of the Scripture professor. Father Fillion states that from 
the very beginning of his career as a teacher he steadily aimed at 
this ideal: “To make the Bible a little better known is to make it 
loved a great deal.” 


By John F. Rowan, “The Professors of Scripture and the Dis- 
cussion Study Club,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Vol. I, 
No. 2 (April, 1939), p. 143. 












High School Religion 


THE RELIGION LESSON PLAN 


BROTHER PHILIP 
Office of The Community Supervisor of Schools 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
New York City, New York 


By using the term Religion rather than Catechism to 
designate our lesson or our instructional period we empha- 
size several things: 1. A text-book is usually associated with 
term Catechism. This may be more or less interestingly com- 
piled, yet it suggests something to be studied and so has 
unpleasant associations. The term Religion suggests some- 
thing practical rather than theoretical, something to do. 
Action is more appealing to modern youth than theory, 
though action must be guided necessarily by principles. 
2. The term Religion reminds the teacher that he must do 
more than explain the text; he must motivate action. “By 
their fruit shall you know them.” 3. The term Religion has 
a wider range, a wider interest, because it is so closely con- 
nected with life. 4. The final examination of our ‘“‘course” 
in Religion comes after death and is based on deeds rather 
than on knowledge. Consequently, though the Religion les- 
son is admittedly difficult, it should be one of absorbing 
interest if carefully planned as this paper attempts to 
explain. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF A LESSON PLAN 


The most elementary principle of any plan is unity. 
First, there must be unity of topic. Where the curriculum 
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suggests concentric development of the entire field, the 
plan should be broad rather than deep, should emphasize 
essentials. This is usually the plan followed in the grades. 
In high school the curriculum usually devotes one year to 
each of these divisions: dogma, moral, worship. Here the 
plan should be deeper, more detailed. For example, les- 
sons on the Holy Eucharist could be divided so as to dis- 
cuss The Promise of the Holy Eucharist, The Institution 
of the Holy Eucharist, The Holy Eucharist as a Sacra- 
ment, The Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice, Holy Communion, 
etc. Overlapping will thus be avoided, and unity of topic 
secured. 

Having determined a limited topic to assure unity, it is 
then necessary to plan carefully the main sub-divisions. 
This can be done by choosing four or five pivotal questions, 
carefully sub-divided, which will serve as milestones along 
the route we have chosen to travel and prevent undue 
rambling. They will also indicate the rate of progress to 
be made since our lesson is usually limited to thirty or 
forty-five minutes. A wise teacher carefully budgets his 
time. The plan provides this opportunity. 

Second, the plan should possess unity of purpose. Since 
Religion must be lived, the lesson should result in virtuous 
actions, or at least in the development and strengthening 
of spiritual attitudes that evenually influence conduct. 
Furthermore, to make the purpose consistent with the les- 
son and consequently meaningful, a single purpose should 
be stressed as the motivating force of desired action. The 
noblest, most effective motive is love of God, not a mere 
sentimental love, but a love based on adequate knowledge 
and filial respect. Such love begets obedience and sacri- 
fice. “If you love. Me, keep My commandments.” ‘Greater 
love than this no man hath that a man lay down his life 
for his friend.” Lessons lacking a planned purpose are 
bound to be aimless and fruitless. 


Let us consider a few concrete examples. Suppose the 
topic is the second commandment. The teacher may plan 
to explain what the second commandment orders, then 
what it forbids. But to what extent will this lesson influ- 
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ence conduct? Or the teacher may plan to begin by stress- 
ing the care, solicitude, sacrifice, love of a devoted father 
or mother for a child, and the respect and love of a dutiful 
child for a devoted parent. Would this child use, or per- 
mit others to use, the name of its beloved father or mother 
disrespectfully? But there is no comparison, the teacher 
explains, between the love and solicitude of the fondest 
mother and the love of God for each one of us, etc. In this 
approach, we give an intelligent motive for respecting God’s 
holy name, love founded on respect. The negative aspects 
of the commandment will stress things dutiful children 
would not think of doing. Treated from this angle the les- 
son should motivate virtuous action. 


The teacher might plan to begin a lesson on the com- 
munion of saints with the usual question, What is the com- 
munion of saints? Then he might proceed to a doctrinal 
explanation of the divisions of the term, etc. Again, we 
ask, what motivation for right conduct is found in this 
treatment? But suppose we begin by stressing the impli- 
cation that we are, or that we should become saints, and 
that sanctity consists in doing God’s will in the ordinary, 
commonplace situations of life. Will not this approach be 
more likely to motivate virtuous living? Where action is 
desired, we must suggest some strong motivating force such 
as the desire to please a loving Father. 

While planning effective motivating forces there is dan- 
ger of emphasizing the supernatural at the expense of 
natural motives. If we accept and advocate natural motives 
as stepping stones to the higher but more elusive super- 
natural ones, it may help the child to realize that Religion 
is concerned with life as lived in a natural environment and 
subject to natural forces and social influences. But there 
is danger also that the lower natural motives be used exclu- 
sively or that their use be exaggerated. The following illus- 
trate natural motives: 1. “Honesty is the best policy.” 
2. Violations of the sixth commandment endanger one’s 
health. These motives are strong and sometimes very effec- 
tive. What is needed is their integration with supernatural 
motives since there is no conflict but rather a hierarchy of 
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motives. However, the ideal motive we present is love of 
God. “If you love Me, keep My commandments.” A great 
saint advised us to “Love God and do as you please.” The 
logical order of motivating forces, then, should be from the 
more concrete natural to the supernatural. Eventually, we 
must all reach the supernatural, or otherwise we shall 
merely please men and merit no supernatural reward. 


The Religion lesson plan must, moreover, provide a 
three-fold appeal: intellectual, emotional, practical. We 
were created to know, love and serve God. In this respect, 
the Religion lesson differs from any other lesson in the 
curriculum. We wish to form intelligent Catholics who 
understand their Religion. Essential dogmas, principles 
of conduct, liturgical services must be known to be appre- 
ciated. Yet we realize that knowledge alone does not moti- 
vate action. Our prisons contain thousands who know the 
commandments. The intellect guides conduct; but we need 
some emotional drive to urge, to initiate right conduct, not 
conduct in general, but conduct in some practical situation 
foreseen as the application of this particular lesson. How- 
ever, balance is needed. If the emotional appeal is over- 
emphasized, the result may be sentimental devotion that 
lacks intelligent guidance. It is plain that this principle of 
good planning must receive very serious consideration since 
each of the three appeals must receive a carefully deter- 
mined emphasis. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


With these general principles in mind, we shall proceed 
with the plan of the lesson. Needless to say, we must have 
an introduction. It is in the introduction particularly that 
we observe the common pedagogical principle of passing 
from the known to the unknown, from the concrete to the 
abstract. St. John Baptist de La Salle stressed this psycho- 
logical approach in all teaching procedures, but especially 
in teaching Religion, for interest is the keynote of success- 
ful teaching. This likewise is the method of our divine 
Lord, the master catechist. Never do we see Him begin 
a lesson with an abstract definition. The best example, to 
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refer to but one, is the lesson in which He promises the 
Holy Eucharist. He availed Himself of the knowledge that 
the Jewish people had of their history as the Chosen Peo- 
ple. He begins this lesson by calling to their minds the 
great event of their deliverance, and of their preservation 
in the desert by miraculous manna. The concrete picture 
is very clear. “Your fathers did eat manna in the desert, 
and are dead.” But He does more than paint a concrete 
picture, He gives us the two key words of His lesson: 
“manna”, “dead”. The theme of the lesson embodies these 
terms: “And the bread that I will give, is My flesh, for 
the life of the world.”’ Was the parallel clearly seen? Was 
the lesson understood? The gospel narrative leaves no 
doubt on either point. It is interesting also to see on what 
a concrete, natural basis He begins the instruction of the 
Samaritan woman. The first essential, then, in a good plan, 
is a psychological approach that is readily understood, that 
grips the interest of pupils. 


THE EXPOSITION 


Having secured the interest of the pupils in the: intro- 
duction, the teacher must now plan to maintain that inter- 
est throughout the instructional period. Consequently, 
under the term exposition, we must consider interesting 
information and interesting presentation. The adjective 
interesting should be stressed. In the information imparted, 
interest is secured by presenting material that is new, novel, 
or fresh. It must be recognized that many pupils in high 
school or in college show little interest in instruction in 
Religion because they truthfully say, “We had that in 
grammar school or in the first year of high school.” To 
them the instruction is sometimes merely “hash;” at times 
there is danger that this be “rehashed.” How may this 
situation be avoided? The teacher must present his lesson 
from a new viewpoint, or he must plan a new emphasis, a 
new consideration of pupil problems and needs. For exam- 
ple, in the grades, the emphasis might have been on the 
application of essentials to the child life; in high school 
and college, the emphasis might be on a more intelligent 
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understanding of principles and their application in Chris- 
tian living, or on the social implications of these principles. 
Thus, on the upper high school and college levels, lessons 
on Matrimony must consider pupil problems resulting from 
social associations between young men and young ladies, 
from courtship, etc. Likewise, the fourth commandment, 
which regulates the duties and responsibilities of parents, 
of employees, etc., requires different treatment in these 
upper grades. Thus, by considering pupil needs, the teacher 
is enabled to plan lessons that are based on interesting 
material which is felt to be vital by the pupils. Interest in 
the lesson is thus maintained. 

Naturally, the lesson on the lower levels will stress the 
essentials. This opens the possibility and the responsi- 
bility of the teacher on the upper levels to enrich the mate- 
rial, to expand it, to illustrate it, to vitalize it. He must 
perforce be well acquainted with standard reference works 
as well as with the best of our current Catholic literature. 
He must be a student with the zeal and interest of a spe- 
cialist in his chosen field. It must be this, or routine 
“hash.” Evidences of his life interest will be seen in his 
notes, and in his file of selected illustrations, examples, 
anecdotes. These will be fresh, new to the pupil, and they 
will be personal to the teacher. Would not the evidence 
be a discriminating factor in judging a routine teacher, or 
a model, zealous catechist? 

Having planned interesting material, the teacher must 
now plan an interesting presentation of this material. If 
he begins with an abstract definition, he may be sure that 
only some form of compulsion will maintain interest and 
attention. Let us examine Our Lord’s manner of presenta- 
tion. He was all wise and could have astounded us as He 
did the doctors with the wisdom of His answers. Yet, we 
may search the gospel stories in vain for any lesson begin- 
ning with an abstract definition. He had the chance when 
asked, ‘Who is my neighbor?” He answered by a concrete 
illustration, or a story. Did the pupil understand the an- 
swer? The gospel narrative assures us explicitly on this 
point. Would the pupil soon forget that answer? Does he 
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soon forget some of the answers we give him? On another 
occasion our Lord is asked if it is lawful to give tribute 
to Caesar. He asks for a coin, holds it up, points out the 
inscription, then gives His memorable answer. And what 
a lesson He gives in the story of the Prodigal Son, in the 
story of the Good Shepherd, etc. To learn how he should 
present material the teacher should meditate daily on our 
Lord as his model catechist. 


Closely related to stories and parables are examples, 
comparisons, similes and metaphors. Frequently our Lord 
begins a lesson by saying, “The Kingdom of heaven is like 
unto—.” The unworthy communicant is likened to a man 
without a wedding garment. His burial in the tomb is 
compared to the three-day presence of Jonas within the 
whale. “I am the vine, you are the branches.” His anxiety 
and concern for a sinner is likened to that of a shepherd 
who leaves ninety-nine sheep to search for one that has 
strayed from the flock. Our Lord’s presentation is clear, 
forceful and interesting because His language is simple and 
concrete due to His constant use of comparisons and exam- 
ples familiar to His audience. So, too, it behooves the 
teacher to know the environment of his pupils, their inter- 
ests, their games and sports to be able to make illustrations 
that are meaningful to his pupils. Can this be done hap- 
hazardly, by trusting to a lucky inspiration? The wise 
catechist will foresee those illustrations and note them in 
his plan. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize the advantages of visual 
education. Business men realize this in dressing their win- 
dows and in their advertisements. “The children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light.” Do we exert ourselves to the same extent to “sell 
our wares?” Shall they not rise to condemn us for lacking 
their zeal in the use of efficient instruments? What effec- 
tive lesson we could give by using a picture of the Guardian 
Angel, of the Agony, of the Last Supper and countless 
others. How effectively we could teach the ceremonies of 
the Mass by using Mass charts, or by using slides. Even the 
movie is used advantageously in teaching Religion. These 
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devices as well as posters and bulletin boards are used to 
encourage other school activities like socials, safety cam- 
paigns, etc. If the Religion lesson is our major concern in 
school, why not consistently use every legitimate device 
to make its teaching interesting and effective? But the use 
of these devices must be carefully planned. 

Would we think of teaching English, Geometry, Latin, 
etc., without a blackboard? We consider Religion our 
most difficult subject. Why not use the blackboard, which 
is admittedly a very valuable device in every other les- 
son? How use it? To note difficult words like blasphemy, 
sacrilege; to break up a definition like, What is a sacra- 
ment; for the outline of the lesson, etc. Only the routine 
teacher will daily ignore these effective aids and resort to 
the easier method of “talking” to passive listeners. 

There is danger that Catechism, Bible History, Church 
History, Liturgy, etc., be considered as distinct divisions of 
the subject Religion. The wise teacher will attempt to 
correlate these divisions so as to present an impressive unity. 
For example, children are naturally hero-worshippers. Why 
not choose many of our illustrations from the life of our 
Lord, from the lives of the saints, from Bible History or 
Church History? So many beautiful anecdotes could be 
told to vivify and animate our lessons. True, stories should 
not be told for the sake of the story, but as vehicles to 
carry our lesson. They will make even abstract subjects 
appear concrete. Suppose the teacher is explaining, “What 
is a sacrifice?” Instead of stating the abstract definition, 
why not begin by telling the story of Abel’s sacrifice, and 
point out the priest, the victim, the acceptance by God? 
How could we discuss Lent without reference to our Lord’s 
fast, and to practices of the early Christians? How could 
we discuss vocation without telling the story of St. Paul’s 
vocation, the gospel story of the rich young man, the story 
of St. Joan of Arc, the story of Father Damien, the story 
of St. Francis Xavier and numberless others? Where stories 
and other illustrations are intimately interwoven with the 
dogma or the moral principles we teach there is greater 
likelihood that both will be remembered just as we remem- 
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ber Gospel stories with their inseparable lessons. But these 
illustrations must be foreseen and incorporated in the lesson 
plan to avoid the careless, lazy policy of hit and miss. 


CONCLUSION 


There should be a rapid summary of principles during the 
concluding minutes of any lesson. How easy this summary 
will be if our compact, logically arranged outline has been 
placed, or is then placed on the blackboard. Following this 
brief summary, the plan calls for the application of the 
lesson to the lives of the pupils, not in a general way, but 
in some specific, concrete situations. 

For reasons that will now be apparent, this discussion has 
postponed the assignment. The plan of the lesson thus far 
has not mentioned a text-book, nor does it presume that the 
teacher uses a text-book as an instructional tool. The pupil’s 
text-book was not intended to be used thus. The lesson plan 
presumes such a thorough preparation that the teacher is 
able to dispense with the use of a book and so devote his 
full energy to the pupils and to the presentation of his les- 
son. However, in making the assignment, the teacher corre- 
lates the text and the instruction given and holds pupils 
responsible for both in the following recitation. This prac- 
tice subordinates the text-book to the position it is really 
planned for, since, at best, it gives but a summary of the 
essentials explained by the teacher. It is the skeleton as it 
were; the teacher has clothed it with flesh and blood, has 
given it life to make it meaningful and hence interesting. 

In the introduction to Religious Instruction and Educa- 
tion by Rev. Rudolph Bandas, Bishop O’Hara writes: ‘“Moti- 
vation and attention are the key and touchstone to sound 
pedagogical method. One half-hour of the child’s genuine 
interest holds more of religious education than a year of 
unresponsive drill.” This is a strong assertion, one that 
should challenge every catechist. Will a lesson given accord- 
ing to the lesson plan described above result in better moti- 
vation, better attention, better interest? This also is a 
challenge to catechists since seldom is the lesson better than 
the plan. 





PRE-TEST FOR USE WITH “OUR BLESSED 
MOTHER” BY PETER A. RESCH, S.M. 


REVEREND ALFRED F. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University 


San Antonio, Texas 


Eprror’s Note: We believe that all those who are using the text, Our 
Blessed Mother,’ and those curricula that provide for a unit of study on the 
Blessed Virgin will be interested in this pre-test. In our next issue we will 


— an assimilation test prepared by Father Schnepp for the same unit of 
study. 


PART I: TRUE-FALSE 


The Gospels contain a complete account of Mary’s life. 
The Blessed Virgin is truly our mother. 

The Blessed Virgin had no earthly father. 

Joseph and Mary were husband and wife. 


Mary gave her free consent to the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. 


St. John the Baptist was a second cousin of Our Lord. 


Mary found out about the conception of St. John the 
Baptist from the angel Gabriel. 


Immediately after the Annunciation, Mary set out to 
visit her cousin Elizabeth. 


The reason for Mary and Joseph’s journey to Bethle- 
hem was to have the Messias born there. 


10. Joseph was a descendant of King David. 
11. Jesus was born in the inn at Bethlehem. 


12. At the Presentation of Jesus, Mary made the offering 
of a poor person. 


1 Rev. Peter A. Resch, S.M., Our Blessed Mother. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1939. Reviewed in the June, 1939, issue of the JouRNAL 
OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
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The birth of the Messias was well known in Jerusalem 
when the Magi arrived. 

Herod found out from his own learned men where the 
Messias was to be born. 

The Holy Family fled into Egypt after the departure 
of the Magi. 

. The Holy Family came back from Egypt after Herod’s 
death. 

The development of Jesus was similar to that of ordi- 
nary children. 

Mary guided the development of Jesus. 

When Jesus was twelve years old, He went with Mary 
and Joseph to the temple. 

After Jesus had failed to appear on the way home 
from Jerusalem, Joseph and Mary returned and found 
Him in the temple. 

Mary experienced deep sorrow over the disappearance 
of Jesus at the age of twelve. 

The Gospel expressly tells us that Jesus was docile to 
His parents. 


Jesus worked His first public miracle at the request 
of His Mother. 

Mary was physically present at the agony in the 
garden. 

Jesus confided His Mother to St. John on Calvary. 
Mary was with the apostles as they prepared for Pente- 
cost. 

We know both the time and place of the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s death. 

Catholics must believe that Mary is the Mother of God. 
The divine maternity places Mary in a very special 
relationship to the entire Trinity. 

The perpetual virginity of Mary is a matter of opinion. 
Mary had other natural children after Jesus. 

. The Blessed Virgin knew everything. 

The Blessed Virgin was ignorant of some of the things 
it might have been good for her to know. 
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Occasionally, at least, Mary’s feelings got beyond her 
control. 

The Blessed Virgin could and did suffer in her body. 
. The Blessed Virgin always did possess all the grace it 
was possible for her to possess at the moment. 

Mary progressed in grace as she advanced in age. 
Mary corresponded with every grace that she received. 
Because of her Immaculate Conception, the Blessed 
Virgin could not die. 

Mary always identified her desires and thoughts per- 
fectly with those of Jesus. 

. The Blessed Virgin has a unique claim on our honor 
and devotion. 

Devotion to Mary is essential to complete imitation of 
Jesus. 

Devotion to Mary is optional for Catholics, and can 
be neglected without danger. 

. The greatest saints were also the greatest servants of 
Mary. 

. Devotion to Mary is one of the surest marks of pre- 
destination. 


. Ordinary experience proves devotion to Mary is a 
powerful means of sanctification. 


God needed Mary for the distribution of grace. 
God has willed to make Mary the channel of grace. 
God prefers to distribute grace directly. 


. It is impossible for Mary to have anything to do with 
distributing grace. 


PART II: MULTIPLE CHOICE 


. Mary pronounced the Magnificat on the occasion of: 
(1) Her own presentation in the temple; (2) the 
annunciation; (3) the visitation; (4) the birth of 
Christ. 

. The following phrase occurs in the Magnificat: (1) the 
lowly He hath exalted; (2) blessed art thou among 
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women; (3) behold the handmaid of the Lord; (4) the 
Word was made flesh. 

. A prophet had foretold that the Messias would be born 
at: (1) Nazareth; (2) Bethlehem; (3) Jerusalem; 
(4) Capharnaum. 

Mary laid the new-born Jesus in a: (1) manger; 
(2) cradle; (3) bed; (4) cleft of the rocks. 

. Jesus was given His name at His: (1) birth; (2) cir- 
cumcision; (3) presentation in the temple; (4) bap- 
tism. 

The Magi were led to Bethlehem by: (1) an angel; 
(2) some soothsayers; (3) a star; (4) a prophet. 

The Gospel tells us that the Magi: (1) were kings; 
(2) were three in number; (3) came from the East; 
(4) died for Christ. 

. The order to fly into Egypt came to Mary: (1) through 
Saint Joseph; (2) directly from an angel; (3) directly 
from God; (4) from the infant Jesus. 

. After the return from Egypt, the Holy Family lived at: 
(1) Bethlehem; (2) Jerusalem; (3) Capharnaum; 
(4) Nazareth. 

. The town of Nazareth is in: (1) Judea; (2) Samaria; 
(3) Galilee; (4) Mesopotamia. 

Mary saw Jesus for the last time on this earth: (1) on 
Calvary; (2) on Easter; (3) some time during the 
forty days; (4) on the day of His Ascension. 

The last event of Mary’s life recorded in Scripture is 
her: (1) presence on Calvary; (2) presence at the 
Ascension; (3) presence in the Cenacle; (4) death. 
The title ““Mother of God” means that we consider 
Mary as: (1) Mother of the Divinity; (2) a sort of 
goddess; (3) Mother of a Person who is God; (4) 
Mother of the Trinity. 

. The Blessed Virgin: (1) was not subject to original 
sin; (2) was preserved from original sin; (3) was 


freed from original sin; (4) merited to be preserved 
from original sin. 
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Mary was a virgin: (1) before the conception of Christ; 
(2) in the conception of Christ; (3) after the concep- 
tion of Christ; (4) at all times. 


. St. Joseph was not: (1) the natural father of Christ; 
(2) the supposed father of Christ; (3) the real hus- 
band of Mary; (4) more than the betrothed of Mary. 
. The expression, “brethren and sisters of the Lord,” 
refers to: (1) other children of the Blessed Virgin; 
(2) other children of St. Joseph; (3) cousins of our 
Lord; (4) the faithful, His adopted brothers and sisters. 
. The Blessed Virgin committed: (1) sin; (2) voluntary 
imperfection; (3) involuntary imperfection; (4) none 
of these. 

. There was in Mary: (1) physical disorder; (2) sick- 
ness; (3) infirmity; (4) suffering. 

It would be wrong to: (1) worship; (2) adore; (3) rev- 
erence; (4) invoke: the Blessed Virgin. 

A worthless devotion to Mary is practiced by him who: 
(1) says prayers to her in order to sin more freely; 
(2) keeps on sinning though saying some prayers to 
her; (3) prays to her for help in overcoming tempta- 
tion; (4) imitates her purity as well as he can. 
Feelings of joy and enthusiasm in the service of Mary: 
(1) usually accompany true devotion; (2) are essential 
to true devotion; (3) are rather bad signs; (4) are the 
most important thing. 

It is a bad sign if we: (1) never ask Mary for temporal 
favors; (2) ask her for many temporal favors; (3) ask 
for nothing but temporal favors; (4) ask her for very 
big temporal favors. 


PART III: COMPLETION 


. What prayer contains words spoken by the angel at 
the Annunciation? 
Cite three expressions proclaiming Mary the Mother 


of God, that are found in well-known prayers and give 
the names of the prayers. 
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. cenacle 
. concupiscence 


. epiphany 


. evangelist 


filial 


. immaculate 


conception 


. incarnation 


magnificat 
. Nativity 
unique 


. Anne 
. Archelaus 


Bridget 
Gabriel 


. Joachim 


. John 
Luke 
Matthew 


. Zachary 
Elizabeth 
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IV: MATCHING 


A 


. becoming man 

. birth 

. a kind of flower 

. desire for illicit pleasure 


feast commemorating visit of the 
Magi 
Mary had no earthly father 


. freedom from original sin 


Mary’s hymn of thanksgiving 


. room of the Last Supper 
. pertaining to a son or daughter 
. the only one of its kind 


writer of a Gospel 


B 


. angel of the Annunciation 
. gives prominence to St. Joseph 


Roman governor of Judea 


. “Gospel of Our Lady” 
. had private revelations about 


Mary’s life 


. priest of the Lord, husband of 


Mary’s cousin 
reported father of the Blessed 


. Virgin 
. reported mother of the Blessed 


Virgin 


. son of Herod 
. took care of Mary after the 


Ascension 
the Blessed Virgin’s cousin 


. high-priest 





— 


. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
rs 
8. 
9. 
10. 


=O OPN KOMP eNe 
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Cc 


Annunciation 
Assumption 

Coming of the Magi 
Divine Maternity 
Finding of Jesus in the Temple 
Immaculate Conception 
Marriage of Cana 
September 8 Presentation of Mary 
October 11 Purification of Mary 
November 21 . Nativity of Mary 
December 8 . Saint Anne 

Saint Joachim 
Visitation 


January 6 
February 2 
March 25 
July 2 
July 26 
August 15 
August 16 


CON AARON 


KEY 
I 


. True ou . True 
. True 32. . True 
3. True aa: 3. False 
. False 34. . True 
. True a: 5. True 
. True ; ». True 
. False 37. . False 
3. True 38. . True 
. True 39. 9. False 
. False 40. 50. False 


II 


11. 
iz ; 
i3.. 3 
14. 
15. 


Iil 


The Hail Mary or the Angelical Salutation. 


“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners.”’ The 
Hail Mary. 


“Pray for us, O Holy Mother of God, that we may be 
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made worthy of the promises of Christ.” After the Salve 
Regina, or the Prayers after Mass. 

“Holy Mother of God, pray for us.” Litany of Loreto. 
“OQ Mother of God, despise not my petitions.”” The Mem- 
orare. 

“T believe . .. in Jesus Christ, His only Son . . . who was 
... born of the Virgin Mary.” The Apostles’ Creed. (Also, 
the Nicene Creed.) 

(Any three of these would be counted as correct. There 
may be others which could be recognized as correct, at 
the discretion of the teacher.) 


1. 
oe 
3. 
4. 


EDUCATIVE SACRAMENTS 

Some authorities discuss Penance before First Holy Communion 
because it is preparatory to Holy Communion, but for psychological 
reasons it seems to us to be more correct pedagogically to reverse 
the procedure. For the child’s heart is elated by the prospect of 
First Communion and not by Penance. Holy Communion is the 
ideal goal; Penance is the difficult approach to it. We know that 
once the heart has been inflamed with a desire for a particular 
object, it is easily reconciled to the difficulties connected with the 
attainment of that object. It is only when children are filled with a 
love of and a desire for the Eucharistic Savior that they will wel- 
come with joy in their hearts the hardships connected with Con- 
fession, though these hardships are not so great in children. Doyinatic 
considerations also seem to suggest this procedure. In the enumera- 
tion of the Sacraments, the Eucharist precedes Penance, not because 
it is greater—in that case the Sacrament of the Altar would occupy 
the first place—but because it is a Sacrament destined for all 
baptized persons. Penance is not necessary for all; it is a Sacrament 
of the dead. From this, we conclude that in our instructions we 
ought to accord Holy Communion the first place, and to give the 

Sacrament of Penance a secondary position. 
Rey. A. N. Fuerst, $.T.D., The Systematic Teaching of Reli- 

gion, Chapter IV, “Educative Sacraments,” p. 227. 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGES FOR WOMEN AND THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Early in 1939 this JouRNAL sent a request for information 
to the Sister Deans of the ninety-nine colleges for women 
listed in the 1936 Directory of Universities and Colleges.’ 
These letters were addressed to Catholic colleges for women 
to determine their participation in the work of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine in the United States. The 
study had the approval of the Chairman of the Episcopal 
Committee on the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 
the United States, Most Reverend E. V. O’Hara, D.D. 
Replies were received from fifty-four colleges. The data 
procured in reply to the questionnaire and in the unsolicited 
letters manifest a splendid picture of the interest of Catholic 
colleges in Confraternity work, particularly in that phase 
of it that is occupied with the teaching of Religion to chil- 
dren attending public schools. 

The present writer realizes that questionnaires are a 
burden to administrative offices. In order to minimize the 
burden placed upon those answering the questionnaire for 
this study, the seven questions asked demanded answers that 
required but a very few minutes for reply. It is quite pos- 
sible that many of the forty-five colleges that did not an- 

* Universities and Colleges—Normal Schools. Catholic Colleges and Schools 


in the United States. Washington, D. C.; National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, 1936. 
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swer the questionnaire are unfamiliar with the work of the 
Confraternity as an apostolate for the educated Catholic 
laywoman, or their present set-up, curricular and extra cur- 
ricular, appeared unable to give it attention. The data 
submitted informally in this report were procured from fifty- 
four of the ninety-nine colleges solicited. 


QUESTION I. KNOWLEDGE OF THE PURPOSE AND WORKS 
OF THE CONFRATERNITY 


The first question, in the request for information, asked: 
“Do your students receive any instruction on the purpose 
and works of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the 
United States?” In reply to this question, 31 colleges stated 
that their students were made familiar with the purpose and 
works of the Confraternity while 21 answered that no such 
instruction was given. The questionnaire did not ask where 
and in what manner this instruction was given. However, 
some of the schools added that the instruction was given 
in Religion classes, at a special meeting of the Catholic 
Action Forum and at Sodality meetings. St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, replied: “Yes, the students receive instruction 
on the purpose and works of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine in religion classes and at Sodality meetings. On 
April 21, 22, 23, of this year, the students of Saint Mary’s 
College, had the opportunity of seeing in action a regional, 
catechetical congress of the Confraternity and of partici- 
pating in many of its activities.” 


QUESTION II. LAY STUDENTS AND COURSES IN THE TEACHING 
OF RELIGION 


The second item on the questionnaire asked if the college 
offered a course in the teaching of Religion to lay students. 
There were 19 colleges that answered this question in the 
affirmative; 32 replied in the negative; 1 college did not 
answer the question; and 1 college replied that although no 
regular course was offered, a weekly instruction was given 
to those interested. As additional information, one college 
stated that the course was offered when called for. 
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The Immaculata Junior College in Washington, D. C.. 
offers a course in alternating years to all Catholic freshmen 
and sophomores. The Sacred Heart Junior College, Louis- 
ville, uses “the teaching of Religion as the basis of a study 
club activity.” At the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
members of the junior class, and seniors who are interested, 
receive instruction from the archdiocesan director of the 
Confraternity. At Webster College, Missouri, the Saturday 
morning course for religious teachers is also opened to lay 
students. At Maryville College, St. Louis; Manhattanville 
College, New York; and at the College of Chestnut Hill, 
Pennsylvania, no particular course is offered, but students 
engaging in the teaching of Religion are prepared for this 
work and are helped to prepare the classes which they actu- 
ally teach. At St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, during the 
summer sessions of 1938 and 1939, courses on the Teaching 
of Religion to Lay Students were offered by Miss Miriam 
Marks, Secretary of the National Center of the Confra- 
ternity, at Washington. During the regular school year at 


St. Mary’s such instruction is imparted in the Religion 
Course called Catholic Action. One college replied in the 
negative to this question; however the students from the 
college are prepared for the teaching of Religion at an arch- 
diocesan school. Another college replied that although at 
present no such course was offered it would, however, be 
given next year. 


QUESTION III. NUMBER OF STUDENTS PURSUING COURSES IN 
THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


The third piece of information requested asked for the 
number of students pursuing courses in the teaching of Reli- 
gion in Catholic colleges. The data procured do not permit 
of comparable presentation. Five colleges replied that all 
their students pursue a college course in the teaching of reli- 
gion. One college replied that three per cent of the student 
body takes the course, while others answered 2, 11, 14, 20, 
21, 23, 25 to 30, 30 to 40, 45, 60, 150, 200, 470. The data 
given, however, show that there are colleges, and they are 
not a few, that are studying this question systematically. 
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QUESTION IV. COLLEGE STUDENTS ENGAGED IN THE TEACHING 
OF RELIGION TO PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Forty colleges, out of a total of 54 contributing data, 
stated that one or more students from their school took an 
actual part in the teaching of Religion to public school 
children; 5 colleges replied that sometimes they had stu- 
dents taking part in this work during the summer; 8 col- 
leges answered this question in the negative, and 1 college 
did not reply to the question. The following figures repre- 
sent a sampling of the number of students mentioned by 
those schools taking part in this work: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 
10, 12, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 70, 80, 150. 

College students taking an active part in the teaching 
of Religion pursued this work in rural parishes not far 
from their colleges, in negro parishes, in their home 
parishes, in a jail, in a hospital, in community centers 
and social centers, in homes, and in county institutions. 

The following are taken from some of the replies: 

Seton Hill College at Greensburg, Pennsylvania, stated 
that 150 or more of their students conduct Catechism 
classes and discussion groups for hundreds of children 
throughout the year. This work is done principally in the 
mining towns surrounding Greensburg. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women in Brooklyn has ap- 
proximately 80 students teaching religion in their home 
parishes. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart in New 
York City has 70 students engaged in teaching Religion 
at Barat Settlement and in two parishes. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul has about 40 students 
each year engaged in this work. About 30 of this number 
actually teach; the others provide transportation, assem- 
ble materials, etc. Their classes for public school pupils 
are held in a variety of places: private homes, town halls 
in rural or suburban areas, and in public school buildings. 

Webster College, Missouri, has between 20 and 25 stu- 


dents teaching Religion in negro schools and in poorer 
districts. 
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The College of New Rochelle, New York, has about 
25 students teaching in one parish in New Rochelle and 
in several parishes in which they reside. 


Marywood College of Scranton wrote: 

In our Department of Religion we have two professors who give 
nearly their whole time to the work of this department. The head 
of the Department is Rev. James H. O’Hara, who received his 
doctorate from the Catholic University. His assistant, Sister M. de 
Ricci, received her training in the teaching of Religion also at the 
Catholic University... . 

Our day students are encouraged to help in the teaching of cate- 
chism in the parishes to which they belong. The work of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine is being carried out here in the 
Scranton Diocese and in the reports of the work of the different 
parishes our students are doing their share. Sister M. de Ricci has 
just given a course of training to a class of about fifty public school 
teachers who this week will begin their work of instructing public 
school children in Religion. Another group of about fifty young 
women, who wish to take part in catechetical work, begin a course 
of instruction under Sister M. de Ricci. They in turn will become 
catechists for the instruction of public school children. All the work 
is under the direction of the Reverend Dr. Dolan, Assistant Super- 
visor of the Schools of the Diocese. 

During the summer months our Sisters conduct vacation schools 
in the different dioceses where we have Convents. Their best helpers 
are the students trained in our schools. 


QUESTION V. COLLEGE STUDENTS AND VACATION SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


Thirty-seven of the 54 colleges replying to the ques- 
tionnaire answered that some of their students cooperated 
with the work of vacation schools; 3 colleges replied that 
they occasionally had students who did this work; 13 
colleges answered in the negative, 1 college did not reply 
to this particular question. One college replied that they 
had students who wished to cooperate with this work but 
were unable to find any work to do in their respective 
neighborhoods. In several places vacation school work is 
done entirely by Sisters. At St. Joseph’s College, Brook- 
lyn, the secretary of the Confraternity asks for volunteers 
for the vacation school and receives the assistance of 
approximately 30 students. Data were not procured on 
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the number of students cooperating with vacation school 
activities. 


QUESTION VI. COLLEGES FOR WOMEN AND COOPERATION 
WITH THE PASTORS OF STUDENTS 


It it not uncommon to hear that graduates of Catholic 
colleges make little or no contribution to parochial life. 
Since the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is primarily 
a parochial organization the sixth question in the present 
investigation asked: “Does your college, through cor- 
respondence or personal contacts, find out from the pas- 
tors of students the type of parochial cooperation desired 
after graduation, from students now attending Catholic 
Colleges?” 

The information obtained in reply to this question is 
difficult for brief presentation. It is quite possible that 
the wording of the question is responsible. The following 
miscellaneous replies are indicative of the answers re- 
ceived: 

The Secretary of the Confraternity is also a member of the faculty 
of the college and, through this contact, is able to speak about the 
need of various parishes and to ask for volunteers for catechetical 
work. 

Two years ago a letter was written to each of the pastors of the 
graduates, suggesting that the students were prepared and anxious 
to help in parish work. There was little response from the pastors. 


At a meeting of the faculty a week before the arrival of your 
questionnaire, each of these activities was mentioned as an element 
in a new religion program for our college. 


Students are urged to consult pastors and to cooperate with them 
in work of this kind. 


This is procured through the Parish Committee of the Sodality. 
We have begun to work on this problem. 


This is the first year we have done so. The project is carried out 
under the auspices of School and College Unit of Sodality of Our 
Lady. 


We have done so in individual cases but have made so far no 
systematic study. 


No. This seems a good suggestion, and we shall act upon it. 
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QUESTION VII. THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN AND 
DIRECT PREPARATION FOR THE “DISCUSSION CLUBS” 
OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Although thirty-six colleges stated their students re- 
ceived direct preparation for discussion club work the 
remarks added to the questionnaire forms definitely 
showed that Catholic colleges for women in general are 
not familiar with the discussion club technique adopted 
by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Without doubt, the 54 colleges that replied to the ques- 
tionnaire used in this investigation were those that have 
participated directly or indirectly in one or more of the 
works of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. It is quite 
probable the colleges which did not reply should be classed 
with those who would have offered negative returns. 

A good sampling of Catholic colleges for women seem 
to be alert to the need of cooperating with the religious 
instruction of public school children during the school year. 

A very small number of Catholic college women take part 
in vacation school work. 

In a few places there is a direct relationship between the 
diocesan office for the Confraternity and the Catholic col- 
leges for women in the dioceses. 

There has been little or no systematic work in Catholic 
colleges for women to determine from pastors of students 
the type of parochial cooperation desired after graduation. 

There seems to be very little understanding on the part 
of colleges of what is known as “the discussion club tech- 
nique” in the Confraternity. 


Preparation of Catholic College Students for Lay Leader- 
ship in the Parish will be a feature of the Fifth National 
Catechetical Congress (Saturday, November 4, 8:00 P. M., 
Hall of Mirrors, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati). Sug- 
gestions for this meeting or the general program are invited 
from all Catholic colleges. They may be sent to the Con- 
gress chairman, National Center of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 





THE PARISH CONFRATERNITY IN ACTION 





REVEREND JOSEPH M. PIER 
Holy Name Parish 


San Francisco, California 





It is the purpose of this paper to give a brief account of 
the actual work done by a Parish unit of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. We shall frankly state the difficulties 
met with in the formation of our parish unit, also showing 
how we overcame them to an appreciable extent, at least. 

To find teachers, able and willing, is the first difficulty 
met with in forming a parish unit. We are told, and rightly 
so, that public school teachers who are Catholics are ideal 
for this work; frequently, they know the children, and best 
of all, they know how to teach. If volunteers can be found 
among these trained teachers, then the Confraternity is 
easily formed and much time and work are saved. Therefore, 
good Catholics, teaching in the public school and living in 
the parish should certainly be invited to help. 


A public appeal from the pulpit may sometimes bring a 
willing helper. Unfortunately, however, these easy methods 
of finding teachers of religion usually fail, and we have 
found it more successful to do things the harder way, 
namely, by selecting suitable parishioners, and then training 
them for the work of teaching religion. This does require 
more time and effort, bus usually proves more successful. 

Religious teachers must be chosen carefully; they must be 
practical, I should say exemplary Catholics. The ancients 
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had a saying, that “no one can give to others, what he him- 
self does not possess,” and this adage is nowhere truer than 
in the imparting of religious knowledge. “Words may teach, 
but only example carries along.”” How can a careless and 
indifferent teacher of religion give enthusiasm to others? 
And enthusiasm is so necessary in this great work. Fervent 
Catholics, who themselves love their religion, are ideal for 
spreading it and implanting it firmly in the hearts of the 
young. 

Prospective teachers should have a fair knowledge of the 
Catholic religion, and should be willing to develop that 
knowledge by study and reading. 

Gentleness is needed as well as firmness, the one to hold, 
the other to control the children, since harshness repels chil- 
dren, and lack of discipline makes all study impossible. 

Finally, last but not least, there is needed a great deal 
of generosity to give of one’s time and effort regularly, some- 
times even at considerable inconvenience to self, for punc- 
tuality and regularity are essential qualities in a teacher. 

Thank God, there are in every parish some persons pos- 
sessing these qualifications, generous men and women, who 
are willing and able to help to do anything within their 
means to advance God’s kingdom on earth. Of course, some 
of the very best are prevented from teaching through work 
and family cares. Towards the end of the summer vacation 
we call on possible teachers and invite them to help. Their 
one objection, if any, is that they do not know how to teach. 
This is easily answered by telling them that they will be 
prepared for the work, and will be helped throughout, as 
often as this may be necessary. Allow me to repeat, that real 
willingness to help and a true spirit of generosity are the 
only traits that we cannot supply. All the rest training will 
do, because there is a great variety of work on hand, and it 
will be assigned according to ability. 

The training of teachers consists in a series of meetings 
at which model or demonstration classes are given by the 
priest in charge of the Confraternity. Multiplication of 
meetings will be necessary, for every new teacher should 
assist at a minimum of six demonstration classes before being 
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permitted to teach a class alone. Teachers joining during the 
school year are usually asked to sit in while an experienced 
teacher holds class. If possible, all are asked to go to the 
demonstration classes held at the archdiocesan center. This 
training is of the utmost importance, for the teacher makes 
the school. It is much better to have a few good teachers, 
than to have many untrained ones. The latter waste the few 
precious minutes at our disposal and discourage pupils, 
because children will neither come nor study unless classes 
are made interesting. For this reason we never allow young 
children to take care of a class, not even for once, because 
it is just so much time wasted. 


The teachers receive a copy of a few simple rules of guid- 
ance. Permit me to mention two of them: (1) Teachers are 
asked to pray daily for their own class, because the teaching 
of religion is not just a natural work, but one which needs 
supernatural help; (2) The teachers are asked to prepare 
their lessons carefully. Thorough preparation of the lesson 
is the natural means for successful teaching, which is quite 
impossible without it. This preparation means thinking and 
planning ahead for at least two hours each week. Some may 
say that is a great deal of time. In reality, it is very little 
considering the great work that we are trying to do. More- 
over, this thinking and planning can be done while working, 
walking, riding in the street car, etc. 


This preparation is so indispensable because we use the 
psychological method of teaching the Catechism, that con- 
sists of three points: apprehension, comprehension and appli- 
cation. Apprehension means that we endeavor, by picture 
and suitable story, to make the children apprehend or grasp 
the lesson. While avoiding, on the one hand, the extreme of 
doing without a text book, we also avoid too rigid adherence 
to the printed text. Especially do we most carefully prevent 
forcing any child to study an unexplained lesson. Experience 
shows that while the printed text is a great help, it is only 
a dead letter unless brought to life by a thorough explana- 
tion in language adapted to the class. 


Under comprehension we make sure that we are clearly 
understood by asking a multitude of questions about the 
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lesson, and in this way we soon discover if the children are 
following us. Most of us are quite sure that we can explain 
things very clearly; questioning of the children soon lets us 
know the truth. Moreover, our questions force the children 
to think about the lesson, show us their difficulties, and thus 
we can clear up misunderstandings right at their source. 


If the lesson is thoroughly understood then we proceed to 
tell the children how to put it into immediate practice, and 
this we call application. To us adults it seems so natural to 
draw our own conclusions that we easily forget that children 
need guidance even in this. And unless we do this, unless we 
teach them to use their newly-acquired knowledge about God 
and holy things, we are just beating the air. Our holy religion 
is not just a philosophy, but eminently and essentially a 
mode of life. Therefore, children need a working knowledge 
of it, not just a theory. “The letter killeth; it is the spirit 
which giveth life.” This is most true in the teaching of 
catechism. We all know how easily children lose interest 
when religion means just study and recitation. Granted, that 
this psychological way of teaching requires far more from 
the teacher, it is ever so much more interesting than rigid 
adherence to the dead letter of the text book. It is true that 
it will take more time, and our time is very limited, but 
half the Catechism, well known, is far better than all the 
Catechism half known. Where there is no understanding, 
there is also no real knowledge. 

The members of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
teach only on Saturday morning, because the Sisters of the 
Holy Family take care of the mid-week classes. Our Saturday 
morning class begins punctually at 9:30. Every teacher is 
expected to be in her assigned place to supervise the prayers 
of her class. Prayers last about five minutes. We then allow 
five minutes for study of the lesson explained in the last 
class. This seems a shameful waste.of time, but we know 
that the greater number of children do not study at home 
because the parents do not care. While the children study, 
the teacher marks her attendance book. The absentees are 
marked on a special slip of paper provided for this purpose. 
If any of these should come late, they are marked tardy. 
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This check-up is very important, as shall be explained later. 
It only takes a moment, because the classes are very small, 
about twelve children to each teacher. 

Recitations begins at about 9:40, i.e., of the lesson ex- 
plained in the last class, and not just the dead letter of the 
Catechism, but a continuous quizzing to find out if the 
lesson is undersood, if the practice suggested was performed 
and how often. Children are usually very truthful in this 
matter. Credits for recitation are marked in the book pro- 
vided, and praise is given where deserved. If the lesson is 
not known satisfactorily, it is explained more carefully 
instead of a new one. 

Let us suppose that the lesson is well known according 
to the ability of the group, then we proceed to explain the 
next lesson, explaining the difficult words, using Bible stories 
and stories from actual life to illustrate, every step being 
followed by quizzing to hold attention and to produce 
mental activity. The lesson so explained is then assigned 
for study, and a pious practice or two connected with the 
lesson is suggested for use during the week. It is surprising 
how fast time flies when this system is used. 

At about 10:20 we practice singing in general assembly, 
one of the Confraternity members playing the organ. At 
this time we prepare the hymns to be sung during the chil- 
dren’s Mass on Sunday morning. 

This Mass is at 9:00 A.M. Prayers are recited aloud by 
all, and the singing of hymns fills up the whole time profit- 
ably. Incidentally, many of the common prayers are learned 
by heart in this way without direct study, and the children 
become acquainted with the Mass in a practical way. A 
sermon is preached that is adapted to the young listeners. 
A few of the teachers help to keep order at this Mass. 

I may mention in passing that we have found it best to 
grade the children according to their standing in the public 
school. Children whose religious education was neglected 
will not sit in class with smaller children. Such an arrange- 
ment hurts their pride, and they leave. On the other hand, 
being more advanced mentally they soon pick up what they 
missed, if given a little extra attention. 
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Having organized the Confraternity, trained our teachers 
and arranged our plans, we come to the crucial question, of 
“how to get the children to come.” 

We proceed as follows. We have, and continually keep up- 
to-date, a complete list of all the Catholic school children 
in the parish, from six to fifteen years of age. Our principle 
is, that if a child is old enough to go to school, it is old 
enough to come to Catechism. This register contains infor- 
mation concerning age, school and sacraments received. From 
this list a complete set of stencils is made, and a postcard 
is mailed to each child, once a month. We mail the postcard 
to the child, because it is a big event in any child’s life to 
receive something through the mail, and the parents will 
certainly know about it. We have found the judicious use of 
postcards a very successful help in getting the children to 
come to Catechism and especially to monthly Holy Com- 
munion. Newcomers to the parish are, of course, first visited 
by the priests, and our system of religious training is then 
explained to them, and their cooperation requested. 

Many parents, thank God, fully realise their duty and 
cooperate fully with us in this important matter. But alas, 
far more of our Catholic parents have little if any interest 
in their children’s souls, and that is exactly why their chil- 
dren need our teaching most. This is where the members of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine known as visitors 
or fishers enter the field. 

You may recall what I said earlier, about the careful 
checking of absentees at every class of Catechism. These 
lists are carefully collected and arranged. Then a few names 
are given to each visitor, as much as possible in their own 
neighborhood. The priests will take the worst cases, and the 
follow-up is under way. This follow-up works wonders, for 
by means of ringing doorbells, and if the doors refuse to open, 
by phoning, we usually convince the parents that the only 
way to get rid of us is to send the children regularly to 
Catechism and to Sunday Mass. This follow-up system is 
quite laborious, but it does produce the desired result in 
most cases. Needless to say we fail in some cases because 
the parents go so far as to oppose us openly, but this is 
rare. 
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Sometimes, if the parents will not help, we can also con- 
vince the children by talking to them, giving them little 
presents for attending, and especially through their little 
playmates, some of whom make very successful fishers. 

From the foregoing rather lengthy description it may 
seem to some that the organizing of the Parish Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine must be very difficult. This is not the 
case for, in almost any parish, we find a group of willing 
workers, who are doing all that is necessary for membership. 

We hold our monthly meeting immediately after class, or 
it could be held after Sunday Mass. At this meeting we talk 
things over, suggestions are made, corrections are given, 
methods of teaching are explained again; guidance is given 
in how to improve the work; if needed, there might be 
another demonstration class; etc. 

We have found that the meeting is especially useful to 
encourage the workers, for we all need a little encourage- 
ment from time to time. ‘“‘Rome was not built in a day,” 
and even if results seem disappointingly small, they will 
surely follow persistent effort. Finally, we must frequently be 
reminded, that the teaching of religion is God’s work par 
excellence, in which it is a privilege to share. Although we 
must do our very best, success depends upon God’s blessing, 
for which we must constantly pray. 

The above system may seem rather complicated. In reality 
it runs by itself after the first month or so. Some such system, 
well thought out, and rarely if ever deviated from, is essential 
to success. Many parents objects to a continuous course of 
religion. One, two, or at most three months of rush prepara- 
tin for first Holy Communion seems enough to them, and 
after a lapse of years another rush preparation for Confirma- 
tion. While this is certainly better than nothing, it is far 
from satisfactory. 

It takes systematic and consistent effort, continued 
throughout the whole period of school life, to train morally 
strong and well-instructed Catholic men and women. If our 
boys and girls reach manhood and womanhood without 
acquiring a thorough working knowledge of our holy faith, 
it would be tempting God to expect them to seek it later in 
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life. True, miracles of grace sometimes do happen, but we 
must deal with ordinary facts, not with exceptions. Experi- 
ence clearly teaches that most children never add in later 
life to the religious learning which they received at school. 
Brief, even though intensive preparation for the reception 
of the Sacraments, while perhaps giving intellectual train- 
ing, fails to train the heart, fails to develop habits of religion. 
To develop these precious habits of living our holy religion, 
that is the purpose of the Parish Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. And this purpose is accomplished by systematic 
teaching and continual check-up work during the whole 
period of school life. 


VIEW EXPRESSED AT THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


“We have scarcely scratched the surface in bringing the social 
teachings of the Church to our people.”—Rev. Hugh A. Donohoe, 
St. Patrick Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 


Views Expressed at the Cleveland Conference,’ Catholic 


Action, Vol. XXI, No. 7 (July, 1939), p. 10. 





NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CENTER OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


“THE FINISHED CHRISTIAN” 


“Tt is a work which does not spend itself in supplying 
entertainment or empty pleasure, in the hollowness of meet- 
ings and idle talk; it cannot be classed as just another 
society to join; on the contrary, it involves work properly 
so called; it means zeal, devotion, and sacrifice. It will make 
better those who perform it, and those for whom it is per- 
formed. It will develop home life, Christian character and 
knowledge. Of all the institutions in the Church outside of 
orders of religious under vows, the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine is the best adapted to produce the “homo 
perfectus ad omne bonum opus instructus,” (the finished 
Christian equipped for every good work.)”” 

The pastor placed the magazine on the table, removed his 
eye-glasses and assumed, as his third assistant called it, his 
“ruminative mood.” The paragraph that he had read was 
written five years ago by the zealous priest and scholar, the 
late Rev. F. A. Walsh, O.S.B., first director of the National 
Center of The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. If the 
pastor was delayed five years in reading the article, this is 
not surprising. The pastor of a city parish is a busy man. 
Let us be grateful when he is one to file his magazines and 
journals until the happy time when he has leisure to read; 
let us be grateful for the printed word which waits patiently 
for a reader and preserves the good thought when the echo 
of the spoken work has long since died away. 


“It means zeal, devotion, sacrifice . . . the Confraternity 


is adapted to produce the finished Christian equipped for 
every good work.” The pastor turned the sentences in his 


*xRev. Francis A. Walsh, O.S.B., “The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
and the Present Position of Religious Instruction in the United States,” 290-91, 
Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. V, No. 4 (December, 1934). 
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mind until he had gotten from them the meaning and the 
spirit that animated the author as he wrote them five years 
ago. As he pondered their significance the deep meditative 
furrows settled in his brow. He had a Confraternity unit 
in his parish. In fact all the parishes had Confraternities; 
the Bishop had made it mandatory. But what did the Con- 
fraternity amount to in the parish life? It had given rise 
to some very fine religious discussion clubs. Indeed, the 
pastor remembered his justificable pride when he reported 
to the Bishop “21 religious discussion clubs completed a 
study of the Mass.” But what did that mean? Did it increase 
attendance at daily Mass? Yes. Did it teach the parishioners 
to more truly offer the Sacrifice with the priest? Yes; prac- 
tically all who attended the clubs now used a Missal and 
followed the Mass with intelligence and vitality. Undoubt- 
edly, the religious discussion clubs had quickened the spiritual 
life of the parish. The effect produced on the members 
showed that the religious discussion clubs nourished spiritual 
life and were a means to personal santification. But the Con- 
fraternity, if it is capable of producing the “finished Chris- 
tian” must mean something more. Not only must its good 
works assist a man on the difficult road of personal santi- 
fication, but it must also show him how to help his neighbor 
along the same road. The “finished Christian” is like St. 
Paul in his zeal for the other members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 


The pastor nodded his head thoughtfully. It was well that 
he had read this article. It is clear to him now that the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine was not discussion clubs; 
it was not religious vacation schools; it was not inquiry 
classes for non-Catholics. It was not to be defined in terms 
of what are only its missionary methods. It is to be defined 
in terms of its mission which is to seek out the weak in 
faith, the poor in spirit, the willfully ignorant and the inno- 
cently ignorant, the fallen-away, and to instruct them, by 
whatever means the customs of the age dictate, in Christian 
Doctrine. Religious discussion clubs, religious vacation 
schools, school year religious instruction classes, parent-edu- 
cator clubs,—these are the means that the tenor of the age 
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dictates. A century from now there may be other methods 
and other means, but the mission of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine will be the same. 


It was the mission of the Confraternity, the pastor 
thought, that he had failed to teach his people. What was 
it that he had told them when he urged their membership 
in the religious discussion clubs? Something based on that 
once excellent phrase, now as meaningless and thoughtlessly 
uttered as any cliché, “an articulate laity.”” But he had not 
pointed out the opportunities that waited for “an articulate 
laity;” he had not explained to his people the “neighborli- 
ness” that the Confraternity of Christian Dctrine insists 
upon. There are two great commandments that contain the 
whole law of God, first ““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, with thy whole 
strength, and with thy whole mind”; secondly “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Surely the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine is the practical agency of the Church by 
which the ordinary man or woman, married or single, in any 
of the varied trades and professions of secular life, might 
perform extraordinary works of charity for his neighbor. 


We teach the story of the Good Samaritan not less—and 
not more—than do the Protestant denominations. Indeed, 
charity has become almost synonymous with the giving of 
alms to the poor, the care of the sick, the help of the dis- 
eased. But there is a charity due to the soul of one’s neighbor 
as well as to his body. The “‘finished Christian” is one who 
is touched as deeply by a sick or unhealthy soul as by the 
festering sores of a leper. If we need go no further than 
our own parish to find the physically sick and the materially 
poor, we need not go beyond these same boundaries to find 
the spiritually sick and the spiritually poor—those persons 
who cannot be helped by the St. Vincent de Paul alms box. 

After the discussion club, what? What, indeed, but that 
those who have enriched their own store of religious knowl- 
edge, who have drunk more deeply of the eternal spring of 
everlasting truth, should communicate this knowledge and 
this truth to their neighbors. The parish Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, with the parish priests directing, is the 
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practical agency whereby the laity with “zeal, devotion, and 
sacrifice” can give highest obedience to the command, ““Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The parish Confraternity opens the avenues for communi- 
cating this love. The careless Catholic who intends to die in 
the faith but has not yet gotten around to living in it, may 
easily be persuaded to join a “club” that is going “‘to discuss” 
religion. The careless parents who neglect to send their chil- 
dren to religious instruction classes will not think it strange 
if a “neighbor” offers to run the children up in her car to 
Saturday morning instructions, and may eventually awake 
to their own neglect of duty; non-Catholics will not be 
affronted by an invitation to an inquiry class; the first 
approach to the fallen away Catholics may sometimes be 
best made by his friendly neighbor. There is a real mission- 
ary work awaiting the “fisher” or home-visitor in the parish 
Confraternity. There are equally important works awaiting 
the “teacher,” the “helper,” the “parent-educator,” all types 
of membership which the parish Confraternity offers. But 
motivating each membership and each activity is the great 
missionary Commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”’ The “finished Christian” lives and works for the 
second Commandment as he lives by the first commandment. 

The conclusion reached by the busy city pastor may be 
best explained by his answer to the assistant who inquired: 

“When do we start the Confraternity work this fall?” 

“You mean,” the pastor replied, “when do we start the 
Confraternity to work this fall.” 


THE CONFRATERNITY QUESTION BOX 


Q. We found the Religious Vacation School Manual which 
you publish very helpful to our teachers in the vacation 
schools. Do you have something similar for the winter 
instruction classes held for public school students? 

A. The School Year Religious Instruction Manual, outlining 
a course which teachers of religion classes for public 
school students may follow, is also published by the 
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National Center. The 1939 revision will be ready for the 
fall classes. The Manual is published in two parts, grades 
I-IV and grades V-VIII. Advance orders may be placed 
with the National Center of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Q. Where may I obtain a list of books on religious subjects 


that could be used in a study club of adults. 


A. The National Center supplies on request a list of discus- 


sion club texts with outlines that have been successfully 
used by religious discussion clubs. 


. We used the projects published by the Confraternity in 
Los Angeles to great advantage in our vacation schools. 
The interest in the project work was so great that I 
would like to include a project period in our school year 
religious instruction classes. 


. Your inquiry came to one who has a strong bias in favor 
of a project that is simply called ““My Parish.” A sheet 
of instructions on how to develop the project may be 
obtained either from St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. 
J., or the Los Angeles Confraternity. The resourceful 
teacher may adapt the project to any grade level. Cath- 
olic children attending the public schools need all the 
assistance they can be given in developing a “parish 
consciousness,” a prerequisite to parish loyalty. The 
parish project acquaints them with the history of the 
parish, the boundaries, the place of the parish in the 
diocese, the services held in the parish church, the sup- 
port of the parish, vocations form the parish, etc. This 
is a project which calls for personal endeavor and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the pupils, and when the 
fifth graders, for instance, are engaged in a project book 
on “My Parish,” it is safe to say that the parents also 
will learn by the question method many things about 
the parish and their duty to it. 


. IT read in my diocesan paper that an institute for teachers 
of religion to public school children would be held at the 
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Catechetical Congress in Cincinnati this November. Are 
lay teachers permitted to attend? 

A. Permitted? Urged! Many lay teachers of religion have 
already indicated their intention to take part in the 
Institute. The Church needs many lay catechists to 
assist the clergy and religious in the teaching of reli- 
gion, and one of the objectives of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine is the recruiting and training of lay 
persons who will teach Christian Doctrine. 


THE TEACHER AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


If we want to raise a Catholic generation that associates the 
Gospel with the poor and the Catholic Church with the working 
classes, we cannot for obvious reasons do without the school 
teachers. Our own preaching looks too much like closing the stable 
door, after the horse has slipped away ; and besides, it is too inter- 
mittent. The Catholic teacher stands by the child; he supplies it 
with knowledge; he alone is the natural go-between the Church 


must rely upon to open contact. The point needs no laboring. What 
should be the teacher’s qualifications and methods? 


The first is experience. 


A teacher who is comfortable, knows the papal encyclicals by 
heart and has never crossed the threshold of a poor worker’s hovel, 
is obviously no use. He could not possibly be sincere. Blessed in 
this respect is the teacher whose children belong to the poorer 
classes, for his field of observation is wide open to him. He has 
only to set out to make friends with his children’s parents, call on 
them as a friend interested in their child, as a teacher will 
naturally be assumed to be, and keep his eyes open. Should he let 
the parents suspect that he intends to use them as exhibits, as 
objects of experimentation in anima vili, he had better save his 
energies for more useful work and leave the parents in peace. But 
if he has the tact to conceal his real purpose, honorable in any way, 
which is to get a practical knowledge of the conditions in which 
the poor are living, he will get as a personal friend all the informa- 
tion that is needed to make him a valuable pioneer of Catholic 
social doctrine. 


By Msgr. Canon Arthur Jackman, “The Teacher and Social 
Problems,” The Faculty Adviser, Vol. III, No. 1 (September, 
1939) p. 1. 











New Books in Rebiew 


The Unified Gospel of Jesus with Summaries and Notes. 
The Four Gospels in One Narrative in Chronological Order. 
Adapted from I] Vangelo Di Jesu E Gli Atti Degli Apostoli 
Di Sac. A. M. Anzini. By Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1939. Pp. xv+285. Price $1.00. 


Father Hurley presents the gospel story under the follow- 
ing seven headings: The Coming of Christ; The Beginning 
of Christ’s Public Life; The First Year of Christ’s Public 
Life; The Second Year of Christ’s Public Life; The Third 
Year of Christ’s Public Life; The Closing Days of Christ’s 
Ministry, the Passion and Death of Christ; The Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension of Christ. The Gospel narrative is herein 
presented in 128 incidents or groups of incidents, each ac- 
companied with notes to facilitate understanding. 





The Eucharist. By Peter Skarga, S.J. Translated by Ed- 
ward J. Dworaczyk. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1939. Pp. xviiit+225. Price $2.00. 


This is the first English-published book by the brilliant 
and saintly Polish Jesuit of the sixteenth century. Part One 
of the volume treats of “The Eucharist a Sacrifice” and Part 
Two of “The Eucharist a Sacrament.” Father Skarga’s work 
can be used as a source of information and inspiration by 
the layman and teacher, and a reference for priests in the 
preparation of sermon material. 





The Sacrifice. By Paul Bussard. St. Paul: The Leaflet 
Missal, 1939. Pp. 210. Price $1.00. 

The author of this volume is editor of The Leaflet Missal. 
He presents in The Sacrifice the explanation of each prayer 
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in the Mass. Part One is entitled ““The Mass of the Catechu- 
mens.” Part Two is called ‘‘The Mass of the Faithful.” This 
volume of Father Bussard’s should be an invaluable hand- 
book for all teachers of Religion and for all others who are 
seeking a liturgical interpretation of the Mass. 





Instructions on Christian Doctrine. The Sacraments. 
Adapted from the Italian of The Very Rev. Ildephonsus 
Bressanvido, O.F.M., and other sources by The Rev. Nich- 
olas O’Rafferty. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. x+336. Price $2.75. 

This is a companion volume to the author’s well received 
text, The Apostles Creed. Both volumes are adaptations 
from the Italian. The text is organized into forty-one instruc- 
tions, treating of the sacraments, their institution, their 
nature and other materials concerning them. 





Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon. By Edwin V. O’Hara. 
Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1939. Pp. 
xv+234. Price: Study Club Edition 50c; Library Edition 
$1.00 (plus postage). 

This centennial edition represents the fourth edition of a 
volume first published in 1911. Bishop O’Hara’s work is 


the only single volume reference on pioneer Catholic history 
in Oregon. 





The Following of Christ. The Spiritual Diary of Gerard 
Groote (1340-1384) Founder of the Brethren and Sisters 
of the Common Life. Translated into English from original 
Netherlandish texts as edited by James van Ginneken, S.J. 
of the Catholic University of Nymegen by Joseph Malaise, 
S.J. New York: America Press, 1939. Pp. xv+269. (No price 
received. ) 

This is the translation of The Following of Christ as 
written by Gerard Groote. Its object is to increase love for 
the volume through a better understanding of the spiritual 
truths it contains. It is a faithful translation of the original 
Netherlandish text in simple and idiomatic English. At the 
beginning of the text there is a table comparing the chapters 
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of the Liibeck edition with Books Two and Four in the A 
Kempis edition. The volume is printed in a style of type that 
makes it easy to use for devotional purposes . 


Pilgrim Places in North America. A Guide to Catholic 
Shrines. By Ralph L. and Henry F. Woods. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1939. Pp. xxv+194. Price $1.50. 


This is the only book of its kind describing Catholic devo- 
tional places in America. The authors confine themselves to 
shrines in the United States and places easily accessible in 
Canada. The shrines are listed state by state. For each shrine 
there is given its exact location, its history, a description of 
the shrine and its particular devotion, as well as other items 
of interest to pilgrims. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Baschab, Rev. Charles R. A Manual of the Catholic Religion. 
Part Three—The Service of Good. A Religious Textbook for 
Advanced Students. San Francisco, California: Text Book Pub- 
lishing Company, 1939. Pp. 416. Price $1.50. 

Bover, J. M., S.J. Jesus the Messiah. The Four Gospels in One 
Narrative. According to the Chronological Order. English adapta- 
tion by J. Burgers, S.J. With many illustrations (Second revised 
edition.) Belgium: Brepols’ Catholic Press, Turnhout. New York: 
C. Wildermann Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 334. Price $1.00. 


Coyne, Anne. A Shepherd and a King. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. 124. Price $1.50. 

De Angelis, Rev. Michael, C.R.M. The Correct Pronunciation 
of Latin According to Roman Usage. With Phonetic Arrangement 
of the Texts of The Ordinary of the Mass, Requiem Mass, Re- 
sponses at Mass, Benediction Hymns and Hymns in Honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Edited by Nicola A. Montani. Second Edi- 
tion Revised and Corrected. Philadelphia, Pa.: The St. Gregory 
Guild, Inc., 1705 Rittenhouse Square, 1937. Pp. 47. Price 75c net. 
Discount for quantities—Postage extra. 

Fenton, Joseph Clifford. The Theology of Prayer. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. xii+257. Price has not 
been received. 

Gogniat, Joseph. Little Grammar of Gregorian Chant. To 
Propagate the Principles Contained in the Vatican Edition. Fribourg, 
Switzerland: CEuvre de Canisius et Marienheim, 1939. Pp. 79. 
Price 40c. 
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Green, Victor G.,O.M.Cap. The Franciscans in Medieval English 
Life (1224-1348). Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1939. 
Pp. xi+164. Price $2.00 (cloth bound) ; $1.50 (paper bound), plus 
postage. 

Mueller, Rev. F. J. Christ's Twelve. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. xiii+-113. Price $1.00. 

Sharp, Rev. John K. Spoken in the Market Place. A Year’s 
Instructions and Sermons on the Creed and the Sacraments. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1939. Pp. vi+-221. List price $2.25. 

Spieler, Joseph. As I See Me. Helps in Self-Discipline. English 
translation and adaptation by T. A. Rattler. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. xii+97. Price $1.00. 

The Music Committee of the Society. The White List of the 
Society of St. Gregory of America. With a selection of Papal Docu- 
ments and other information pertaining to Catholic Church Music. 
Third and Augmented Edition. Philadelphia, Pa.: The St. Gregory 
Guild, Inc., 1939. Pp. 78. Price 75c. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Translated from the Latin Vulgate Diligently Compared with the 
Original Greek, and First Published by the English College at 
Rheims, A.D. 1582. As revised by Dr. Challoner, London, A.D. 
1752. With Annctations and References by Dr. Challoner, Canon 
Haydock and Dr. H. J. Ganss, and an Historical and Chronological 
Index. With a Preface of Rev. James A. Carey. Turnhout, Belgium: 
Brepols’ Catholic Press. New York: C. Wildermann Co., Inc., 1937. 
Pp. 683. Price 30c each; $25.00 per 100. 


PAMPHLETS 


Ehman, Daniel, C.SS.R. The Mothers’ Saint, St. Gerard Majella, 
C.SS.R. Born April 6, 1726—Died Oct. 16, 1755. Printed for The 
League of St. Gerard, 131 McCaul Street, Toronto, Canada. Tor- 
onto: Catholic Extension Print, 67 Bond Street, 1938. Pp. 20. Price 
Se. 

Lucey, Rev. Cornelius. The Principles of Fascism. New York: 
The America Press, 1939. Pp. 22. Price 5c; single copy by mail 
10c ; $4.00 per 100; $30.00 per 1,000 postage extra on bulk orders. 

Murphy, Very Rev. Msgr. James H. Matrimony. Paterson, N. J. 
St. Anthony’s Guild, 1939. Pp. 41. Price 10c plus postage. 

Plassmann, Thomas, O.F.M. The Seven Words of Mary. A 
Woman’s Golden Diadem. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, 
1939. Pp. 53. Price 10c plus postage. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION BY HIS EXCELLENCY, THE MOST 
REVEREND JOHN F. NOLL 


At the Regional Congress of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, held at St. Mary’s College last April, the 
Bishop of Fort Wayne presented a paper entitled, ‘““What is 
Wrong with Our Schools?” Bishop Noll submitted his 
observations for discussion. He announced that criticisms 
of the same would be welcome. If “What is Wrong with 
Our Schools” had not appeared in The Acolyte’ and in an Our 
Sunday Visitor’ pamphlet we would have asked for permis- 
sion to present this paper in its entirety to our readers. We 
believe they will be interested in the following excerpts from 
Bishop Noll’s paper. In analyzing the products of Catholic 
schools and Catholic colleges he stated: 

“We have been teaching the science of religion and not its art; 
we have simply assumed that personal religious practice and apostolic 
action would necessarily result from a good fund of religious knowl- 
edge. You have only to watch parochial school children at Mass, 
including altar boys, even when they intend to approach Holy Com- 
munion, to be convinced of their lack of seriousness—and after 
receiving Holy Communion do you observe in them any indication 
of spontaneous fervor and love? As they begin, mechanically, so 


will they continue through life; a habit of indifference will become 
a second nature most difficult to conquer in later life.” 


*Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D. “What is Wrong with Our Schools?” The 
Acolyte, Vol. XL, No. 7 (July, 1939), 11-15. 


* Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D. What is Wrong with Our Schools? Hunting- 
ton, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1939. 
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“But because the religious course in grade schools appealed only 
to their intellects or terribly taxed their memories, many Catholic 
children enter the Catholic high school against their will, where the 
religion course is regarded as just an extra subject for which no 
credits are allowed; where the course is associated with a book with 
which the student has already wrestled for eight years. Its “must” 
and its “don’t”, which have come to be regarded as a curtailment 
of youth’s liberties, took all the joy out of religious practice during 
the elementary grades; and now, as adolescents, they interiorly rebel 
against the continued curtailment of that freedom which seems to 
be accorded to all who are not of their faith. 


“It is because parents have also confused religious education with 
religious instruction that they see no need of sending their children 
to Catholic high schools. They have a notion that eight years of 
religious instruction was sufficient, and that their boy or girl should 
‘have no need for further instruction.’ ” 


“You certainly will not understand me to be minimizing the 
benefits of advanced religious knowledge. I am rather contending 
that deep spirituality, which is possible without a theologian’s in- 
formation, is more important. Religious instruction and a wooing to 
piety and zeal should go together. If religious knowledge makes 
good Catholics, then graduates of Catholic colleges, Catholic intel- 
lectuals generally, should be the most spiritual men. 


“The well-instructed as well as the poorly-instructed Catholic, 
lacking spirituality, often leave the Church, but the spiritual Cath- 
olic, whether well or poorly instructed, never. The best instructed 
frequently fall into religious indifference, and marry outside the 
Church, but the spiritual Catholic never. The former may lose their 
souls, the latter surely will not. 


“Now isn’t there semething that the clergy, the members of teach- 
ing Communities can do about this? The subject merits wide dis- 
cussion and, since the Church cannot fail us, a practical solution 
can be found.” 


“To those who are bent on discovering the real explanation 
various opinions are volunteered. Some exonerate the school almost 
completely and throw the blame on the non-cooperative and even 
obstructionist home. Others charge that the character and the ex- 
cessive amount of recreational life, as compared to former days, 
are chiefly responsible. 


“But those who, because really worried, are giving to the subject 
the most serious consideration believe that the basic cause is to be 
found (1) in the false assumption that religious instruction im- 
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parted in the school will of itself produce spirituality; and (2) in 
the neglect of the teacher to apply the catechetical lesson both to 
the child’s own private conduct and to an apostolate in which he 
is in duty bound, even as a youth, to promote!” 


“When the late Pope Pius X ordered the clergy throughout the 
world to admit to its first Holy Communion the child on which the 
light of reason has just dawned, he defended the principle that 
efforts should be made to spiritualize the child immediately after 
acquainting it with its relationship to God and to Christ. Hence 
many of us now maintain that instead of waiting for spiritual 
stimulation through doctrinal instruction we should begin to arouse 
in the child of God an interest in things spiritual from the day it 
enrolls in school, whereupon it will likely fall in love with the little 
catechism. 


“Does not the little child usually pray more fervently than the 
adult although it is taught its prayers before it is taught much of 
anything about the God to Whom they are addressed? For the 
beginning of spiritual formation it needs only to know that He is 
a good God, that it was made for Him, and that Jesus loved it 
unto death. 

“Prayer will become as spontaneous, as it should be natural and 
easy, if the child be filled with a consciousness of God’s ever-near- 
ness, of His special readiness to answer the prayers of good children. 

“Prayer and the cultivation of virtue will become a habit—and 
habit becomes a second nature—if the pupil will come to realize 
vividly that God has shown a special selective love for the Catholic 
child, who is, in a peculiar manner, God’s child, in whose soul He 
actually lives, but from whose soul He must depart the moment it 
will seriously grieve Him. 


“Does it not seem most plausible that if the child be taught in a 
simple way to love our Lord it will want to know all about Him; 
that if it be kept mindful of its dignity as a child of God, of the 
vast difference between the Catholic and non-Catholic child; that 
if it be kept conscious of the presence of God within its soul, of 
the actual presence of Jesus in the near-by tabernacle, of His daily 
appearance on the altar at Mass, of the intensely personal love 
shown it by Jesus in Holy Communion—if the child, I say, were 
reminded of these facts daily, would not the Catechism lessons 
which deal with all these things, be devoured with greater relish and 
be more readily grasped? 

“In school the child must not receive the impression that it is in 
the hands of a policeman instead of a mother if we would hope to 
have it attracted to things spiritual. The teacher should train it 
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along lines of love instead of fear. The Catechism lesson will be 
disliked as much as spinach if the only reason for learning it is to 
escape a punishment the next day. ‘Shall I come to you with a rod, 
or in charity and in the spirit of meekness? (1 Cor. IV, 21). 

“The goodness of God in Himself and His goodness to us, our 
relation to Him as children and heirs of His glory in heaven, 
Calvary and the Eucharist, should be presented in all their loveli- 
ness before the child gets a catechism scare. These supernatural 
facts should certainly affect children deeply and create in them an 
appetite for more knowledge and more saintliness. After ‘tasting 
and seeing how sweet the Lord is’, the appetite should develop with- 
out much pressure from the teacher. Love for God will inspire 
action for the promotion of His interests, while mere instruction, 
even though it be continued unto the mastery of a book, might con- 
ceivably leave the Catholic ice cold—and experience teaches us that 
the generality of well-instructed Catholic youths are cold in their 
personal religious practice and cold towards an apostolate.” 


“In the mind of the writer the start should be made with the 
children in the first grades of our schools, before the ‘world, the 
flesh and the devil’ have made any impression on them, when their 
pure hearts can be trained to love Christ with great intensity. Their 
religion should be kept before them as a cause which even they 


must assist in promoting in their own homes, in their neighborhood 
associations.” 


FATHER COOPER’S ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION AND THE TEACHER’S PREPARATION 
FOR PARTICIPATION IN THIS WORK 


The September number of this magazine carried an article 
entitled “The Preparation of Teachers of Religion,’® by 
Reverend John M. Cooper of the Catholic University of 
America. We are inclined to think that Father Cooper’s 
discussion of religious education and teacher preparation 
the most challenging article that has ever appeared in the 
pages of this magazine. We would like to make Father 
Cooper’s analysis and observations the subject of a series 


* Rev. John M. Cooper, “The Preparation of Teachers of Religion,” Journal 
of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, No. 1 (September, 1939), 54-64. 
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of editorials beginning with the December number of the 
JouRNAL oF Reticious Instruction. The following ques- 
tions, based on Father Cooper’s discussion, are submitted 
with the hope that those of our readers who did not read 
the article will desire to do so: 


1. What is the major objective of Catholic religious edu- 
cation? 

2. What is the place of those objectives that train “men 
and women to give a reason for the faith that is in 
them, or to spread and defend the faith’? 

3. What are the two chief means that religious education 

uses to attain its objectives? 

What is demanded of good instruction? 

What must the school provide besides class instruction? 

How is the school an auxiliary to parish and home in 

child training? 

7. Why, in an efficiency rating of religious educators, 
should at least fifty out of one hundred points be 
credited to guidance outside of the classroom? 

8. What three factors should be provided for in prepar- 
ing teachers for the work of religious education? 

9. Why is the religious content of the commonly used 
seminary manuals of theology inappropriate for re- 
ligious education? 

10. What, in view of the objectives of Catholic religious 

education, should an educated Catholic know and why? 

11. What three factors must be provided for in bringing 
about the actual living of the Catholic way of life? 

12. How should time be proportioned for basic and sec- 

ondary elements in the school curriculum of religious 
instruction? 

13. What is the status of courses in character or soul train- 
ing in teacher-training curricula? 


14. What should be the preparation for high school teach- 
ing of Religion? 


PPP 
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FATHER NEWTON’S ARTICLES FOR THE TEACHER 
OF BIBLE HISTORY 


Many teachers of Religion in the elementary school and 
in the high school have declared that they are not making 
a success of Old Testament teaching due to their lack of 
background. This issue of the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION carries an article by Reverend William L. New- 
ton of the Catholic University of America on “The Prophets.” 
Since January, 1938 this JouRNAL has been fortunate to 
procure a monthly contribution from Father Newton, one 
of this country’s greatest scholars in the field of Bible study. 
Some of the topics treated by Father Newton in last year’s 
volume of this magazine are: Mosaic Institutions, Biblical 
Chronology, The Conquest of Canaan, The Adolescent 
Israel, Samuel and the History of Israel, and David. The 
September and October issues of this magazine carried 
articles dealing with Solomon and Israel Divided. Father 


Newton’s material, prepared for teacher enrichment, com- 
bines the unusual attributes of renowned scholarship with 
simplicity of presentation. 


EDUCATIVE SACRAMENTS 

OF ETT 
® a 
Whenever the Code of Canon Law refers to the catechetical in- 
struction of children, it always stresses the Sacraments of Con- 
firmation, Holy Eucharist, and Penance as the most important sub- 
jects of instruction. The reason is evident: These Sacraments are in 

a special way educational Sacraments. 


Rev. A. N. Fuerst, S.T.D., The Systematic Teaching of Reli- 
gion, Chapter IV ,“Educative Sacraments,” p. 226. 





Religion in the Elementary School 


THE CATECHIST 


BROTHER PHILIP, F.S.C. 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprtor’s Norte: This article is one of two papers presented by Brother Philip, 
supervisor of schools of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, to six hundred 
brothers of the New York province last summer. The second article entitled 


“The Qualities of the Catechist” will appear in a subsequent issue of this 
magazine. 


Catechists will receive inspiration from an examination 
of the original commission to teach if they note: (1) by 
Whom they are delegated; (2) the specific instructions de- 
termining the content of their lessons. “‘As the Father has 
sent me, I also send you,” “Going therefore, teach ye all 
nations;” this is general. “Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you;” this is specific. 
These words spoken directly to the apostles and indirectly 
to all catechists authorize our mission but, at the same time, 
they set a definite emphasis which every catechist should 
respect. The emphasis is clearly on observance. 


I. THE CATECHIST A MINISTER OF CHRIST 


A minister or an ambassador to a foreign country would 
not feel free to discuss in a personal way the policies of his 
country or his personal views on any and all occasions. He 
is but the representative, i.e., the mouth-piece of his chief, 
the president, or of the secretary of state. So too, in a sense, 
is the catechist a minister of Christ, one sent by Him on a 
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definite mission: “I also send you.” The instructions given 
are very clear: ‘‘Teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you.” The catechist is not free to 
shift the emphasis from observance, especially with younger 
children, to dogmatic theology, except in so far as dogma 
gives the reason for practice, or is he permitted to put his 
private interpretation on the explicit instructions of Christ. 
It behooves the catechist then to know intimately, and to be 
ready to follow with humility and docility, ““Whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” 

The catechist must remember that he is not a mere pro- 
fessor, he is a minister of Christ. Hence he must know our 
Lord intimately to be able to interpret Him; he must know 
His love and desire for children and His wishes in reference 
to them; he must know His method of winning children and 
treat children as He would; he must know His method of 
instruction; he must consider our Lord as his model as well 
as the model of children, and so must enter into His spirit, 
His labors, His prayers, His purpose. “I came that they may 
have life, and have it more abundantly.” In the words of 
our Lord, the purpose of the Redemption, the purpose of 
His mission and, therefore, of the catechist, is to bring 
spiritual life more abundantly to our children. But how? As 
the Church reminds us in her liturgy “through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” The 
work of catechizing must be done our Lord’s way. “Learn 
of Me.” 

Loyalty to his chief is demanded of every ambassador. 
There must be loyalty in ideas and ideals and in method. 
With reference to our chief, Christ, loyalty to His personal 
example is also demanded. In religious congregations, the 
founder and his successors interpret the particular manner 
in which this loyalty is to be shown. Thus, among the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, the faith and zeal of the 
Divine Teacher are particular virtues to be imitated, for 
these are assigned as characteristic virtues, the spirit of 
the Institute. Moreover, His maxims are urged emphatically 
as the animating principles of their spiritual life and of their 
religious instructions. In Meditation No. 171, the holy 
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founder says: “Your employment requires you to practise 
the maxims of the Gospel: read it therefore often with af- 
fection; let it be your principal study, but above all, put 
it in practice.” “Is your principal care therefore that of 
instructing your disciples in the maxims of the hold Gospel 
and the practice of Christian virtues?” (Med. 194). Par- 
ticular recommendations reduce these general ideas to prac- 
tice. The Common Rules prescribe that the common salu- 
tation among the Brothers shall be, “Live Jesus in our 
hearts.” While rising and on every possible occasion the 
Brothers are urged to use suitable Gospel maxims; thus, 
“Rise thou that sleepest and arise from the dead; and Christ 
shall enlighten thee.” (Collection). In this manner the ex- 


ample and the maxims of our Lord pattern their religious 
life. 


Naturally, a religious so imbued with a love of Gospel 
maxims will develop in his pupils a similar affection, for 
he realizes the maxims are the only perfect guide of conduct. 
He realizes also the sound pedagogical advantages in basing 
his religious instruction on the example and maxims of our 
Lord: (1) The maxims are so uniquely striking in form and 
content that they arrest attention; (2) They are short, 
pithy and easily remembered; (3) They are admirably 
adaptable to one’s daily life; (4) They are excellent sum- 
maries of the lessons in our Lord’s parables and permit 
effective repetition to give permanence to His lessons; (5) 
Their suitable, varying, pleasant form crystallizes instruc- 
tion and assists in its gradual assimilation; (6) They pro- 
vide simple but effective slogans and thoughts for the day 
which could be placed on the blackboard and discussed in 
a brief “reflection.” A few striking maxims will be sugges- 
tive: 


1. “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his own soul?” Profit is a commer- 


cial term and suggests that we consider the value ob- 
tained and the price paid. 


“Vou cannot serve God and mammon.”’ 


‘Where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” 
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“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with thy whole 
heart—.” 


. “In all thy works remember thy last end, and thou shalt 
never sin.” 


. “Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth, where the 
rust and moth consume.” 


. “Blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep 
hg 


Any one of these maxims thought through fearlessly in its 
applications would produce a change of life as was the case 
with St. Augustine and St. Francis Xavier. The uncompro- 
mising attitude of Christ is plainly stated in “You cannot 
serve God and mammon,” “What shall it profit a man—.” 
The catechist must first meditate profoundly on the full 
significance of these maxims to become imbued with their 
truth and to see their application. Only then will he effec- 
tively teach them. Maxims like these and the Beatitudes 
give Christ’s ideals. They mark out a straight and narrow 
road. Yet if pupils are thoroughly imbued with Christian 
ideals they will be less likely to succumb to the seductions 
of worldly maxims well represented by: “Eat, drink, and be 
merry for to-morrow we die.” In loyalty to his Chief, the 
catechist must, like St. Paul, courageously preach Christ 
crucified and faithfully interpret His ideals. 

In a sense then our Lord is the real catechist using cer- 
tain individuals as His mouthpiece. In the following prayer, 
said by pupils in the schools taught by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, this relationship seems to be implied: “I 
adore Thee my Saviour Jesus Christ and I acknowledge Thee 
to be my Master (Teacher). Teach me I beseech Thee to 
know, love and serve Thee—’’. If pupils and teacher would 
only visualize the Religion lesson with our Lord as the 
catechist what different reactions on the part of both could 
we not expect! If the catechist sincerely tried to do and 
say what he thinks our Lord would do and say, what love 
and zeal would he not bring to his lessons! By studying 
intently from the Gospel narrative he can at least learn our 
Lord’s aims, motives and methods. In this way he can be- 
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come a live conductor, one making contact between pupils 
and Christ, one bringing pupils to Christ in answer to the 
entreaty, ‘Suffer little children to come unto Me.” 


Il. THE MISSION OF THE CATECHIST 


To be sent by God, to have received the mission, is the 
first condition for participation in this sacred ministry and 
for hope for fruit in it. There is no question here of a purely 
material work for which human forces suffice. The salvation 
of men is a divine work. It has faith as its foundation. It 
is true that “Faith comes by hearing,” but it is on condition 
that one hears the word of God, and that the Holy Ghost 
collaborates with those who announce it. Ordinarily, God 
collaborates only with those He Himself chooses and sends 
to be authentic messengers of truth. This is the order estab- 
lished by Providence. 


The right to teach religious truth belongs to the Church 
and to her ministers, for it was to the apostles our Lord 
said, “Go teach all nations.” To them only He promised: 
“T will be with you till the end of time.” But if the Bishops 
as successors of the apostles have received the mission to 
teach, nothing prevents them from soliciting aid in this work 
from pious, instructed auxiliaries. Pastors and other priests 
are his delegates in the instruction of the faithful. Who are 
the helpers of the clergy in this important work? 

The first teachers of the child are the parents. Their obli- 
gations for the physical care, and for the moral and religious 
instruction of their children are imposed by the fourth com- 
mandment. The first lessons will be elementary but funda- 
mental in doctrine, in principles of morality, in means of 
worshipping God in prayer. Parents lay the foundation by 
encouraging habits of virtue, love for and fidelity to prayer. 
Next in order are religious teachers of congregations ap- 
proved by the Church for the specific purpose of religious 
instruction. The approval by the Church confers delegated 
authority. Lastly, lay catechists are invited, entreated to 
assist in the work since “the laborers are few.” The specific 
entreaty comes from Leo XIII in the Encyclical of January 
10, 1890, inviting all who are able to unite their zeal, their 
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efforts to combat ignorance and to spread knowledge of the 
truths of faith. This invitation confers delegated authority. 
For the exercise of delegated authority jurisdiction is neces- 
sary. The invitation of the ordinary of the diocese which 
confers jurisdiction is usually transmitted directly or through 
the pastor of the parish, or the diocesan superintendent of 
schools. 

Acceptance of the mission of catechizing imposes on those 
so honored the obligation of applying themselves to the 
work with all possible zeal. The salvation of souls is linked 
with this ministry. What a responsibility, especially in our 
day! There seems to be a conspiracy to malign the Church 
and to nullify her mission especially in the schools. Atheism, 
naturalism, communism are rampant. Immorality, sensuality 
are prevalent. Yet, we find many boys and girls and men 
and women leading saintly lives. Our mission is to preserve 
these and increase their number. It can be done only by 
“restoring all things in Christ.” That is the responsibility 
of the catechist. St. John Baptist de la Salle implores cate- 
chists “by prayer, by instruction, by example” to discharge 
their obligation with zeal. 


III. SUBLIMITY OF THE WORK OF THE CATECHIST 


The work of the catechist is superior to the work of 
actors, painters and sculptors who represent or portray 
Christ. The Fathers of the Church call catechizing a royal, 
an apostolic, an angelic, a divine mission. It is a royal func- 
tion, says Clement of Alexandria since the office of the King 
is to save his people. It is an apostolic function, adds St. 
Jerome, because it is the employment of the apostles whom 
Christ established as teachers, doctors, and saviors of men. 
It is an angelic function. What function have angels on earth? 
They work for the salvation of men. It is a divine function, 
since the occupation of God, says St. Denis, is to work for 
our salvation. It is not only by words but especially by 
example that the Fathers teach the excellence of the work. 
It was St. Peter’s first apostolic act on Pentecost. The saintly 
bishops of the Church regarded it as their first duty to teach 
catechumens and new Christians in familiar instruction. St. 
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Cyril and St. Augustine prepared written catechisms that 
they themselves taught. St. Jerome considered it a greater 
honor to catechize a young child than to be preceptor to a 
great monarch. Gerson, chancellor of the University of Paris, 
estimated this function so highly he employed the last years 
of his life in catechizing. Catechizing is esteemed because 
the catechist is the instrument of the Holy Ghost in the 
salvation of souls. The catechist is the salt of the earth that 
preserves hearts from corruption; the light of the world that 
illuminates for children the path of life. 


IV. THE PRESTIGE OF THE CATECHIST MAY BE MINIMIZED 


Several things tend to minimize the prestige and to lessen 
the importance of the catechist. For example, in radical 
child-centered schools, the child holds the center of the 
stage. The teacher is merely a guide, not a dominant, 
dynamic, personality. How would our Lord as a teacher 
fit into that picture? He says: “Come and see;” “Follow 
Me;” “If any man will come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, take up his cross and follow Me;” “I am the way, the 
truth, the life;” “If you love Me keep My commandments.” 
In the Christ-centered school, not the teacher, not the child, 
but our Lord should hold the center of the stage as the 
motivating force of religious education. 

In teaching Geography, Civics, Arithmetic, Nature Study, 
we will agree that experiments and pupil-activities are the 
easy, interesting, natural methods of learning. But in teach- 
ing Religion we teach right living on a supernatural plane 
Life is a warfare. Religious convictions must be stron: 
enough to guide life, and love of God must be strong enough 
to motivate right action. Will must be strong enough to 
determine right conduct. Because right living is more diffi- 
cult and more important than right learning, the work of 
the catechist is more difficult and more important than that 
of the teacher of science, etc. As the objective is different 
in Religion classes, as experiments in faith and morals are 
out of the question, as children must learn to say ““Not my 
will but Thine be done’”— it follows that while the laws of 
learning do not change, yet some of the techniques of the 
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child-centered school must be modified in Religion classes, 
especially must the catechist assume a more important rdle 
as Christ is presented as the Way, the Truth, the Life. 


We recognize also that the policy in modern text-books 
is to make them more appealing to the pupil. They are in- 
teresting in format and are attractively illustrated. The ma- 
terial is arranged psychologically. Numerous references are 
listed, quizzes and thought-provoking questions are pro- 
vided. This policy is excellent as far as improved text-books 
for pupils are concerned. They invite study, they secure 
pupil interest. So, too, in recent years texts for Religion 
classes have been made more inviting by the use of pictures, 
illustrations, stories and the narrative type of exposition. 
However, there may be danger that these attractive cate- 
chisms become a substitute for zealous catechists. Surely, 
we need good catechisms, but as Pope Pius X said, we 
especially need catechists filled with apostolic zeal. It is 
likewise true today that love for a Divine Personality is 
more effectively taught by a dynamic, zealous personality 
than through the medium of cold type no matter how inter- 
estingly presented. Hence the emphasis on the catechist for 
whom there is no substitute. 


V. MEANS TO BE EMPLOYED 


The most effective means to employ in teaching Religion 
are: (1) prayer, since the work of saving souls is a divine 
work demanding supernatural assistance; (2) vigilance, to 
prevent faults and bad habits or to encourage good habits; 
(3) instruction well prepared and given with fervor; (4) 
good example in one’s personal life, and in one’s exterior 
befitting the sublimity of the mission of catechists. These 
are the means strongly recommended by St. John Baptist 
de la Salle. If teachers employ these means, especially that 
of giving good example, pupils will not be able to say of 
them, “What you are shouts so loud, I do not hear what 
you say.” 

“Tf there is any one lesson where the teacher’s person- 
ality may win or repel students, that must be the religion 
lesson. Most desirable traits in a catechist are sincerity, 
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fervor, cheerfulness. Not even extensive knowledge and 
efficient methods will suffice in teaching religion if the teach- 
er’s personality is forbidding. As Brother Leo reminds us, 
“Methods, even very good methods, have their limitations. 
Unless they are clothed with the flesh of the teacher’s knowl- 
edge, and vivified by his enthusiasm, they are like the dry 
bones spoken of in the Prophet Ezekiel’s dream!” 


VI. RECOMPENSE OF THE CATECHIST 


The sublimity and the responsibility of catechizing are 
great, but so are the merits. Three things, says Father Cras- 
set, render an alms of great merit: ‘“‘the value of the thing 
given, the quality and need of the giver, and his intention 
or purity of motive.” What does the catechist give? Money, 
food, clothing, shelter? Something of far greater value, of 
inestimable value—knowledge of God and of all that con- 
cerns His service, the science of the saints. To whom is it 
given? To the children of God, fallen from their noble origin 
but whom their heavenly Father has resolved to call back 
to Him. What is the catechist’s intention? It is the noblest 
and purest man can conceive: to spread the Kingdom of 
God, save souls, aid in the work of Redemption. The reward 
will be proportionate to the value God attaches to souls. 
“They who instruct others unto justice shall shine as stars 
for all eternity.” Moreover, the Church is very generous; 
she grants to the Brothers an indulgence of 300 days each 
day they teach Catechism, and also a plenary indulgence on 
the feasts of the apostles; to the pupils she grants an indul- 
gence of 300 days each time they listen to catechetical in- 
struction. Lay catechists also have been granted liberal 
indulgence. God is not outdone in generosity. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER AND CHARACTER 


... many of the people trained on religious lines have a sacristan’s 
outlook on the world and an undeveloped sense of the whole duty 
of man, as an individual and as a member of society. 


By C. A. Bolton, “The Christian Teacher and Character,” The 
Sower, Vol. 131 (April-June, 1939), p. 90. 





HOW SHALL WE PRESENT RELIGIOUS VALUES TO 
THE CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS OF TODAY?* 


REVEREND G. DELCUVE, S.J. 
Centre Documentaire Catéchétique 


Louvain, Belgium 


Translated by 
BROTHER CHARLES HENRY, F.S.C. 
De La Salle College 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprror’s Norge: That part of Father Delcuve’s material that treats of the 
adolescent will appear in next month’s issue of this magazine. The September 
and October issues carried Brother Charles Henry’s translation of Father 
Delcuve’s article “What is the Point of Contact Between Religion and Modern 
Youth?” 


I. THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROBLEM AND A GENERAL 
SOLUTION 


We have tried in a preceding article’ to show why it is 
important to present religious truth as a value. We then 
sought for those aspects of our religion which would most 
naturally appear as good to the child, the adolescent, the 
modern man. It remains to be seen, this will be the object 
of the present article, how we will present those particular 
values which, according to their temperament, our pupils 
find of interest. Will it be sufficient to say coldly to the 
adolescent that our religion is beautiful and offers us a con- 
ception of the world that is both complete and satisfying? 
In order to show the role of the Church in the development 
of a people shall we be satisfied with a dry catalogue of 
facts, drawn from any chance collection of historical data? 

*G. Delcuve, S.J., “Comment présenter les valeurs religieuses aux enfants et 


aux adolescents d’aujourd’hui,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 66 (January, 


1939) 34-66. 


- Cf. Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 65 (Dec. 1938), p. 1177; Journal of Re- 
ligious Instruction, X (September, 1939), 11-22; (October, 1939), 103-126. 
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A. Solution indicated by the nature of the subject. 


We must admit that such an exposition will gain attention, 
with difficulty no doubt, but it will gain it none the less. 
After all, the matter of our courses permits us to count on 
certain sympathies. 


But let us be on our guard; a purely conceptual exposition 
can veil the character of value that a truth possesses through 
its relation to certain determined subjects. This is true above 
all, but not exclusively, when it is a question of pupils whose 
intellectual development is still immature. As Lindworsky 
justly remarked, the child has a very indefinite notion of 
these words and concepts; he pays attention only if he is 
forced to do so; as a result he frequently becomes fatigued. 
Because of all the disagreeable associations—the impossi- 
bility of understanding, the effort required, the fatigue re- 
sulting, the new value becomes, in its very presentation even, 
a negative value, an Unwert.’ 


This explains why some people, well-intentioned, too, do 
not succeed in interesting children, even when they speak 
to them of religious subjects capable of captivating and 
transforming their young souls. Even if for no other reason 
than to avoid such a mishap, it would be profitable to recall 
that man is not pure intelligence and that, in order to under- 
stand, he has need of the aid of his sensibility. 


But there is another reason for appealing to the sensi- 


bility, to the whole man, when one wishes to propose re- 
ligious values. 


Suppose, for example, that our pupils, because of greater 
maturity, grasp our abstract explanation and decide to seek 
the values they have glimpsed. It remains true that the 
sensibility, the imagination, the heart, that “bridge extend- 
ing between the two regions of sense and reason,” have not 
been won. Such tactics are dangerous at any epoch; they are 
lamentable in ours. Our materialistic and pagan civilization 
works with great force on the imagination, heart and pas- 
sions. Consider a moment the influence of the motion pic- 
ture. In Belgium there are more than 1100 motion picture 


*J. Lindworsky, S.J., Willenschule, Paderborn: Schéningh, 1932, p. 53. 
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houses containing seats for more than 525,000 people. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1937, if statistics are exact, 22,159,- 
000 people attended the movies, an average of 250,000 per- 
sons a day. The Herder Encyclopedia estimates 64,000 
motion picture houses in the world with a weekly attendance 
of 700 millions. 


Not infrequently, the motion pictures “fix in the imagina- 
tion and in the sensibility of the young, scenes that are 
sensual, accustom them to a physical conception of love, to 
a lack of reserve in their sexual life, predispose them to ac- 
cept infidelity, adultery, loose conduct before marriage as 
normal and innocent, present sinful love to them under a 
form more attractive than legitimate love, arouse in them 
violent and sensual emotions, to the detriment of the deep 
life of the spirit.’” 

But it is not only the motion pictures. In their turn, im- 
moderate reading of sport news and novels, certain radio 
programs, “too free and too familiar relations between young 
men and young women, between adolescent boys and girls, 
under pretext of removing through intimacy all inequalities 
between the sexes,’”* are some of the factors which exalt and 
paganize the sensibility. 

What is the result of this state of affairs? We formerly 
believed it good breeding, more “classical,” not to bother 
ourselves with the formation of the religious sensibility 
which, without doubt, is not the principal element of our 
religious life. “Educators ought to admit,” says Canon 
Pradel, “that they take less care to form the heart than to 
adorn the intelligence, direct the will, or correct the judg- 
ment.’”” If we happened to speak of the sensibility or heart, 
it was to observe that it was necessary to deaden the one and 
forcefully guide the other. In place of baser pleasures we 
should have been able to offer, to these ever avid faculties, 
a superior nourishment. That method of replacement, of 
substitution, has greater value than that of simple suppres- 

*J. Dermine, Les obstacles opposés par la famille et la société a Vidéal de 


la formation religieuse in Nova et Vetera, XVI (1934), pp. 537-538. 
*J. Dermine, tbid., p. 538. 


°H. Pradel, Pour leur beau métier d’homme. Paris: Desclée De Brouwer, 
1933, p. 140. 
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sion; we realize this, too late alas, when we see adolescents 
and modern men, weary of a method that is too negative, 
nourish themselves on the carnal fare that is offered them 
by the motion picture, radio, tabloids, novels, and racist, 
nationalist, socialistic and communistic propaganda. 


This materialistic indulgence is ordinarily followed, in a 
short time, by apostasy or abandonment of all religious prac- 
tice. How could it be otherwise? The man is divided inte- 
riorly: his will hesitates between the reason still judging as 
a Catholic and the sensibility already pagan. Concupiscence 
and the materialistic environment frequently lead him to 
choose the latter. Even those who persevere often present a 
strange appearance: there are young men and adults who 
know the formulae and the outlines of doctrine, assist at 
Mass on Sunday and receive Holy Communion, but who, 
beset by impure images or excited by an ideal that is earthly, 
rationalistic, racist, communistic, have lost the sensibility 
and the delicacy of the Christian. Enthusiastic for a particu- 
lar cause and principally, if not exclusively naturalistic, they 
have no longer any enthusiasm for Christ, nor filial docility 
towards His Church. 


It is here that is revealed a trait that clearly differentiates 
our period from the pre-war days. Formerly, if the imagina- 
tion, the sensibility, the heart were only imperfectly won to 
religion, no serious loss resulted because they had not been 
completely won by the enemies of the Church. The situation 
today is not the same. We can mitigate the evil by forbid- 
ding to those submissive to us access to certain places of 
amusement, attendance at certain shows, the reading of cer- 
tain works. In fact, we will use our authority, without nar- 
rowness, but also without feebleness. None the less, these 
measures will not suffice to combat the pernicious influence 
of an unwholesome atmosphere. 


Years will pass before we are able to create a Christian 
environment. If we do not want to be supplanted, we must 
take possession of the affective faculties, to excite with the 
aid of grace, a love of Christ at once respectful and per- 
sonal, to reanimate devotedness to Christianity, to revive 
that Christian pride which will destroy all inferiority com- 
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plexes, one of the most formidable enemies of young Cath- 
olics today. 


It is important also—it is a third reason—to make our 
appeal to the whole man if our religious teaching is to attain 
its end: to sanctify the whole man, to divinize the whole 
man. Independent of the attacks of which we are the object, 
we should try to introduce religion in the easiest and most 
profound way possible. 


The penetration will be easier if the object presented 
appears as a good for all the faculties, if at one and the same 
time, it instructs the intelligence, strikes the imagination, 
moves the heart. This is the case at least with an adult. Then, 
if certain faculties are not sufficiently developed, the others 
will be appealed to in a special way. Normally, an object 
will be accepted with greater readiness, if it is at once true 
and beautiful. An object is beautiful when the knowledge 
of it satisfies harmoniously all the faculties and engenders 
love. Knowledge then ceases to be only a cold and egotistic 
possession which, in some way, diminishes truth to the 
dimensions of our narrow spirit. It will be attended by love 
which detaches us from ourselves and directs our attention 
io the object loved without subjecting the latter to any 
diminution. Such knowledge is pleasant and satisfying, a pro- 
found possession which will be lasting also if the intelligence 
forms convictions capable of outliving mere impressions. 


This will be especially true if love guides us, as it ought, 
towards action, towards a life of assimilation to the object 
loved. Performing the works of truth, we will make trial, to 
a certain degree at least, of their goodness. Our free will then 
will find itself in agreement with our natural will, that desire 
of the divine which God implanted in our very nature. Just as 
discord between our free will and our natural desire of the 
divine casts us into a state of disquietude and gives us a 
painful impression of division—‘“I feel another law in my 
members’”—so their accord unifies, calms, pacifies. This 
peace and joy is an interior confirmation of the truth of an 
object whose goodness we have experienced. 

It is experience of this kind that we should provide for our 
pupils. Our teaching ought to be an Erlebnisunterricht, a 
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teaching which, to a certain degree at least, makes the stu- 
dents live and consequently to realize or experience. Let us 
remember that we envisage that method here only from the 
natural point of view; we shall be more precise when we 
speak of the supernatural. 


In short, we can say that a value will have greater chance 
of being received with sympathy if, in its reality and its 
presentation, it will be an evident good for all the faculties, 
for the whole man. 

In that which concerns the pupil, we shall examine the 


answer to the question: “How must we present religious 
values?” 


B. Solution indicated by the nature of the values. 


The problem has, it is true, another aspect which must be 
looked into in its turn. Will the values, considered in them- 
selves, accommodate themselves to an exposition purely con- 
ceptual or ought we rather to say, with Pére E. Mersch, that 
if the teacher of religion “speaks of this supreme necessity 
in language that is correct but cold, logical but impersonal, 
his manner will belie his words, and far from introducing his 


pupils into the sanctuary of truth, he will deter them from 
entering there?’” 


In order to answer that question it is necessary to decide 
some day to break with the daily routine in order to con- 
sider religion in its complete perspective—that which God 
wills, the only truth—and to look at Christian education 
from the point of view of God, if I may so express it. Then 
we shall see that in listening to us poor men, our pupils per- 
ceive an echo of a Word, of the Word which was spoken 
before all ages. “The first principle in Christian education,” 
again writes Pére E. Mersch, “is the effusion of the splendor 
and the knowledge which is eternally present in the Trinity 
and which is, in its term, the Word, the Son. It is that ef- 
fusion, that and not another, the one, the eternal, the neces- 
sary which, through the Incarnation, exists in the Man-God. 

°£. Mersch, Le professeur de religion. Sa vie intérieure et son enseignement, 


in Compte rendu du III@ Congrés international de l’enseignement secondaire 
catholique, pp. 130-144 (Bruxelles: Van Muysewinkel). 
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And it is that which ought by baptism, grace, faith, the 
preaching of the Church and Christian education, to per- 
meate every soul and carry Christian preaching even to the 
ends of the earth: Euntes ergo, docete omnes gentes.’” 

We will come to the problem of a “supernatural peda- 
gogy” further on. On the terrain even of natural methods, 
on which we wish to take up our position for the time being 
to ensure clearness, the great value of religion imposes its 
conditions on us. One can, indeed, sketch a design without 
being skilled in the use of colors; but they alone can depict 
light with any semblance of reality who consecrate to it the 
riches of their palette and the resources of their talent. In 
school work the conditions are similar: certain lessons do not 
demand a moving exposition. The opposite is true in the case 
of religious teaching. It deals with the most luminous ef- 
fusion of splendor, with subjects that are most beautiful: the 
God of Love, the Emmanuel, divine adoption, the Mystical 
Body, with a doctrine which is called to transform, to divin- 
ize our life. To speak coldly of these principles of life and 
above all to act in opposition to them, is not only to avow 
that one is not moved oneself, but, in the eyes of the chil- 
dren and adolescents who have taken us for guides, and who 
look on us as authorities, it is, alas, to cast doubt on the very 
beauty of our religion. “If Catholicism were as beautiful as 
the manual says, or as beautiful as the teacher declares 
without too much conviction in his voice, if it were truly a 
remedy for the inconstancy of my adolescence, a germ of 
renewal, a force capable of drawing me toward the ideal 
to which I cannot but aspire, despite my feebleness, the 
teacher would speak and act quite differently.” It is the 
reasoning, inspired in part by the uncompromising attitude 
and the moral problems of adolescence, by which young 


people give expression to one of the most painful deceptions 
of their lives. 


C. Solution indicated by the circumstances. 


At all times, the teaching of religion, of supreme values, 
demands therefore the exercise of all our natural resources. 


*E. Mersch, loc. laud., p. 3. 
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But this harmony between the message of God and the 
human mode of transmission is more imperiously demanded 
in our days when—as M. Guitton has well said—“human 
thought wishes to be united to action as if, after the cruel 
experiences of the war, one could no longer nourish his 
mind on pure ideas. . . . In the bosom of Protestantism, the 
Oxford Movement; in Catholicism, the movements develop- 
ing out of the lay apostolate, the apostolate of the Christian 
people; everywhere, we sense that desire to render witness, 
not by authority or dialectic, but simply by living a life 
integrally and entirely Christian, and quite human also 
because wholly Christian.’ 


More than the eloquence of the spoken word, a gift not 
given to all, it is the sight of a faithful and integrally Chris- 
tian life, a life of witness to Jesus Christ, that will conquer 
the adolescent of today who, more than ever before, is in 
search of a leader to whom he can consecrate with the superb 
generosity of his soul, the forces of his youth. 


In brief, whether the problem of the presentation of re- 
ligious values be considered from the point of view of the 
subject or that of the object (the values themselves), or 
from that of the circumstances it receives in each case the 
same solution: it is necessary, as much as possible, to gain 
all the faculties and, to that end, to make an entire donation 
of oneself: ‘one does not form other souls save by dedicat- 
ing one’s own.” 

But, since the faculties do not develop at the same rate, 
it will be necessary to take into account the state of develop- 
ment they have attained, and even of the special development 
they exhibit in the succession of acts performed. While re- 
maining, or better in order to remain faithful to our ideal 
which is to gain all men to Christ, it will be necessary to 
adapt ourselves to the faculties such as they actually are. 
The general solution must, therefore, receive certain precise 
modifications depending on the degree of development of 
the pupils. This development is conditioned above all by 
age. It is from this point of view that we shall study the 





*J. Guitton, La philosophie du témoignage. Large sections of M. Guitton’s 
work have appeared in the review Servir (Sept.-Oct. 1937). 
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question. Let us remark in advance that in milieux poorly 
developed, the methods adapted to the formation of chil- 
dren will remain in use a longer time. 


Il. SPECIAL SOLUTIONS ACCORDING TO TYPES OF STUDENTS 
1. Children 


This is the time to outline the general evolution of inter- 
ests and of the religious sense.” Let us see first what it is 
that interests in a special way early childhood (up to six 
years for girls, seven for boys) and later childhood (up to 
ten or twelve years ).*° 


Early childhood “‘is characterized by the assemblage oi 
materials useful for intellectual creations, for language, for 
the synthesis of images. The concept of the “I” develops; 
the relation of the exterior world with the “I” is studied by 
the child from a utilitarian point of view.’”' This is the 
period of subjective interests. 


During this period the child is a little gossiper. He de- 
velops taste for building materials. 


There is the same interest in construction in the domain of the 
imagination ; the child is interested in the association of words and 
images, in syntheses formed spontaneously by his creative imagina- 
tion, and he incorporates the new knowledge into ensembles already 
formed. . . . One realizes the importance of this phase for future 
life: from the stock of imaginative syntheses gathered, the intel- 
ligence will draw the elements of its judgments, of its reasonings, 
of its inventions, of its artistic conceptions.’* 


It will be perfectly useless to lecture to these little ones. It 
will be more profitable to teach them a gesture, an action, 
expressive of their love of our Lord and allow them to ex- 
press their sentiments frankly. Finally, it is evident that 


*Allow us to remind you that our intention is nof to present a complete 
methodology of religious teaching ; we merely wish to emphasize a few schemes 
and aids that have proved successful in adapting religious teaching to modern 
youth. 

* Precise indications may be found in J. de la Vaissiére, S.J., Psychologie 
pédagogique. Paris: Beauchesne, 1916, specially in the chapter devoted to The 
general evolution of interests, pp. 81-98.—See also P. Mendousse, L’ame de 
V'adolescent, 2¢ éd. Paris: Alcan, 1911. 

"J. de la Vaissiére, op. laud., p. 83. 

“J. de la Vaissiére, op. laud., p. 84. 
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this first formation is less incumbent on the priest or re- 
ligious teacher than on the mother. There are many excellent 
methods to which the mother may have recourse.” 


“At the end of early childhood, the boy was content to 
interpret reality according to the caprices of his imagina- 
tion;” during later childhood “that internal translation no 
longer suffices, and he wishes to modify it exteriorly, to 
transform it; he puts his imaginings and reveries into act .. .; 
every idea that passes through his mind demands that .. . 
it be translated into action. If at times he finds interest in 
study or school tasks, it is (besides gymnastics for the boy 
and handiwork for the girl) in reading, writing, the tech- 
nique of drawing, music, shop-work, in a word, wherever 
motor skills find an occasion for exercise.’”* Religion will 
be approached with interest by a child of that age; it will 
quite naturally become a value for him, if he finds oppor- 
tunities to act, to dramatize, to draw, to discover, to sing. 
This is a way of saying that we must use, with discretion but 
with decision, the methods of the activity program. Natur- 
ally, we will appeal preferably to the activity of those powers 
most developed at that age: muscular activity, imagination, 
sensibility, heart. To this end but without failing to be 
didactic in the sense that it will communicate precise truths, 
our teaching will be moving and provocative. It will propose 
religious values as objects on which powers still new will 
be able to work, notably as subjects of meditation. 


I have used the word meditation and I do not repent. Not 
that I am planning for children an “organized formal 
mental prayer.’”* No, but I believe them able to display in 
listening to a story, in dramatizing it, nay even while walk- 
ing about or tending to their duties, an interior activity 
which assures a personal assimilation, an appreciative com- 
prehension of Christian values. And the essence of medita- 
tion is just that: gustare res interne. “That they (children) 
can thus meditate I am quite sure,” says Miss Vera Bar- 





*Cf. On en est Tenseignement religieux. Paris-Tournai: Casterman, 1937, 
pp. 3-24. This bibliography contains works suitable for the various age levels. 

“J. de la Vaissiére, op. laud., pp. 87-88. 

* F. H. Drinkwater, Preface to The Way into the Kingdom, p. 24. 
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clay who knows them so well.’* You will find in the works 
of Mme. Montessori and in the works of other great Cath- 
olic authors like assertions. But how shall we realize this 
desired suggestive teaching? 


(a.) Environment. In the very beginning, we do so by the 
environment, by those multiple elements which constitute 
a material, intellectual or moral milieu: conduct and even 
simple actions of those we live with, pictures that ornament 
the walls or illustrate juvenile books, stories and conversa- 
tions, conventions which govern the relations of boys and 
girls, intensity or laxity of family life, etc. The influence of 
a favorable environment appears best in contrast with the 
disastrous effects of an evil environment. It is by observing 
conduct that children in the streets become prematurely 
corrupted. Certain tabloids, illustrated magazines, immoral 
moving pictures and the reading of salacious stories people 
the subconscious with obscene or wanton images and prepare 
perfidious allies for the temptations natural to adolescence. 


I shall not insist on the power of suggestion exercised by 
environment. Did net Plato long ago write that it is neces- 
sary to surround childhood with images of virtue “in order 
that, like the inhabitants of a healthful country, the young 
folk may derive profit from all; and that no matter from 
what side the example of good works comes to the eye and 
ear, they may receive it as a health-giving breeze from a 
purer region, insensibly drawing them even from childhood 
to love and imitate the beautiful and to establish between 
them and it a perfect agreement.””’ If that truth has been 
sometimes lost sight of, it is no longer the case today. In 
the presence of a materialistic world in which Christian 
virtues no longer find a climate suitable to their growth and 
blossoming, Catholic educators realize, by contrast if I may 
dare to say so, the need to create a Christian milieu. If they 
cannot expect to build the Christian city in a day, they 
wish at least to substitute for the religious deficiencies of 
the family by establishing Catholic kindergartens, schools, 





“Vera Barclay, The Way into the Kingdom. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1922, p. 26. 
* Republic, 401 c-d. 
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asylums, Eucharistic crusades, leadership groups and scout- 
ing movements. This is an indispensable initiative and rich 
in great promises for the future, on condition that the 
directors of these movements do not lose sight of the fact 
that the end of that privileged education is not merely to 
preserve the children, but principally to stimulate and direct 
their forces that, when the time comes, they may be strong 
to resist evil influences and to contribute, in the measure of 
their talents, to the Christianization of their environment 
and of modern society. 


(b.) Jesus Christ, His witnesses yesterday and today. Among 
the factors which give to a milieu its distinctive character, 
the principal are, without doubt, the people who live in it. 
In a general way, moreover, man is interested primarily. in 
man, and the conduct of one of his fellows is more provoca- 
tive than a simple lesson. That fact has its value in what 
concerns the child, also. As far as possible, we should pre- 
sent dogma as realized concretely in a person. 

First of all we shall use the person of Jesus Christ. “It 
is due to the weakness of the human mind,” says St. Thomas, 
“that just as it needs to be led by the hand to the knowledge 
of Divine things, so also must it be led to Divine love by 
means of the things of sense already known to it; and the 
chief of these things is the humanity of Christ. . . . Con- 
sequently the things that have to do with Christ’s humanity 
lead us, as it were, by the hand and are thus especially 
suited to stir up devotion in us.” 

After having quoted this text, Miss Vera Barclay gives 
us the benefit of her experience on the subject: “I have 
often noticed,” she says, “that a mention of our Lord always 
has the effect of producing an immediate ‘recollection’ (so 
to speak) among children. .. . A mention of our Lord seems 
to touch a personal chord in each small heart. . . . I think, 
if it were possible to ascertain what, to use the popular 
phrase, is the ‘devotion’ of the children, it would prove to 
be our Lord Himself.’”* 


Herein lies the excellence of the historical or gospel 


* Vera Barclay, op. laud, pp. 29-30. 
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method.”* Instead of separating the doctrine from the Person 
of the Master, we ask our Lord himself to speak the words 
of life. We must not be satisfied with a simple narrative 
however; we must help the pupil to draw the idea from the 
story; we must make him share the profound impression 
the disciples of Jesus felt. What a reality it was for them! 
What is it for us? “What a fruitful source of meditation 
would be a study of each person recorded in the Gospels as 
coming in contact with our Blessed Lord, and what He must 
have thought of them, and what they thought about Him, 
and how they acted, and how they might have acted, and 
how we should have liked to have acted in their place, and 
what was the outcome of this great grace that came into 
their lives, of meeting Jesus!’ 

From the person of Christ we pass quite naturally to those 
who, like Andrew and John, have responded to His call. I 
am thinking in a particular way of the saints, whose biogra- 
phies, well written or well told, should play an important 
part in religious formation. Not only do their lives give us 
moral in a concrete and living way; but more, they propose 
it to us in the Christian perspective as dogma transmuted 
into act in the lives of the faithful. It is a unified and sug- 
gestive teaching which follows the method formerly adopted 
by St. Paul. Before exhorting the first Christians to charity. 
purity, obedience, conjugal fidelity and mortification, the 
Apostle recalled to them the divine plan, the splendor of 
their vocation, the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in their 
souls, the necessity of dying with Christ in order to rise with 
Him. It is the deep understanding of a dogma, it is the 
loving contemplation of an aspect of the Person of our Lord 
which has ordinarily guided the whole life of a saint; the 

* One of the happiest applications of the historic method has been made by 
Canon Charles, Le Catéchisme par l’Evangile. There are three volumes, om 
for the little children, one for the mother, one for the priest—Other books of 
the same kind are: Mlle. de Besterfeld, La plus marveilleuse des histoires 
vraies (Paris: Desclée De Brouwer, 1936); La plus marveilleuse des histoires 
vraies continue (Paris-Tounai: Casterman, 1937); P. Poucel, Vie de Jésus 
pour l'enfant and Ecole de Jésus pour l'enfant (Paris: Flammarion, 1932 and 
1934) ; C. Bruel, Le catéchisme a l’école de Notre-Seigneur. The teacher’s hand- 


book is a mine of information. (Saint-André-lez-Bruges). 
” Vera Barclay, op. laud., p. 31. 
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dogma of the redemption and of the Mystical Body in the 
case of St. Paul: dilexit me et tradidit semetipsum pro me 
.. . Saule, quid me persequeris? (Acts, IX, 4); dogma of 
the paternal love of God in the case of the saint of Lisieux: 
“OQ my God, your love has prevented me from childhood; 
it has grown with me until now it is an abyss whose depth 
I am unable to fathom;” dogma of the real presence in the 
case of St. Norbert . . . So, one is not at all surprised to see 
the Congregation of the Council recommend, in the sylla- 
bus prepared for Italy, that Christian moral be taught 
through reference to the lives of the saints.” 


As a result of what has just been stated, the lives of the 
saints will indicate to the young the different ways by which 
one journeys towards God. This is a priceless service. It is 
important that the child conceive and love an ideal of the 
Christian life, of sanctity, in order to tend toward it. The 
lives of true Christians and of saints will furnish him with 
inspiring models. According to the ordinary dispositions of 
Providence, he will more easily discover his present or future 
type of sanctity if we have earnestly tried to depict in clear 
cut lines the lives of the children, young folk, men, women 
who have sanctified themselves in the same conditions of 
life that our pupils know (same age, same social class, same 
epoch, same region) or who have transmitted to disciples an 
ideal of life that has not perished. The reading of the biogra- 
phies of great explorers, soldiers, or savants has become a 
crystallizing force to natural aspirations; the lives of Chris- 
tians or saints have helped generous souls to conceive, with 
the help of God’s grace, their ideal of sanctity. Quod isti et 
istae, cur non ego? 


Let us add that the sight of these lives, at once heroic and 
happy, serves as a substitute for personal experience of the 
worth of religion and of its contribution to human happiness. 
“How happy are they who believe!” Such is the first senti- 

™On en est l'enseignement religieux? p. 387—The series Un saint pour 
chaque jour du mois, edited by the Bonne Presse (Paris) is a precious aid for 


the catechist—Cf. also P. Hanozin, La geste des martyrs. Paris-Bruxelles: 
Desclée De Brouwer, 1935. 
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ment Claudel discovers when he tries to analyze his conver- 
sion. “How happy are they who believe!”** 


We shall present religious values to the little ones in the 
person of Jesus and in those of His saints. There are other 
people, as well, whose daily lives constitute, without any 
commentary, a striking exhibition of the same values, a 
revelation of the divine mark which distinguishes the Catho- 
lic Church. “If a man has received in the bosom of his family 
lessons of truly supernatural virtue,” is the excellent obser- 
vation of Pere M. Claeys Bouuaert,” “if he has seen in his 
mother a transfiguring abnegation, a care for the purity of 
conscience of her children that evidently surpasses the natural 
solicitude of the maternal instinct, if he has seen in his father 
a self-forgetfulness which is the antithesis of the natural sel- 
fishness of man; in brief, if he has received lessons in the true 
supernatural life, he begins to realize, though he may not be 
able to express the thought, that it is not for the life of this 
world but for the life which leads to God that his parents 
loved him and reared him as they did. But, on the other hand, 
he realizes that it is in the Church, in the instructions of 
their pastor, that his father and mother have sought and 
found the principles which guide them, principles of wis- 
dom, of light, of goodness, which far surpass those that 
inspire the world and its theories. And if in saying: “I have 
been reared like that,” the man of the people means to ex- 
press his love for that wisdom and that goodness, then what 
he has in the depths of his soul is the luminous motive of 
Christian credibility, to know the divine sign, recognized as 
such in the humble virtue of his parents.” 


These lines reveal too clearly the splendid role devolving 
on parents, on confessors, on the parish clergy, on teachers, 
to leave any necessity for explanation of the importance of 
teaching by example. Twenty years from now the imagina- 
tion and the heart will still see the recollected attitude of 
a mother at prayer, or of a holy priest or religious. 


But there is one point that I should like to emphasize. 


™ Cf. J. Huby, La conversion. Paris: Beauchesne, 1919, p. 53. 
*M. Claeys Bouuaert, $.J., Nos raisons personnelles de croire, in La revue 
catholique des idées et des faits, XV, 9, (May 24, 1935), p. 18. 
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You have noticed that even when it was a question of the 
saints or of Christians whose lives were in some way asso- 
ciated with our own, we have never lost sight of the Church 
which sanctified them, of Christ who communicated to them 
His divine life. “By this means,” says Miss Vera Barclay, 
“the doctrines would reach the heart, bright and warm from 
their connection with the Light of the World, and infinitely 
more intelligible. They would, too, have received a unity 
otherwise lacking, while a real assimilation of such ideas 
as the Mystical Body, and membership of It, might make 
a difference to the whole future life of the child.”~* An echo 
of this optimistic declaration may be found in the writings 
of Mme. Fargues: “The doctrine of the Mystical Body is 
grasped by a sort of intuition by those children whom 
patient teaching . . . has familiarized with the Gospel.” 

It is in the historic and mystic Christ through whom we 
shall present religious values to children. Let us observe in 
passing that the simple reading aloud of biographies is of 
little value; it is necessary to tell the story. 

Let us recall the qualities a good story ought to have and, 
since our story has as its purpose the nourishment of the 
interior life of our young pupils, we shall see that it be 
provocative, suggestive, interesting, that it emphasizes the 
value of a single dogma or of a particular virtue. If that 
is the case, we shall not load our account with tiresome 
commentaries; the child will deduce the consequences from 
the lesson and find his pleasure in contemplating alone the 
hero that has been put before him. 


(c.) Intuitive material: Another way to put the pupils in 
contact with Christ and the saints, as also with other reli- 
gious values, consists in showing pictures and films. Since 
they help the imagination to form an interior representation 
of Christ or His saints, they ought to be characterized by 
merits that are far too rare: expression, artistic execution, 
absence of affectation and foolishness. .. . They ought also 
to be presented with explanation. In our commentary on the 


“Vera Barclay, op. laud., p. 31. 


= Marie Fargues, La formation religieuse des enfants du peuple dans le milieu 
déchristianisé. Paris: Spes, 1935, p. 73. 
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pictures and projections let us avoid monologue; let us 
stimulate the activity of the spectators by precise questions; 


let the naturally provocative power of the work produce its 
effect.” 


Practiced in this way, the historical and intuitive methods 
become activity methods and respond to the needs of the 


child who is not only imagination and sensibility but also 
interrogation and movement. 


(d.) Activity methods: It is useless to enter here upon a 
detailed study of the activity methods. A great many are 
not of easy application except in a kindergarten or in classes 
conducted by Sisters. I shall concern myself, therefore, only 
with those that seem practical also for priests and Brothers 
who teach religion to children.” 


One of the happiest applications of the activity method 
has been popularized by The Sower. The suggestion of this 
periodical has been favorably received in several countries. 
Here is the substance of the method as presented by Father 
Drinkwater himself, former editor of The Sower. ‘The essen- 
tial point of it is that the children should not possess those 
little printed Catechisms . . . at all, but should make their 
own Catechism-books for themselves as they go along. The 
Catechism answers . . . are built up with brief explanation 
on the blackboard, and then the children would write them 
into their books, making them as beautiful as possible with 
pictures pasted in, symbolic decoration, appropriate texts 
of scripture, prayers, verses, and so on, according to indi- 
vidual inspiration. 

“The making of the book provides a permanent aim for 
the religious-instruction time. . . . It keeps the children oc- 
cupied; gives them a chance to be doing something, and 
doing it at their own pace; gives much scope for individual 
differences of enterprise and ability, and for the right sort 
of emulation; and leaves them a sort of leisure for thinking 

* Cf. J. H. Schmickrath and A. Biot, Films pour le mois de mai, Films fixes 
sur l’Avent et Noél, in Revue Belge de pédagogie, May, June, December, 1937. 

* Cf. Marie Fargues, Les méthodes actives dans l’enseignement religieux; 


Frére Léon, Formation religieuse et méthodes actives, Mont-Saint-Guibert, 
Procure des Fréres Maristes, 1938. 
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over things (and children do think if they are allowed to).’””* 
In addition, the composition of this catechism will ordi- 
narily be done, in part, at home. 

It goes without saying that to be employed with fruit, 
this method, though deserving of great praise, demands the 
fulfilment of certain conditions. First of all, it is necessary 
that the pupils be comfortably placed and able to write. 
Secondly, it will be necessary that the priest or religious 
teacher give some instruction on how to keep a note book 
and stimulate initiative by offering a few prizes. 

There is another activity method that is an excellent 
means for occasional teaching, namely, dramatics. And when 
I speak of dramatic pieces, with Father Drinkwater, “I 
mean not particularly a stage-and-footlights performance, 
but rather a little class-room project—written, maybe, by 
the children themselves, and performed with brief prepa 
ration and with only so much extempore costume and ac 
cessories aS may serve to give a spur to the imagination.’ 
The subjects of these short pieces can be drawn from the 
Gospel, from the lives of the saints or from the liturgy. Thes¢ 
unpretentious presentations, to which can be added chora! 
recitations, will permit the children to translate into action 
the ideas and facts which are taught to them.” 

Stories, the study of pictures, projections, choral recita- 
tions, short plays, all these schemes, to which we can add 
song and music,” can be used together in little entertain- 
ments which may be given in the classroom, especially deco- 
rated for the occasion, or in the school hall. The parents or 
a few chosen guests will be invited, if possible. These gather- 
ings may take place at the time of certain great festivals: 
Christmas, Annunciation, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, 
Pentecost, or to honor our most Blessed Mother during 
May, or the Sacred Heart during June. “If the entertain- 
ment is announced to pupils for a certain period in advance, 

*F. H. Drinkwater, loc. laud., pp. 22-23. We take it for granted that the 
teacher will profit by the advantages offered by the method in order to form 
his pupils better. 

*F. H. Drinkwater, loc. laud., p. 21. 


* Cf. On en est l’enseignement religieux? p. 175. 


"Cf. Dom. Lucien David, O.S.B., Cantilénes et cantiques pour les petits. 
Paris: de Gigord, 1937. 
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they look forward to it, and their curiosity is aroused. This 
desire and curiosity are further aroused as the teacher plans 
the program with the codperation of the pupils and they 
enter upon the work of preparation. And since it is a ques- 
tion, before all, of obtaining grace from God, the teacher 
will not forget to prepare the young souls through acts of 
charity, of mortification, by duties well done, prayers well 
said, etc.’’** The immediate preparation will include decora- 
tion of the room in harmony with feast, putting the finishing 
touches on the musical numbers, preparing any necessary 
aids for the presentation of the film, composition of a dis- 
creet and suggestive commentary. If these entertainments 
demand a minute preparation, experience teaches that they 
offer too many advantages for us to recoil before the task. 
They leave a deep religious impression on the souls of 
children and of the adults who witness them. They are, 
besides, centers of interest for several weeks. The prac- 
ticing of the songs and plays offers opportunity of knowing 
the children more intimately. And if the priest or religious 
teacher is prevented from giving the necessary time to all 
the details incidental to the preparation of the entertain- 
ment, he can always enlist the aid of zealous layfolk, the 
Fishers of the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine, for 
example. 


It is quite evident that we have not touched on all the 
resources which these methods, widely used for many years, 
offer us. What has been said gives an idea of the manner of 
presenting religion to children of our day. Thus conceived, 
the presentation of religion is already a value which cor- 
responds to psychological needs. In order to satisfy the other 
desires, whose diversity we discovered in our previous article, 
we shall insist on the life of our Lady and of women saints 
for girls; we shall emphasize the saints belonging to the 
social class or country of our pupils, or those who give an 
example of the virtues especially needed by the young peo- 
ple we form. Father La Farge, one of our great modern 
apostles of the negro, has said that the appeal of the Blessed 
Martyrs of Uganda contributed to destroy the inferiority 


"J. H. Schmickrath and A. Biot, Films pour le mois de mai, p. 6. 
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complex of negro children, who easily believe that holiness 
is a gift proper to the whites. For like reasons, it is highly 
desirable that the biographies edited by the J. O. C. be 
spread among the children of laborers. If it be a question 
of plays, let us dramatize those scenes of the Gospel which 
present a particularly useful lesson. 

These are but a few indications to show us how we can 
present, in practice, the synthesis of privileged value to a 
particular category of pupils, with the manner of presenta- 
tion adapted to children. 


MARY WAS A JEWESS 


Catholics ought to be turned against Anti-Semitism not only by 
the logic of justice, but also by certain cogent reasons of loyalty. 
For as soon as one states or implies that all Jews, by the very fact 
of being Jews, are odious, then one automatically includes in that 
generalization a great many sacred and holy names which we, as 
Catholics, must hold in veneration, names made familiar by the New 
Testament. 


We must be vividly conscious, therefore, that whenever a person 
slanders Jews in general, and not just particular Jews, one neces- 
sarily slanders among others, Our Blessed Lady. For the Queen of 
Heaven was a Jewish girl according to the flesh. Any statement 
made against her whole race is made also against her. 


By Paul Hanly Furfey, “ Mary Was a Jewess,” The Preserva- 
tion of the Faith, Vol. XII, No. 2 (April, 1939), p. 10. 





THE PROPHETS 
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Eprtor’s Note: Father Newton's articles for the teacher of the Bible are a 
regular feature of the Journat, or RELIGIous INstRuUCTION. Readers who would 
like to see particular topics treated in this section are asked to send their 
suggestions and questions to the editorial office of the JourRNAL or to Father 
Newton at the Catholic University. 


All through the history of Israel we are meeting evidences 
of divine intervention in the affairs of the Chosen People. 
These evidences tell us that when speaking of the divine 
guidance enjoyed by Israel we are not restricting the terms 
to that providence with which God governs the life of all 


men. There was a special relationship existing between God 
and the patriarchs, and later between God and the Chosen 
People, a relationship which is described in the Bible as an 
explicit covenant or agreement. This agreement assured 
Israel of special divine assistance and direction. At least 
from the time of Moses, this assistance and direction were 
provided in great part through the prophets. They inter- 
preted for the Chosen People the signs of the times; they 
bore to them explicit messages from God. 


It should be clear, therefore, to the teacher of Bible His- 
tory that a course which neglects the prophets is overlook- 
ing an essential element of the biblical narrative. The politi- 
cal history of the nation is but the external manifestation 
of its religious import and condition. And of the religious 
institutions which built up and sustained the internal life 
of the people, none is more worthy of attention than that 
of prophecy. There are some periods in Israel’s history when 
we might come closer to the meaning of the story by attend- 
ing chiefly to the prophets who were active at the time. 
This is the case with the period of the division. The account 
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of Elias, of Eliseus, Amos, Osee, Isaias, Jeremias, will bring 
out the main features of the story while giving the merely 
political aspects their proper value. In no other period can 
we afford to overlook the work of the prophets. 


This present article can offer but a few general guides to 
the understanding of the office and work of prophet. The 
teacher must seek familiarity with the subject by personal 
acquaintance with the Bible. 


From the start it should be understood that the function 
of a prophet was something more than merely foretelling 
the future. The Old Testament prophets, it is true, very 
often revealed what the future held, and were often con- 
sulted with reference to the outcome of a certain venture. 
But even when disclosing the future, the prophts were doing 
something more than the soothsayer or the diviner, for they 
were manifesting the will and the pleasure of God. The term 
“prophet” rather designates one who spoke for God, one 
who acted as messenger from God to man. This is the posi- 
tion we must have in mind for the prophets when we under- 
take an examination of their work in the Old Testament. 


It is in this sense that the patriarchs are called prophets. 
They were agents of God in carrying out the divine plan 
of redemption. But as a regular institution in Israel prophecy 
begins with Moses. In Dt. 18, Moses warns the Chosen Peo- 
ple against the sorcerers and diviners they were to meet in 
Canaan. He tells them they need not depend upon such 
means for guidance, since God Himself would provide them 
a series of prophets to reveal to them His will. From Moses 
to Samuel the prophets were few; but from the time of 
Samuel they are found active in every age until prophecy 
comes to an end with Malachias. 


Considering the prophets in general, a distinction may be 
drawn between two types which appear in the Old Testa- 
ment. The one is usually spoken of as prophets by profes- 
sion, the other as prophets by vocation. The distinction is 
not always exclusive, as there seems to have been some rela- 
tion between the two on occasion. The distinction is best 
represented in the fact that the professional prophets lived 
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in groups, while the prophets by vocation carried out their 
work as individuals. 

Groups of prophets are met in the stories of Samuel and 
Elias. These groups lived by their prophesying, and hence 
are called professional. There is not a great deal recorded 
in the Bible corning their activity, but from what is said we 
gain a notion of their type. The object of their living to- 
gether seems to have been mainly the praise of God through 
the chanting of psalms to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments. Their chanting also at times was associated 
with actions of an ecstatic character. But they were also con- 
sulted about the future in the way that David consulted the 
prophet to determine whether he should undertake this or 
that expedition. It is difficult to determine just when this 
type of prophecy made its appearance in Israel or when it 
disappeared. The question is not of great moment since the 
prophets who had most influence upon the destiny of the 
nation were not of this class. 

The Old Testament story is concerned more with the 
prophets who were called especially and personally for the 
work that God had in view. Instances of their calling may 
be read in the cases of Samuel, Isaias (c.6), Jeremias (c.1). 
Amos also tells us that he was called from his work to per- 
form the function of a prophet. Although the vocation is 
not described in each instance, it can be held that practically 
all the prophets of importance in Israel’s history were thus 
given a direct summons by God. It is important to notice 
that once a man was called to be a prophet he remained 
in the office permanently. But it is equally important to 
have in mind that he was not permanently in communication 
with God. He received messages for Israel or divine illumina- 
tion only as God willed. An illustration of this is found in 
Nathan’s advise that David should build the temple, an 
advice that had to be corrected at once since it was not God’s 
will. 

The prophets who received a special vocation may fur- 
ther be divided into those who delivered their messages by 
word of mouth only, and those who have left us some of their 
messages in writing. Among the first we find such great 
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men as Nathan, Gad, Elias, Eliseus, and a host of others 
who played a minor role. The writing prophets we know 
from the canon of the Old Testament, the four “major” and 
the twelve “minor” prophets, the qualification applying 
merely to the length of their writings. 


It is hardly necessary to observe that the best way of 
learning the nature of prophetic activity in the Old Testa- 
ment is to read carefully, and in their historical setting, the 
messages which the prophets preached to Israel. But as an 
approach to this effort, it might be well to read attentively 
the stories of the earlier prophets. When one has noted the 
relation of Samuel to Israel’s history, and to David and 
Saul; when he has observed the position of Nathan and 
Gad in the later activities of David; when he has studied 
the work of Elias and Eliseus; then he has formed some 
definite ideas concerning the place the prophets had as God’s 
agents in the affairs of His people. With this preliminary 
aid, the reading of the prophetic books will prove more 
fruitful. 


Further, there are some characteristics of prophetic liter- 
ature which must be kept in mind. The language is either 
formal poetry, following the rules of parallelism, or at least 
“elevated prose.” A great deal of it is imaginative, and must 
be interpreted as such. In this language there is brought 
together, sometimes without any given connection, the mes- 
sages which the prophet delivered on various occasions. In 
most cases the circumstances under which the message was 
given are not clearly described. When the prophet is speak- 
ing of the future, as is often the case, it is very rare that 
he attempts to be definite either in time or in other circum- 
stances. In this way it often happens that they join together 
predictions which are not at all simultaneous in their ful- 
filment. 


Even when these peculiarities of prophetic writing in the 
Old Testament are thoroughly grasped, it takes frequent 
and careful reading to make the prophetic Books familiar. 
Still the exercise should be undertaken by anyone who 
wishes to carry intelligently to a class the story of the 
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prophets. Here we may attempt a summary of prophetic 
activity in general. 

If we start with the fundamental notion that Israel formed 
a theocracy, we can appreciate the numerous instances in 
which the prophets intervened in matters that seem merely 
political. Israel was God’s nation, existing for His purposes, 
and hence its internal order and its relation with other peo- 
ples were something more than political in our sense. In fact 
a prophet, Moses, formed the tribes into a nation; a prophet, 
Samuel, anointed the first kings. The faithful kings could 
rely on the prophets for determining God’s will for them 
in any emergency. In this capacity almost all the prophets 
rendered eminent service to their country. Elias announced 
victories over Syria, Isaias consoled Ezechias at the time of 
the Assyrian invasion, Jeremias counseled against the folly 
which finally brought the ruin on Jerusalem. When their 
advice was accepted it accomplished good for Israel, for it 
was but the will of God. When rejected, as it often was, the 
consequences were serious. 

The main work of the prophets, however, was to keep 
Israel faithful to God and to His Law. They defined the 
ideal of the Law and pointed out the degree to which Israel 
had departed from it. They repeatedly issued warning of 
the dire sanction of the Law, of the severe punishment that 
awaited the nation if it did not return to God. They also 
painted in glowing colors the future awaiting the faithful 
Israel. It is messages of this nature that we read most fre- 
quently in the writings of the prophets, messages which 
are rich in divine threat and pleading. 

As an example of their interpretation of the ideal of the 
Law there is often pointed out the “ethical” character of 
the writings of the prophets. Israel, official and popular, 
had come to make the ritual but an external observance. 
The prophets were earnest in their appeal for an internal 
disposition corresponding to the elaborateness of the liturgy. 
They indicated that the ethics of the Ten Commandments 
were the heart of the Law, and that without an observance 
of the “ten words” the rest of the Law had little value. In 
this way they were laboring for the maintenance of that 
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holiness which was demanded by Israel’s relation to Yahweh. 

Their prediction of a glorious future was to encourage 
this sanctity. It is in this spirit that the prophets came to 
say so much about the conditions of the messianic era and 
to reveal so much concerning the Messias. In this way they 
not only kept alive the messianic hope of Israel, but they 
added to the picture of the Messias and provided those indi- 
cations by which He would be known when He came. 

Finally, in all this activity the prophets spoke only as 
they were directed by God, being God’s voice to Israel. And 
this is their main glory. The old Law, unlike the dispensa- 
tion of grace under which we live, did not of itself provide 
the power or ability required for its observance. When given 
by God, this aid came from another direction. And one of 
these directions, the greatest of them all, was the communi- 
cation established between God and Israel through the 
prophets. 

From this brief description it should be evident that the 
prophets are an important element of Bible History. The 
teacher should give them their proper place in the story 
which tells us not so much the history of an ancient people 
as the effort of God to prepare for the salvation of mankind. 
There are many interesting stories to be gleaned from the 
prophetic Books which serve well to demonstrate the im- 
portance of their work, the goodness of God, the religious 
condition of Israel, the gradual preparation for the Messias. 
The trained teacher needs no listing of such stories, but only 
encouragement to single them out and dress them in 1 attrac- 
tive narrative for the class. 


FROM THE COLLECT FOR THE MASS OF ST. JOHN 
BOSCO (JANUARY 3lst) 


“O God, who didst raise up St. John to be a father and teacher 
of youth ... grant, we beseech Thee, that enkindled with the same 
fire of charity, we may be able to seek after souls and to serve Thee 
alone.” 





High School Religion 


AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE IDEALS OF 
ADOLESCENT BOYS AND GIRLS 


SISTER MARY INEZ, O.S.F. 
Holy Family Convent 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Autuor’s Note: The material for this article is taken from a study pre- 
sented by the writer for her doctor’s degree at the Catholic University. 


Part I 


PRELIMINARY MATERIAL FOR THE STUDY 


The present study is based on an effort to make ideals 
function in the religious education of 1,834 junior and senior 
high school pupils of both sexes. 


During the first week of the month of November, codper- 
ation was solicited from the principals and teachers of thirty- 
six Catholic parochial schools located in eight different 
states. At the same time, each principal received directions 
for her corps of teachers and an outline of the plan and 
purpose of the study. 


The teachers of twenty-six of these schools, located in 
five different states, signified their willingness to participate 
in this work. 


Table I gives the distribution of pupils according to 
grades. 
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TABLE I 
Girls Total 


301 623 
337 669 
107 195 
89 155 
58 105 
40 87 


932 1834 


OUTLINE OF THE PLAN SUBMITTED TO THE TEACHERS 


I. Give a brief explanation of the meaning of an ideal. 
An ideal may be the picture we form to ourselves 
of what we ought to be and how we ought to act; 
also a person we would like to resemble, of whom 
we think in time of trouble, and whose judgment 
we prize so highly that when about to do some- 
thing we ask ourselves: What would he or she think 
of this? How would he or she act in my place? 

Do not say more than above. 

Do not suggest anything or anyone as an ideal. 
Have pupils, without prompting from anyone, an- 
swer the following questions in composition form. 
Let them sign their names to the paper. 1. Who is 
your ideal? 2. Why have you chosen this ideal? 


Train your pupils in ideals according to enclosed 
directions, but do not refer to the questions and their 
answers. Do not tell the pupils they will be retested 
on the same questions. Their answers should be 
spontaneous. 


During the week beginning May fifth, have the 

pupils again answer the questions: 1. Who is your 
ideal? 2. Why have you chosen this ideal? 

V. Tabulate as before. Send me one copy; keep one on 

file. 

VI. Keep a careful record of the following and send a 

copy to me when you send in the tabulation in May. 

1. The efforts made with the class as a whole and 

with individual pupils: A. To make pupils con- 








II. 


III. 


IV. 
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scious of ideals; B. To clarify vague notions of 

ideals; C. To raise their ideals to a higher plane. 

2. What specific ideals were emphasized? Why? 

3. The books, pamphlets, articles, local or contem- 
porary examples used: A. By the teacher; B. By 
the pupils. 

4. Manner of pupil participation, was it 
A. By committees? B. By clubs? C. By class 
problems or projects? 

5. Activities carried out: 

A. Kinds: a Spiritual; b. Temporal. 

B. Suggested under: a. Pupil initiative; b. Pupil 
initiative directed by teacher; c. Teacher ini- 
tiative with codperation of the pupils. 

6. Ways of judging improvement: A. Individual 
improvement; B. General tone of school; C. An- 
swers to questions. 

7. Cooperation: A. Were means used by the other 
teachers of these pupils to develop the same 
ideals? If so, what means? With what results? 
B. Did you try to secure the codperation of the 
homes? If so, in what way? With what results? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TRAINING IN IDEALS 


Do not preach. Approach by way of discussion and 
suggestion. 


The great master-motives in life are: 1. Love of 
God; 2. Love of neighbor. 


How exercised: 
1. Through the Commandments; 2. Through the 
Beatitudes—the perfection of the Commandments. 


Valuable ideals are embodied in the Eight Beatitudes. 
These are God’s rules for obtaining happiness in this 
life and in the next. Make much of the fact that liv- 
ing according to the Beatitudes tends to make us 
happy in this world, too—an inner happiness of the 











1. 
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spirit which outward circumstances cannot destroy. 
(Needed in the changing world of today.) 

. Discuss all Beatitudes from the point of view of the 
pupils who must live in the world as it is today, not 
from the point of view of a member of a religious 
community. 


. The examples, for the most part, should be selected 
from those who have carried out this particular 
Beatitude while living in the world. Blessed Thomas 
More exemplifies all, but especially the first, the 
fourth, and the eighth Beatitudes. He had learned 
to look upon the things of this world as a means, not 
as ends, so successfully that he appeared to be as 
joyous and happy when he was persecuted, impris- 
oned, and condemned to death as when he was Lord 
Chancellor of England, highly honored, successful 
and respected throughout Europe as one of the most 
learned men of his time. 

Combine the spiritual and temporal activities largely 
through linking every-day life activities with the two 
master-motives listed above, love of God showing 
itself in love of neighbor, thus habitually linking 
secular thought and action with religious truth. 
Suggested ideal to be cultivated under each Beati- 
tude: numbered below as listed in Matthew, V, 
3-12. 


First Beatitude—My life is for God’s glory: Detach- 
ment from persons, places, and things, but cultivate one’s 
talents, for God’s glory and the good of others. Exercise 
ingenuity in the practice of creative activities all for 
God’s glory. Industry and good workmanship in work. 
Make the most of one’s limitations. (Please keep a rec- 
ord of the books and articles read and discussed by the 
pupils; of the examples each grade liked best; and of 
the activities practiced. Do this for each Beatitude.) 


. Second Beatitude—Self-control: Courage and self-reli- 


ance. The fighting instincts are translated into zest for 
combating difficult problems. Social relations, cheerful 
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acceptance of the duties and responsibilities of life situ- 
ations. Use fighting instincts to combat public evils: 
e.g., evil movies, books, and magazines; graft and cor- 
ruption in politics; to promote public welfare. 


Third Beatitude—Fortitude: Right use of difficulties 
and suffering. This is a vital problem today. Try to gain 
insight into the deeper meaning of suffering. (Francis 
Owen Dudley’s Shadows on the Earth might be sug- 
gested for the older pupils. Published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., 4th Avenue, New York City, N. Y. $1.50.) 


Fourth Beatitude—An eager interest in spiritual things: 
A positive outlook on life: more emphasis on doing good 
than on avoiding evil. 


Fifth Beatitude—True love of neighbor: Try to see God 
in our fellowman, be kind but firm in the right. Distin- 
guish between sin and the sinner. Sin, breaking the law, 
is to be dealt with severely; the sinner must be helped to 
amendment. Distinguish between “tattling” and assist- 
ing rightful authorities to bring the guilty to justice and 
thus preventing greater wrongs. Politeness and good- 
manners fall under this Beatitude. 


Sixth Beatitude—Purity: Reverence and respect for self 
and others. Recreation “manful not sinful,” to quote 
Lindbergh. Clean thoughts, speech, body, conduct: “Let 
your light shine.” 


Wholesome attitude toward love and marriage; prepara- 
tion for parenthood and family life. 


Explain simply and briefly the difference of the sex- 
instinct in boys and girls so they will understand and 
help each other. (Cf. Rev. John M. Cooper, Religion 
Outlines for Colleges, Course IV, pp. 99 ff. Published 
by The Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy St, N.E., 
Washington, D. C., $1.25.) 


Seventh Beatitude—Codperation: Preparation for “Life 
in the Group;” recognize social interdependence; culti- 
vate the ability to meet and codperate successfully with 
the members of the group. Inward peace comes from 
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consciousness of doing God’s will; outward peace is 
founded on justice and truth. 

Eighth Beatitude—Loyalty: Fidelity to God and to con- 
science regardless of the consequences to ourselves. Con- 
stancy in adhering to a principle or in the pursuit of a 
noble aim. 

Different types of loyalties: God, Home, School, Coun- 
try. 

From a psychological point of view, the Suggestions for 
Training in Ideals attempt to harmonize two deep primitive 
urges in human nature: “the will to power” and “the will 
to community.”* From the religious point of view, they 
attempt to link up ideals with what should be the great 
master-motives in life: love of God because He is our 
Father; love of others because they, too, are God’s children. 

From the concept of God as our Father, whose personal 
love for us found expression in our creation and in our 
redemption by Christ, His Incarnate Son, it is not difficult 
to lead children to some understanding of the twofold soli- 
darity of the human race, the natural and the supernatural. 
They will thus find a double reason for helping others, one 
based on a natural brotherhood as members of the human 
race, the other based on a supernatural brotherhood as 
actual or potential members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The children can be brought to see that all their rights 
and duties have their focus in the Fatherhood of God. Unity 
is thus maintained in the intellectual, volitional, and emo- 
tional forces by directing them toward doing the will of the 
Father revealed in the Commandments, especially in the 
perfection of the Commandments, the Beatitudes, the rules 
Christ gave for obtaining happiness in this life and in the 
next. They come gradually to experience that real happiness 


does not depend so much upon outer circumstances as upon 
the inner harmony of the soul. 


SUGGESTED REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHERS 
Agnes Alma, Sister M., “The Assimilation of Catholic Ideals Through the 


*Rudolph Allers, The Psychology of Character. Translated by E. B. Strauss. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1931, pp. 65, 78. 
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Eight Beatitudes.” The Catholic Educational Review, XXVI-XXVII (Sept., 
1928—April, 1929). 

Charters, W. W., The Teaching of Ideals. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1929. 

Esther, Sister Mary, Jntegration of Personality. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company. 

Kirsch, Rev. Felix M., O.M.Cap., The Catholic Teacher’s Companion. New 
York: Benziger Bros., 1924. 

Maturin, Rev. B. W., Laws of the Spiritual Life. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1909. 

Maturin, Rev. B. W., Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline. London: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1915. 

Russell, Rev. Wm. H., “Character Formation in High School,” The Catholic 
Educational Review, XXV (March, April, 1927). 

Russell, Rev. Wm. H., “The Eight Beatitudes in the School Program,” The 
Catholic Educational Review, XXVI (April, 1928). 


Part II 


The following represents a comparison between the an- 
swers given the first and the second time (November, May) 
to the questions submitted to the pupils: Who is your ideal? 
Why have you chosen this ideal? 


A. THE PERSON CHOSEN 


Acquaintance ideals include all those individuals who are 
personally known to the pupils—parents, relatives, school- 
mates, friends, teachers, pastors, doctors, nurses, and others 
who have only a local reputation. Public ideals include those 
persons of more than local reputation. They are designated 
as historical or contemporary depending upon the fact of 
their being dead or living within the memory of the pupil 
making the choice. The ideals listed under religion include 
God, Jesus, the saints, guardian angels, and other worthy 
characters from the Old and New Testament. Literary ideals 
are those selected from fiction. The pupils who, in Novem- 
ber, reported that they had no ideal usually added that they 
had not thought of it before; in May, the reason often given 
was that the pupil had not yet selected an ideal. The miscel- 
laneous list includes combinations of qualities, professions, 
virtues, vague reports, and the pupil himself. 

In the answers given, both in November and in May, the 
ideals chosen follow the same general trends. The second 
returns, however, show less scattering and slightly more con- 
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centration under a few headings than the first. In the tables 
that follow, the percentages under the three main headings 
show in some cases a considerable shifting of interests. The 
girls’ choices, in the May tables, are confined almost exclu- 
sively to these three headings: religion, acquaintance, and 
public. The boys have the same totals in choices from litera- 
ture, but in the May tables there are fewer who have no 
ideal and fewer miscellaneous choices except in the sixteen 
year old group in grades VII and VIII. 


The following tables give the distribution in percentages 
of the main trends in the choice of an ideal in the present 
study. Responses are tabulated on the basis of age and sex, 
and of grade to some extent, as the seventh and eighth 
grades are tabulated separately from the high school. For 
greater facility in comparison, the May table follows each 
corresponding November table. The figures—except for the 
age and the number of papers—are in percentages and 
rounded off to the nearest half-unit. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE IDEALS OF THE BOYS (NOVEMBER): 
GRADES VII AND VIII 


11 14 15 16 Total 
Religion 5 41 39 20 36 
Acquaintance ................... si 34.5 22 30 28 
Public: Historical and 
Contemporary ................ s : 185 14 40 26 
Literary des ; ae se a 1 
Not Any peer aera as 1 Jo.68 Ki 
Miscellaneous. .................-.-+-+-+- scan, eae i 5 18 ~ 5. 
Number of Papers............... oh 93 41 654 


5 
5 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE IDEALS OF THE BOYS (MAY): 
GRADES VII AND VIII 


Age 12 13 14 16 Total 
ne ae epee 45.5 62 58 58.5 46 53 
PN, si ciecnesecnevintcortesntcon 2 18 16 31 19 
Public: Historical and 

Contemporary be eR At ea oe SES 165 wo 355 225 
Literary 1 en 1 
Not Any : ee si ; siecs 1 
Miscellaneous 2 2.5 75 . 35 
Diamber Of PAQOrS...<..-.-nicccccissncnecovacsxe 42 193 255 11. 632 
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As there is only one girl sixteen years of age in the group 
composed of the seventh and eighth grades, she is not in- 
cluded in the percentages. Her choice was a contemporary 
person. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE IDEALS OF THE GIRLS (NOVEMBER) : 
GRADES VII AND VIII 


f 13 14 15 
Religion SS oe 49.5 54 
Acquaintance 3 40.5 29 
Public: Historical and 
RINNE a i 4 9 
Literary ; ; Ee? ans 4 
Not Any ak ie oo 
Miscellaneous 2 5 4 
Number of Papers 24 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE IDEALS OF THE GIRLS (MAY): 
GRADES VII AND VIII 


§ 11 + 16 Total 
Religion se cdesieaaceliceicieeronaecenchiots 60 7 7 
I cee aes RD 
Public: Historical and 
Contemporary 
Literary 
Not Any 
Miscellaneous on 
Numper of Papers....... 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE IDEALS OF THE BOYS (NOVEMBER): 
HIGH SCHOOL 


18 and 
f 4 17. _— over Total 

Religion 58 5.5 43 42 48 
Acquaintance ................... 5 215 315 395 
Public: Historical and 

Contemporary 
Literary 
Not Any ............ 
Miscellaneous eerie aa 
er an OT as 
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TABLE VII 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE IDEALS OF THE BOYS (MAY): 
HIGH SCHOOL 


18 and 
14 15 17. over Total 
Religion 53.5 48.5 oa ae 48 53 
Acquaintance 95 65 24 16 11.5 
Public: Historical and 
Contemporary . 30 . 22.5 


Literary 
Not Any 2 
Miscellaneous . 4 


: 55 
7 


TABLE VIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE IDEALS OF THE GIRLS (NOVEMBER): 
HIGH SCHOOL 
18 and 
Age 14 15 16 17. over Total 

NN, cece rc cna ttnicacaceauisies 66.5 73 64 52 28.5 59 
INR scanners © 2 28 = 41 ah. Se 
Public: Historical and 

Contemporary oe os 3.5 
Literary = te 
Not Any kt 
Miscellaneous / é' a2 
met OF Papers... 26 


TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE IDEALS OF THE GIRLS (MAY): 
HIGH SCHOOL 
18 and 
14 17.‘ over Total 
Religion 57 we oe 70 21.5 60 
I osc cssseceentnaees 21.5 Ss 3 22.5 50 28 
Public: Historical and 
Contemporary ; oe .. oe a 4) ne 
Literary 
I a haa Dat ; : ; a mse ee 1 
Miscellaneous 2 aus Bs ‘ 3 


B. REASONS FOR CHOICE 


The reasons for their choice given by the boys and girls 
included in this study, had a wide range. The highest reli- 
gious motives (disinterested service of God and mankind) 
were not uncommon, especially in the May returns. Subjec- 
tive religious and moral motives (personal help from the 
ideal chosen) were also common. Some pupils, however, had 
raised these motives to the objective plane in the second 
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returns. Trivial or purely materialistic motives were uncom- 
mon. From an examination of the reasons given for choosing 
their ideal, it appears that nearly every pupil included in this 
study, irrespective of his or her intelligence quotient, who 
was capable of reaching the seventh or eighth grade in 
school, was capable also of grasping the meaning of an ideal. 
In grades seven and eight, moral and religious qualities 
determined the choice of an ideal for 60 per cent of the boys 
and 78 per cent of the girls in November; for 76 per cent of 
the boys and 87 per cent of the girls in May. In the high 
schools studied, the total percentages of the boys who gave 
religious and moral qualities as the determining factors in 
their choice remained quite stable—72.5 per cent in Novem- 
ber, 73.5 per cent in May. The girls totaled 72.5 per cent 
in November, 86.5 per cent in May. Intellectual qualities, 
gratitude and personal liking, admiration for position, honor 
or fame, and miscellaneous reasons influenced the choice of 
the other pupils. During the time covered by this study, 
attitudes and appreciations seem to have been modified or 
developed in a fairly large number of these pupils. 


Different types of replies which reveal individuality, at 
least partially, are given below. 


Boy, age 17, IQ 97. In November: Franklin D. Roosevelt because 
he is a good character. Copying him will help me build up a strong 
character. In May: My father because he is a good character. He 
acts well at all times, has high ideals. Seeing my ideal every day 
helps me to follow him more closely. 

Girl, age 15, IQ 123. In November: my mother because of her 
counsel and sympathy. In May: My teacher because she is solicitous 
for others, frank, considerate of those — difficulties. 

Boy, age 15, IO 118. In November: St. Joseph because he was 
patient, holy, humble, and faithful ceuaiicn of Jesus and Mary. 
In May: St. Joseph because he was meek and humble, bore up 
under trials, was poor in spirit, practiced self-denial. He gave the 
best to our Blessed Mother and to Jesus. He was perfect in his 
state of life and obedient to God’s commands. 

Girl, age 17, IO 120. In November and in May: My ideal is my 
mother. I have chosen her for a number of reasons; first, she is 
my idea of fine Christian womanhood ; second I love her better than 
any other living person; third she has good sense and shows good 
judgment in all her undertakings ; fourth, she is a good home-maker ; 
fifth, she is industrious; and sixth, she has good manners. She is 
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strong willed and has a strong character, she knows right and does it. 
I have chosen her because I feel that if I can succeed one half as 
well in my life’s work as she has in hers, that of being a good mother, 
1 shall please God and be more than satisfied myself. 

Boy, age 14, IQ 119. In November: St. Patrick because he is my 
patron. In May: Babe Ruth because he is a good Catholic, not high- 
hatted, kind to the poor, was homeless but had spunk to go ahead. 

Boy, age 15. In November: No one yet, never thought of it. In 
May: Have not selected anyone as yet. 

Girl, age 16. In November: I never selected my ideal, or had any 
thought of it because I did not look at life from that point of view 
and did not consider it very important. In May: My pastor because 
he is a good manager, kind and considerate. 

Boy, age 17, IQ 107. In November: A good aim in life. In May: 
A classmate because he is fair, courteous, industrious, and cheerful. 

Girl, age 16, IO 118. In November: The Blessed Virgin Mary 
(no definite reason). In May: The Blessed Virgin Mary because 
she was the most perfect woman. I am trying to be perfect. 

Boy, age 18, IQ 95. In November: To be honest, true to God and 
man, and faithful to duty. In May: Father Coughlin because he 
urges social justice, is a true priest and patriot, and is charitable. 

Girl, age 17, IQ 109. In November and in May: A combination 
of individuals because I admire in one what is lacking in another. 

Boy, age 16, IO 151. In November and in May: I have chosen 
St. Joseph as my ideal because he was an ideal father and an ideal 
husband. Most of us probably will be married and maybe be fathers 
or mothers. St. Joseph was an ideal husband because he lived up 
to his vows and made Mary as happy as he could. He was an ideal 
father because he brought up and taught Jesus in the right way. 

Girl, age 16, IO 115. In November and in May: My great-aunt 
is my ideal. Hers is a wonderful character. So kind, patient, and 
generous. Her personality is such that one cannot help but be 
attracted by her. When you’re down and out, just go to her. She'll 
fix you up! She’s never too tired to have visitors and listen to their 
grievings. If there is anything I also admire in her, it is her modesty. 
She likes to do good secretly.—I try to follow her, who is held in 
high esteem by many people. 


Part III 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The thirty-four teachers in the seventh and eighth grades 
who participate in this study were unanimous in their opin- 
ion that it was worth while. The reasons mentioned most 
frequently were: the general tone of the school became more 
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cultural; the study made the children conscious of ideals; 
gave the children an aim in life. Among the methods reported 
by the teachers as eliciting a favorable response from the 
pupils in studying ideals, class-discussion guided by the 
teacher was outstanding. The poorest responses were ob- 
tained from written work and oral reports on special topics. 
More than half of the suggestions made by these teachers 
pertained to systematizing the study in ideals, making it a 
course of study with definite aims in each grade. 


Approximately 95 per cent of the 616 boys and 617 girls 
of the seventh and eighth grades who participated in this 
study found it both interesting and helpful. For many, the 
fact that the study was helpful contributed the interest; for 
others, the information itself was interesting. Numerous 
ways in which it helped were mentioned. Among those most 
frequently mentioned were: a better understanding of ideals, 
improvement in character, help in choosing an ideal, and a 
guide in life, something to look up to in the future. The 5 
per cent who did not find the study interesting or helpful 
varied considerably in the reasons given. Very few found 
the study neither interesting nor helpful. 


The boys and girls in seventh and eighth grades were 
much alike in the methods of approach to the study of ideals 
they preferred. The reason most frequently given for pre- 
ferring class-discussion with the teacher leading was that the 
teacher cleared up vague ideas, thus clarifying the meaning 
of an ideal. These pupils were impressed by the fact that the 
pupils themselves were unable to make a clear presentation 
of the subject. The children who liked to read preferred pri- 
vate study. 

Of the twenty-two teachers who participated in this study 
in high school, twenty reported on the final evaluation. 
Eighteen believed the study to be worth while; one could 
not decide as circumstances prevented her giving it a fair 
trial; one gave no answer to this question. These teachers, 
with three exceptions, judged from their experience in this 
study that a definite period should be devoted to the subject. 
Weekly periods with daily reminders of a direct or indirect 
nature were usually recommended. 
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These teachers, in reporting on methods, confined their 
remarks almost exclusively to class-room procedure. Class 
discussion after study, in the judgment of fourteen of these 
teachers, elicited the best response from the pupils. In the 
judgment of seven, incidental teaching and the application 
of ideals to daily conduct also obtained favorable responses. 
Less favorable reactions were secured by having pupils write 
explanations of various aspects of the subject or by report- 
ing orally on special topics. Several teachers found, also, 
that any method which required pupils to give personal 
attitudes on ideals or to make personal application did not 
elicit as favorable a reaction in some pupils as did the more 
impersonal methods of approach. 


Approximately 88 per cent of the 228 boys and 93 per 
cent of the 270 girls in the high schools investigated who 
reported on the evaluation of the study in ideals found the 
study both interesting and helpful. Among the benefits espe- 
cially valued by these pupils were: being made to realize 
the meaning of ideals and how important they are in making 
a real success of life; the help derived from the study in 
formulating or selecting an ideal; and the feeling of security 
experienced in having a guide in life, an aim and a purpose. 
Twenty-six, or 11.5 per cent of the boys, and eighteen, or 
7 per cent of the girls found the study more or less uninter- 
esting. Of these, eleven of the boys and twelve of the girls 
reported the study as lacking in both interest and helpful- 
ness. The reasons given were rather individualistic. Those 
most frequently mentioned were: not having gone deeply 
-nough into the study or the fact that they had an ideal 
before the study was undertaken. 

The methods of approaching the study of ideals preferred 
by the boys and the girls in high school were approximately 
the same. These pupils, even in the junior and senior years, 
seemed imbued with the idea that in this important matter 
they needed the guidance of an experienced person. Hence, 
the majority, although they selected class discussion as the 
best approach to the subject because of the exchange of 
viewpoint, wished the teacher to lead because of their own 
lack of experience. Nearly all of these pupils seemed to want 
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a direct approach to the subject first. Then, after they under- 
stood the significance of ideals, some thought they could get 
more benefit by incidental or indirect study. A considerable 
number would rather read privately after they had grasped 
the function of ideals. Apparently, most of these high school 
boys and girls felt the need of a direct approach to the study 
of ideals to establish principles, followed by discussion under 
guidance or private reading to broaden and deepen practical 
knowledge in applying these principles. 

What are the final conclusions of our study? Among the 
questions that quite naturally arise from a study of this type 
are such as the following: Would the children have reported 
in the same way had the teachers been lay women instead 
of Sisters? Would the response have been different had the 
questions been asked in a different environment? At what 


period in school-life should boys and girls be made conscious 
of ideals? 


Hartshorne, May, and their associates, who undertook the 
Character Education Inquiry, mention at intervals’ in the 
reports on the progress of their work that there is evidence 
of some sort of group code which distinguishes one class- 
room from another. 


There is left, then, some such factor as group morale, no matter 
what its source, as a common factor to all the situations and tending 
to a common type of response which characterizes the group as a 
whole, distinguishing it, more or less, from other groups even while 
showing no corresponding individual morale or code. Conduct is a 
function of the particular situation represented in the test, and a 
part of this situation is the morale or expectation of the group.’ 


Present methods of education seem to provide more satis- 
factorily for the development of group morale than for the 
strengthening of the moral nature of the individual. It is 
incombent, therefore, upon educators to see that their pupils 
are given opportunities to develop systems of moral habits 
independent of group pressure. We know, too, from experi- 


7 Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A. May, Frank K. Shuttleworth, Studies in the 
Nature of Character: III. Studies in the Organization of Character. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1930, pp. 173-176; 359-360; 374; 379. 

* [bid., p. 174. 
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ence that some of our boys and girls suffer moral collapse 
soon after being separated from their accustomed classroom 
associations. Their teachers, perhaps, concluded from the 
satisfactory moral tone of the class as a whole that the indi- 
viduals of which it was composed were equally strong mor- 
ally. There was need to help these boys and girls to unify 
their spiritual forces around some such vitalizing center as 
an ideal. 

In the present study, although some of the pupils had 
already formed or selected an ideal of life, by far the greater 
number had not done so. They said, explicitly or implicitly, 
that the study had made them realize the meaning of an 
ideal; had helped them select or form an ideal for them- 
selves; had cleared up vague ideas; had given them an aim 
or a motive in life, or had given them something which would 
serve as a guide in the future. It seems evident, therefore, 
that old ideals can be modified and new ones formed by a 
definite program inaugurated for that purpose.’ 

The present writer concludes, also, that there is need of 
modifying present methods of teaching religion and morality 
to include the development of ideals to serve as unifying 
centers. These ideals would help to organize the individual 
pupil’s intellect, will, and emotions around a great purpose, 
to bring about “an organization of human powers and re- 
sources so that they are available whatever the circum- 
stances or the group.” 

The teacher needs to guard herself against the illusion 
that the selecting of an ideal by her pupils will of itself 
control and modify their conduct. The development of an 
ideal must issue from combining the knowledge of the right 
with the emotional drive to carry it over into action. Above 
all, the teacher must see that knowledge does issue in the 
corresponding behavior under the influence of the highest 

“Cf. Rev. Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., Training the Adolescent. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Pub. Co., 1934, p. 155; Charles C. Peters (Issue Editor), “The Penn State 
Experiment in Character Education,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
VII (Dec., 1933), 272; Edward L. Thorndike et al., The Psychology of Wants, 
Interests and Attitudes. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935, p. 189. 


*Sister Mary Esther, /ntegration of Personality of the Christian Teacher. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub. Co., 1928, p. 15. 
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motive or combination of motives of which the individual 
pupil is then capable.’ 


Lack of superior intelligence was not a handicap, it ap- 
pears, in the development of the concept of ideals among 
the group of children studied. Boys and girls who are capable 
of reaching the seventh grade in school seem to have the 
ability to understand and choose an ideal. The teacher should 
utilize this capacity in the guidance program. There seem 
to be possibilities, under guidance, of helping even those in 
the borderline group intellectually to build up a strong and 
unified character. 


The pupils of junior high school age need varied ap- 
proaches to the subject of ideals. The guidance and initiative 
of the teacher are a necessity at this immature stage of devel- 
opment to make abstract ideas concrete in every day experi- 
ences. This idea was expressed or implied by most of the 
boys and girls in the seventh and eighth grades studied. The 
trend in the replies of the pupils of senior high school age 
was toward more pupil initiative after the meaning of ideals 
was made clear. Nevertheless, a careful study of the reports 
made by these boys and girls left the writer under the im- 
pression that there was a felt need for the direction of a 
teacher or another mature person. There is a suggestion here 
for a guidance program. 

The discussion method of approaching the subject of 
ideals was a general favorite in the present study. “Ideals 
are better understood when studied this way,” was very 
frequently mentioned by the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades. The trends of thought in high school were 
indicated by remarks like the following: “An exchange of 
viewpoint cleared up vague ideas.” ‘Discussion gave us a 
wider knowledge of ideals and how to choose.” “The 
teacher could guide us if we were wrong.” “As you learn 
more, you unconsciously turn from lower to higher things.” 


There is a place in character education for both the direct 


*Cf. W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1929, pp. 1-15; William James,’ Psychology. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1928, pp. 134-150. 
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and indirect approach to the study of ideals.’ A boy in a 
senior class in high school remarked: “Every class should 
have some direct study of ideals and continue with indirect 
study.” Principles of conduct must be understood as stand- 
ards of judgment. Then, too, at times we need to anticipate 
events and prepare our pupils to meet the occasions suc- 
cessfully. Opportunities for free discussion arise from the 
experiences of the pupils, the teachers, and others in the 
community, also, from the study of characters in literature 
and history. The pupils can be guided to check their judg- 
ments and choices objectively by comparing them with reli- 
gious doctrines and moral standards. 


“Begin with ideals on the children’s level and lead gradu- 
ally to higher aims,”’ was suggested by some of the teachers 
who participated in the present study. Depth and sincerity 
are maintained by keeping a balance between theory and 
practice. A senior boy showed his grasp of this idea in his 
report: 

My first ideal was Jesus, but He is infinitely perfect. When we set 
our aim at too lofty an end we are apt to fail. It is better to choose a 


somewhat lower end to be accomplished and succeed. We can raise 
our ideal as we perfect ourselves. 


It is quite generally agreed that the personality of the 
teacher is a very important factor in leading the adolescent 
on to accept the higher things in life.“ The teacher cannot 
motivate her pupils to the attainment of unity in their spir- 
itual forces unless they realize that she herself has attained 
or is trying to attain this unity. If the teacher is so to proceed 
that the grace of God will have a better opportunity to act 
in her pupils,° she must prepare herself to be an instrument 
of grace. By thoughtful, prayerful study of the life of Christ, 
the teacher will enter into His heart and mind and will in 

*Cf. W. W. Charters, of. cit., pp. 183-211; Rev. Joseph G. Kempf, “Under- 
standing Youth,” The Catholic School Journal, XXXV (Nov., 1935), 286. 
"Cf. W. W. Charters, op. cit., pp. 257-259; Rev Felix M. Kirsch, The Catho- 
lic Teacher’s Companion. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1924, pp. 24-36; 
idem., Sex Education and Training in Chastity. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1930, p. 418; Rev. William H. Russell, The Function of the New Testament 
in the Formation of the Catholic High School Teacher. Doctoral Dissertation, 
Catholic University, Washington, 1934, pp. 269-275; Paul F. Voelker, Char- 


acter in the Making. Milwaukee: E. M. Hale & Co., 1934, p. 22. 
*Rev. William H. Russell, of. cit., p. 273. 
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such a way orientate her heart and mind and will in har- 
mony with His. Her pupils will then find in her that high 
consistency of conduct which does not fail under the crucial 
test of daily human intercourse. 


THE NOVEMBER MISSION INTENTION RELEASED BY 

THE NATIONAL OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 

PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH, “FOR THE MISSIONS IN 
THE ISLAND OF CEYLON” 


Today, after a hundred years of progress, Ceylon is standing on 
the threshold of a new era of achievement. Her sons and daughters 
are dedicating themselves to the service of Christ; native priests 


are caring for ever-enlarging areas and a native Bishop has been 
placed in charge of the newly created see of Chilaw. 

There are approximately 450,000 Catholics on the island today 
and Catholic education has won the respect and approbation of 
government officials. Multitudes of devout Buddhists may make 
their pilgrimages to lofty Adams Peak to pay homage to the leg- 
endary footprints of Buddha, but Madhu, the Lourdes of Ceylon 
brings 100,000 pilgrims annually to do honor to the Mother of God. 
The Church in Ceylon seems to be facing a bright and fruitful future 
but it must be remembered that this is an infant Church which 
needs the prayers of the faithful to grow in strength and numbers. 
Hence the request of the Holy See for this intention during the 
month of November. 





FINAL TEST BASED ON “OUR BLESSED MOTHER” 
BY PETER A. RESCH, S.M. 


REVEREND ALFRED F. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University 
San Antonio, Texas 


Eprtor’s Note: The high school text Our Blessed Mother was reviewed in 
the June, 1939 number of this magazine. The October, 1939 issue carried a 
pre-test for use with the same book. Both tests should prove of interest to 


high school instructors presenting a unit of study dealing with the Blessed 
Virgin. 


PART I: TRUE-FALSE 


The Gospel tells us the date of Mary’s birth. 
The Fathers of the Church are in agreement as to the 
meaning of the word “Mary.” 


The Blessed Virgin’s childhood was quite different from 


that of ordinary children. 

Theology furnishes us with new facts about the life 
of Mary. 

The parents of the Blessed Virgin are honored as saints 
by the Church. 

The fact that the Church celebrates a feast in honor of 
Mary’s Presentation proves that such a presentation 
really took place. 

In making a vow of virginity, she followed a practice 
common among Jewish maidens. 

The sight of the angel at the Annunciation troubled her. 
Before the Annunciation, she knew that the Messias 
would be the Son of God. 

At the Annunciation, she felt that she had to choose 
between virginity and being the mother of the Messias. 
We know from the Gospel that St. John the Baptist was 
born six months before our Lord. 

Mary understood immediately the reason that Jesus, at 
the age of twelve, gave for remaining in Jerusalem. 
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The Gospel gives us edifying details of Mary’s life at 
Nazareth. 

. Jesus’ departure from Nazareth brought Mary both joy 
and sorrow. 

. At least once Mary went to see Jesus during His public 
life. 

. At least once during His public life Jesus returned to 
Nazareth. 

The Gospel tells us that Christ appeared to Mary on 
Easter morning. 

The dogma of the Immaculate Conception is expressly 
worded in Scripture. 

Mary’s complete triumph over Satan implies the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

The Immaculate Conception has always been explicitly 
recognized in the Church. 

If Mary had not been a virgin she would, in a way, have 
been inferior to some of the saints. 

. The term “first-born,” especially with the Jews, implies 
that there are other children. 

Mary was subject to concupiscence. 

The Assumption is an article of Catholic faith. 

. The Church will probably define the legends of the 
Assumption as an article of faith. 

. There is more than one legend with regard to the As- 
sumption. 

. Mary’s Assumption is an anticipation of the resurrection 
of the just. 

The doctrine of the Assumption is a belief based mainly 
on legend. 


Mary’s mediation subtracts from the mediatorship of 
Christ. 


Mary cooperated in our redemption by consenting to 
the Incarnation. 

By herself Mary really merited our redemption. 

. The title “Co-Redemptrix” is frowned upon by the 
Church. 

The idea that all graces come to us through Mary is of 
recent origin in the Church. 
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. The supernatural life of grace in us is really the life of 
God. 

Mary is our spiritual mother because she has merited 
for us and distributes to us every grace. 

. Recent Popes have discouraged the idea of looking 
upon Mary as our spiritual mother. 

. Devotion to Mary replaces the observance of the 
commandments. 

. One who has devotion to Mary can sin without fear. 

. It is a good thing to have an exclusive devotion to one 
of Mary’s shrines or titles. 

. The most perfect devotion to her is a purely intellectual 
one. 

. She is happy even over those manifestations of devo- 
tion which are practiced to produce an impression. 

. Increased knowledge of her is a helpful means to great- 
er devotion. 

. To love her truly, we must have warm feelings with 
regard to her. 


. Imitation of her is a part of filial piety. 

. She is holier than all merely human beings put together. 
. She is a sort of fourth person of the Blessed Trinity. 

. She is more merciful than God. 

It is safer to go to Mary than to Jesus. 


PART II: MULTIPLE CHOICE 


. Our knowledge of the Immaculate Conception is de- 
rived mostly from: (1) the Gospels; (2) the apocry- 
pha; (3) private revelations; (4) theology. 

. Most of the accurate information we have about Mary’s 
life is furnished us by Saint: (1) Matthew; (2) 
Mark; (3) Luke; (4) John. 

. The aprocryphal writings: (1) furnish us with clear- 
cut, reliable information; (2) contain a kernel of truth 
which can be discovered by patient study; (3) are pure 
fiction; (4) are parts of the Bible. 

. The most reliable source of information about the 
Blessed Virgin’s life is: (1) the Gospels; (2) the 
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apocrypha; (3) private revelation; (4) Marian the- 
ology. 

. Theology furnishes us mainly with: (1) accounts of 
Mary’s activities; (2) means of checking the Gospel 
account; (3) means of interpreting Mary’s actions; 
(4) additional details not furnished in the Gospel. 

. Which of the following facts is mot mentioned by St. 
Luke? (1) She was espoused to St. Joseph; (2) Her 
parents were Joachim and Anne; (3) Her name was 
Mary; (4) She lived in Nazareth. 

. When, at the Annunciation, Mary asked: ‘How shall 
this be done because I know not man?” she: (1) pro- 
posed an objection; (2) asked what she ought to do; 
(3) called attention to something that might be over- 
looked; (4) desired to satisfy her curiosity. 

. She remained with her cousin for (1) three days; (2) 
three months; (3) one year; (4) three years. 

. St. Joseph was informed of the Incarnation by: (1) 
Mary herself; (2) her cousins; (3) neighbors at Naza- 
reth; (4) an angel. 

. That a sword should pierce Mary’s soul was predicted 
at: (1) the Annunciation; (2) the Visitation; (3) the 
Circumcision; (4) Jesus’ Presentation in the temple. 

. St. Joseph’s death is recorded by: (1) St. Matthew; 
(2) St. Luke; (3) St. John; (4) none of the evangelists. 
. Mary’s privileges all spring from her: (1) vocation as 
Mother of God; (2) Immaculate Conception; (3) vir- 
ginity; (4) humility. 

. The Christians of the early ages: (1) knew the fact 
of the Divine Maternity; (2) had a special term for 
it; (3) both knew it and had a term for it; (4) neither 
knew it nor had a term for it. 

. The doctrine of the Divine Maternity was proclaimed 
at the Council of: (1) Jerusalem; (2) Ephesus; (3) 
Trent; (4) the Vatican. 

. The doctrine of the Divine Maternity was very well 
defended by Saint: (1) Justin the Martyr; (2) Cyril 
of Alexandria; (3) Augustine; (4) Gregory the Great. 
. Mary: (1) needed no redemption; (2) was not re- 
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deemed by the death of Christ; (3) was redeemed in 
a different way from us; (4) was redeemed in exactly 
the same way as we are. 

. The Immaculate Conception was defined as a dogma: 
(1) in the early ages of the Church; (2) in the Middle 
Ages; (3) at the Protestant Revolt; (4) in the nine- 
teenth century. 

. Mary could suffer: (1) grief; (2) remorse; (3) 
scruples; (4) regrets. 

. Her mediatorship of all graces is: (1) a doctrine de- 
fined by the Church; (2) certainly true, though not 
defined; (3) rather probable; (4) just a pious belief. 

. The parallel and contrast between the Blessed Virgin 
and Eve is found: (1) in one of the early Fathers; 
(2) in a number of the early Fathers; (3) only in re- 
cent writings; (4) only in apocryphal writings. 

Mary has cooperated in: (1) the meriting of graces; 
(2) the distribution of graces; (3) both the meriting 
and the distribution; (4) neither the meriting nor the 
distribution. 

. By her spiritual motherhood we understand: (1) she 
has given us supernatural life; (2) she is the mother 
of our spirits, our souls; (3) she is our mother in a 
vague, mystical sort of way; (4) we must feel towards 
her as if she were our mother. 

. Mary became our spiritual mother: (1) at her own 
birth; (2) at the Annunciation; (3) on Calvary; (4) 
on her entrance into heaven. 

. Christ’s words on the cross, “Behold thy Mother,” 
(1) merely confided Mary to St. John; (2) made Mary 
the mother of all men; (3) publicly proclaimed Mary’s 
motherhood of men; (4) extended Mary’s motherhood 
further. 

. A-servant of hers who made her spiritual motherhood 
the foundation of his spiritual doctrine was: (1) St. 
Bernard; (2) St. Alphonsus; (3) Blessed Grignion de 
Montfort; (4) Father Chaminade. 

. The textbook quotes a very clear explanation of the 
spiritual motherhood written by: (1) St. John Bosco; 
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(2) Father Chaminade; (3) Pius X; (4) St. Francis 
de Sales. 

The honor we pay Mary and the other saints has the 
following effect on the honor we pay to God: (1) adds 
to it; (2) has no effect on it; (3) takes away from it; 
(4) makes it impossible. 

Externals such as beads, medals, etc., are: (1) harm- 
ful; (2) unnecessary; (3) necessary but insufficient; 
(4) necessary and sufficient. 

The repetition of some formula or devotion is not: 
(1) necessary to keep up our piety; (2) helpful in 
maintaining good will; (3) an aid to true interior senti- 
ments; (4) an infallible means of obtaining a specific 
favor. 

The most perfect devotion to Mary consists in: (1) 
praying to her frequently; (2) the imitation of the 
filial piety of Jesus toward her; (3) reciting an act of 
consecration to her every day; (4) joining a religious 
order bearing her name. 


PART III: COMPLETION 


Give two reasons for the fitness of Mary’s Assumption. 


PART IV: MATCHING 
A 


apocrypha 1. last book of the Bible 

congruent . books falsely claiming to be in- 
spired 

emmanuel . denial of the divine maternity 

fiat . explanatory sermon 

homily . fitting 

hyperdulia . God with us 

mediator . let it be done 

. hestorianism . mother of God 

. piety . one who serves as go-between 

preredemption . boiled corn 

theotokos . santification simultaneous with 
creation 





. Elizabeth 


Gabriel 


. God 


4. Isaias 
. Luke 


. Mary at 
Annunciation 


. Mary at 
Visitation 

. Mary at Loss 
of Jesus 


. Mary at Wed- 
ding-feast 


. Paul 
. Simeon 
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12. 


13. 


special worship paid to the 
Blessed Virgin 


spirit of devotedness. 


B 


“A sword of sorrow shall pierce 
thy heart.” 


. “Behold a virgin shall conceive 


and bear a son and his name shall 
be called Emmanuel.” 


. “Behold the handmaid of the 


Lord.” 


4. “Hail,” full of grace.” 


9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


. “T will put enmity between thee 


and the woman, and thy seed and 
her seed.” 


. “Look and see if there be any 


sorrow like to my sorrow.” 


. “Mary kept all these words, pon- 


dering them in her heart.” 


. “Hail, holy Queen, our life, our 


sweetness, and our hope.” 


“My soul doth magnify the 
Lord.” 


“They have no wine.” 
¥ 


“Thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing.” 


“Whence is this to me, that the 


mother of my Lord should come 
to me?” 


. “When the fulness of time was 


come, God sent His Son, made 
of a woman.” 
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THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CATHOLIC AND 
NON-CATHOLIC EDUCATION 





AGNES E. KEENAN, Instructor 
The College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul, Minnesota 





Eprror’s Note: This paper was prepared for presentation by the author at 
a recent faculty meeting of the College of St. Catherine. 


The problem of differentiating Catholic from non-Catholic 
education is one which might be approached from various 
angles. Differences in methods, in subject matter, or in 
immediate aims might be listed and evaluated, but surely 
these differences are accidental, indicative of more funda- 
mental contrasts. It would seem necessary, therefore, to 
examine the very nature of the educational process to deter- 
mine the basic differences which distinguish Catholic from 
non-Catholic education. 


A discussion of any process—educational or not—necessi- 
tates an understanding of three fundamental factors which 
are elements in that process. These are: the end or goal 
toward which that process is directed; the nature of that 
which is being affected by that process, in this case, man; 
and the means by which that end is to be attained, that is, 
those things which can be used as aids in reaching that goal. 
A consideration, therefore, of these three factors should 
provide a basis for the comparison of Catholic with non- 
Catholic education. It should be here noted that the term, 
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non-Catholic education, includes both those state supported 
schools which are non-religious and those institutions which 
are sectarian, religious but not Catholic. 


The first factor to be considered in education is the end 
or goal toward which the process is to be directed. St. 
Thomas states that “the last end of man and of any intelli- 
gent substance is called happiness or beatitude,” and his 
definition of happiness has been paraphrased by Walter 
Farrell as: “the possession of the object of desire.”* There 
are two types of happiness with which the process of educa- 
tion is concerned: first, the transitory, partial happiness 
attainable in this world—for example, the child’s happiness 
in the possession of ice cream or the mathematician’s happi- 
ness in the solution of a difficult problem—and second, the 
complete and lasting happiness which consists in the posses- 
sion of all perfection in the Beatific Vision, the final end. 
Both of these types of happiness must be considered since 
man is a creature of time and of eternity and since the final 
end must of its very nature condition the types of happiness 
which are to be striven for on earth. Catholic education 
and non-Catholic education alike stress the attainment of all 
possible transitory happiness for man as both individual and 
social being, and rightly so, but the non-religious school 
neglects completely the final end which is of primary im- 
portance not alone because it is the final end but because, 
as has been pointed out, that final end affects temporal 
happiness as well. Both Catholic and sectarian institutions 
consider this necessary goal of final happiness and there- 
fore provide a more complete education. In the considera- 
tion of the end or goal of the process of education, the 
Catholic school is distinguished from the non-religious insti- 
tutions but not from sectarian ones. 

The second factor in any process, the nature of that which 
is being affected, is in this case the nature of man, for, as 
Pope Pius XI stated in his encyclical on “The Christian 
Education of Youth,” “the subject of Christian education 
is man whole and entire, soul united in unity of nature, with 





* Contra Gentiles, Vol. III, Part I, Chap. XXV, p. 60. 
* Companion to the Summa, p. 4. 
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all his faculties natural and supernatural.’”* Man “whole 
and entire” can be considered from two points of view, as 
a social being and as an individual entity. Both types of 
non-Catholic educational institutions also consider man from 
these two points of view, but there is frequently a tendency 
to put disproportionate emphasis upon one or the other 
according to the spirit of the age—as witness the stress upon 
the social virtues of our own day—whereas Catholic educa- 
tion must consider man as an organic whole whose social 
and individual qualities are all necessary to complete devel- 
opment. This distinction between the two types of educa- 
tion is more or less accidental, but the consideration of man 
as an individual presents a more definite contrast. The 
encyclical quoted mentioned man “with all his faculties 
natural and supernatural.’* In other words, it is possible to 
consider man as living on three interrelated planes: the 
physical, the mental, and the spiritual. The first two planes. 
the physical and the mental, are factors which are important 
in both Catholic and non-Catholic education, but again the 
non-religious schools, as distinguished from sectarian ones, 
utterly neglect the spiritual development of man. In conse- 
quence, the whole man is inadequately educated since all 
three planes act and react upon one another and the neglect 
of any one results in undirected and unbalanced growth. 
The necessity of this complete development of all the facul- 
ties of man is emphasized by De Hovre in his Catholicism 
in Education where he states:° 

From the standpoint of Catholicism, one-sidedness of view and 
narrowness of mind are the greatest obstacles to the full develop- 


ment of the spiritual life to which, on the other hand, nothing con- 
duces so much as breadth of vision. 


This second factor in education, the nature of man, again 
distinguishes Catholic from non-religious but not from sec- 
tarian education. 


There remains the third factor to be considered, the 
means which is to be used to direct the whole man to his 
* Four Great Encyclicals, p. 56. 


‘Ibid, p. 56. 
*Page 134. 
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immediate and final end. Education is to influence the whole 
man, but the point of attack is the intellect whose proper 
object is truth and truth, therefore, is the means to be used. 
No truth is one, but in order to make clear the distinguish- 
ing feature of Catholic and non-Catholic education in rela- 
tion to the means used, truth will be here considered in three 
divisions, divisions determined by the ways in which truth 
can be attained. The first of these might be called scientific 
truth, that which is arrived at by observation and experiment 
and which can be empirically proven. The second will be 
named philosophical truth, that which is arrived at by the 
exercise of reason and which is tested by logic and first prin- 
ciples. These two types of truth are interrelated and over- 
lapping. For example, the chemist, through observation and 
experiment, collects scientific data; when he draws conclu- 
sions or formulates hypotheses from those data he is in the 
realm of philosophic truth and that truth in turn must often 
use scientific data as a basis for pure reasoning. The third 
type of truth is that which is called revealed, that which has 
been given man on the authority of God and, therefore, con- 
tains its own proof. Again, this overlaps philosophic truth 
since some revealed facts can also be arrived at by the use 
of human reason alone, as, for example, the fact of the 
existence of God. Because these types of truth—so divided 
only for convenience—are in reality one there can be no 
possible contradiction between any phases of truth. (It might 
be noted here that this consideration of truth from these 
three points of view suggests the practical necessity of teach- 
ing the wisdom of deferred judgement when an apparent 
contradiction exists.) This truth, this means to be used in 
attaining the goal of the process, differentiates Catholic from 
all other types of education. The matter of scientific truth 
is used by both Catholic and non-Catholic schools and is 
absolutely necessary for a complete education of all the 
faculties of man. The matter of philosophic truth is also 
used by both types of education, though it might be worth 
noting that a frequent provincial attitude, whether of time 
or source, frequently prevents a non-Catholic institution 
from presenting a complete record of the history and facts 
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of philosophic truth and thereby limits the education of man. 
This last is easily evidenced by the almost complete lack in 
our universities of courses on scholastic philosophy. It is, 
however, the possession of the third kind of truth, that which 
has been revealed by God, which is the distinguishing mark 
of Catholic education. It is true that sectarian groups have 
at least a partial fund of this truth, but that fund is incom- 
plete and in consequence the application of it is liable to 
error. Catholic education, therefore, has the most complete 
means to be used in the education of man. 

These three factors in education—the end to which man 
is directed, the nature of man, and the means to be used in 
attaining that end—may not in this analysis seem to be 
widely divergent as they are considered in Catholic and non- 
Catholic education. But taken together, considered as essen- 
tial elements of the process, they absolutely preclude the 
possibility of considering Catholic education merely as ordi- 
nary education plus religion. Catholic education strives 
toward a definite goal, more completely understood than that 
of other educational processes; it affects man whose nature 
is completely considered; and it uses complete truth. 

This discussion of the three factors is limited to abstract 
fundamentals, whose application to the rich field of educa- 
tion is seemingly infinite. It is important that we understand 
those factors since they are the basis upon which we build 
our principles and our practice. They suggest a wealth of 
ideas. Naturally, those suggestions cannot even be men- 
tioned; yet there are one or two rather obvious implications 
which might be interesting to note. The consideration of the 
final end of education, for example, might lead us to some 
such conclusions as those which E. I. Watkin drew in his 
article,““The Revolt Against God,” in the September 30 issue 
of the Commonweal last fall, where he stressed the primary 
importance of the worship of God, “praise with the entire 
being, body, mind and will.”* The consideration of the nature 
of man suggests the complex relationship to the natural and 
supernatural in man and his relationship to God, to himself, 


*The Commonweal, Sept. 30, 1938, p. 578. 
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and to society, relationships about which our Holy Father 
wrote’ 


The true Christian does not renounce the activities of this life, 
he does not stunt his natural faculties; but he develops and perfects 
them, by coordinating them with the supernatural. He thus enobles 
what is merely natural in life and secures for it new strength in the 
material and temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and 
eternal. 


and again*® 

. . . Christian education takes in the whole aggregate of human 
life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, domes- 
tic and social, not with a view of reducing it in any way, but in 
order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, in accordance with the 
example and teaching of Christ. 


The last of the three factors, truth as the means to be used 
in education, contains a wealth of suggestion. For instance, 
it might be noted that the truth itself is perfect but its 
presentation may be imperfect. The person who presents 
that truth must be one who knows and practices that of which 
he speaks and one whose life is consciously and constantly 


directed toward his final end, for he cannot teach what he 
does not know. Again, a consideration of the breadth and 
wealth of revealed truth in itself is stimulating and that 
third type of truth illuminates and vitalizes the other phases 
of truth, as is evidenced by a study of the social sciences 
in the light of the truth of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Lastly, a realization of the essential unity of truth necessi- 
tates the acknowledgement of that truth, wherever it is 
found, although that acknowledgement must also distinguish 
truth from any errors among which it may exist. Truth is 
our heritage, and it is to be welcomed wherever it is found. 
Mortimer J. Adler, in the January 22, 1939, issue of Orate 
Fratres, states that one of the outstanding qualities of a 
great Christian educator of our own state, Dom Virgil 
Michel, was his ability to find and use the truth which is 
imbedded in error. 


These last ideas are merely those which are suggested by 
a consideration of the three fundamental factors in the edu- 


* Four Great Encyclicals, p. 70. 
"Op. cit., p. 69. 
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cational process, that process which if it is truly Catholic 
should produce the man described in the encyclical on “The 
Christian Education of Youth.’” 


The true Christian, product of Christian education, is the super- 
natural man who thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently 
in accordance with right reason illumined by the supernatural light 
of the example and teaching of Christ; in other words, to use the 
current term, the true and finished man of character. 


Catholic education educates the complete man through 
complete truth for his final end. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR SCHOOLS? 


What excuse is there for one who has majored in religion for 
eight and twelve and sixteen years not to be truly informed and 
reformed? Is there any justifiable reason why he or she should not 
always have been ready for a call to—in fact why he should not 
always have been a participant in the apostolate of—Cathoile Action? 
Principally to faulty school training must be ascribed the failure 
of the average well-instructed Catholic to be truly “informed and 
reformed.” 

The order to be followed in “forming” Christians should be 
that which must have prevailed, under divine inspiration, centuries 
before Christ. It is implied by David when he prays “teach me, O 
Lord, goodness and discipline and knowledge.” 


By Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D., What is Wrong with Our 
Schools? pp. 17-18. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CENTER OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


WHAT THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
MEANS BY A PROJECT 


The easiest question is not infrequently the most difficult 
to answer. Sometimes what everyone knows no one can de- 
fine. Thus it is with the project. It may mean simply “‘a plan 
or design.” In the educational world it refers to ‘“‘a task call- 
ing for constructive thought or action.” But if Mr. Gallup 
polled his average citizens on their definition of project, it 
is not unlikely that after a period of hard thinking they 
would brightly reply, “W.P.A., isn’t it?” A project, then, 
has broad implications and the literature devoted to educa- 
tional projects or the project method is more descriptive 
than definitive. 

Shaver says that “educationally speaking, projects are 
confined to those enterprises which fit the child for life’” 
and Shaver’s study was concerned with the project principle 
applied to religious education. McMahon refers to the proj- 
ect method as “teaching to think through doing.”” This may 
be said to be the principle which all educators agree is the 
basis of the project method. Doing, feeling and thinking are 
the predominant elements in the project experience. 

An educational method which stimulates the pupil to 
apply what he has learned to his every-day experience is 
an invaluable ally to the teacher of religion. When the 


*E. L. Shaver, The Project Principle in Religious Education. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 192 


?John T. McMahon, Some Methods of Teaching Religion. London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1928. 
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truths presented in the Catechism have ceased to be a lesson 
and have become a part of the pupil’s doing, feeling and 
thinking, the religion class has succeeded. 


The religion teacher in the Confraternity class as well as 
the religion teacher in the Catholic school has the definite 
goal of teaching religion so that it may be lived. But the 
teacher in the Confraternity class has no royal road upon 
which he or she may travel to this goal. The religious in- 
struction of a child who is receiving a secular education is 
challenging. No help can be expected from the secular school, 
and all too often no help can be expected from the child’s 
home. The catechist in the Confraternity instruction class 
realizes that the sacred charge of leading little Johnny Jones 
of Public School 21 to Christ is placed squarely—if not 
fairly—on his or her shoulders. This year little Johnny Jones 
is in the vacation school. Next year he may not be there. 
The four weeks that Johnny is receiving religious instruction 
must count! The course of religion study outlined for Catho- 
lic children in public schools is designed to give the essen- 
tials of Christian Doctrine. Lack of time for instruction 
permits little else but the essentials. If the project method 
is one that teaches the child to think through doing, and if 
it can be successfully applied to religion classes as educators 
insist, then it is a necessary part of the Confraternity reli- 
gion class. In the Confraternity program much is expected 
of the project, and by it much has been accomplished. Both 
child and the home have benefited. 

Although there are many excellent religious projects on 
the market, the project pictures issued by the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine of Los Angeles have a wide circulation 
among the Confraternity vacation schools and school year 
religious instruction classes. The project pictures are graded 
so that, for instance, a study of the Commandments in the 
third or fourth grade may be accompanied by the Command- 
ment project. For this particular project there are ten pic- 
tures some of which are reproductions from famous master- 
pieces, thus giving an appreciation of religious art, and some 
are closely related to every day life. 

But pictures alone are not projects. They are visual aids 
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excellent for making the eyes do their part in the learning 
process, but they do not represent “doing” on the part of 
the pupil which we agreed is the essence of the project 
method. However, project pictures are not merely for the 
child to look at. They are for him to do with. With them 
he is going to make his own religion book. His study of the 
commandments is accompanied by the making of My Com- 
mandment Book; a study of the Sacraments by My Sacra- 
ment Book; a study of the Mass by My Mass Book. The 
book is going to be the child’s work. It will be illustrated 
and colored by him and according to his ideas. He will paste 
in the pictures, write in his own story for the pictures, add 
a prayer or ejaculation suited to the picture, and test his 
own ingenuity in decorating the pages and cover. The only 
guidance received from the teacher concerns the placing of 
the pictures on the proper pages and the copying of the doc- 
trinal text from the blackboard so that it will be exact. In 
the making of the book the child is going to use “his head, 
hands, and heart;” he is going to express what he has been 
taught. 

In the daily schedule for the Confraternity class the proj- 
ect period is assigned to the last half hour or forty-five 
minutes. The child has had an exacting preparation. Through 
Picture Study and Sacred Story, through direct teaching of 
Christian Doctrine, through application of the doctrine to 
Conduct and Religious Practice, by Singing, by the Liturgy, 
the pupil has been given the necessary matter. The project 
period provides the opportunity for him to correlate his 
knowledge and to give expression to what he has learned. 
The expression is only a continuation of the learning process. 


“Tt is a mistake to consider project activities as mere ‘busy 
work’ . . . the development of an attractive booklet contain- 
ing pictures, drawings and brief compositions correlated 
with the topics of instruction can be made a genuine learn- 
ing activity, as interesting as it is beneficial.”* Undoubtedly, 
the project method of teaching religion can be used to 
greater advantage in the Catholic school where the pupil is 


* Religious Vacation School Manual (revised edition). Washington, D. C.: 
National Center, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1939. 
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in attendance every day and where time is not bringing 
abnormal pressure upon the teacher. The Confraternity reli- 
gious instruction class must adapt the project work to the 
peculiar conditions under which the catechist labors, namely 
lack of time, fitful attendance, and scant cooperation from 
either the secular school or the home. Despite these handi- 
caps “My Commandment Book,” ‘““My Sacrament Book,” 
etc., may be found in thousands of homes where they are 
proudly displayed as the accomplishment of the child in 
the vacation school or school year religious instruction class. 
And if the book does not represent the most original project 
that advocates of the project method would suggest, it has 
accomplished for both child and home the most that the 
Confraternity catechist can hope for in a situation where 
Catholic children, with the exception of the crowded vaca- 
tion school period, are being taught religion in what is their 
“left-over” time. 


THE CONFRATERNITY QUESTION BOX 


Q. I have heard of a chart which establishes the claims of 
the one, true Church and shows that other Christian 
religions do not meet these. Such a chart would be useful 
in my work among non-Catholics. Do you know the 
chart to which I refer and where it can be obtained? 

. We believe that you refer to “The Test”, a chart issued 
by the Rev. Don H. Hughes, Mission Publishing Com- 
pany, Tucson, Arizona. This chart has been widely used 
and with effective results. 

. Where can I obtain a bibliography of texts and supple- 
mentary reading for religion classes of public school chil- 
dren between the ages of six and eight. The classes are 
held in the parish hall which we are endeavoring to make 
a catechetical center. A library of religious books is our 
first aim. 

. The School Year Religious Instruction Manuals (Grades 
I-IV and Grades V-VIII) contain an excellent bibli- 
ography of books for such a purpose as you mention. 
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Those publications listed in the section on “The Pupil’s 
Library” will answer your need. 


A SUGGESTION—-STUDY PLUS ACTION 


This is not a question. I have already submitted more 
than my quota of queries. This time I have a suggestion 
which I believe will help others who may be tussling with 
the same problem that I had. 

For the past three years we have conducted religious 
discussion clubs for the boys and girls of the parish who 
are in the public high school. I admit that it was discouraging 
work, even though my assistants might be classed as enthusi- 
astic and trained leaders. But there was a discouraging in- 
difference, not so much in attendance, but in reaction on 
the part of the boys and girls in the discussion groups. As 
my assistant said there was that “irritating 1939, ‘So 
what?’ ” 

I decided that beside study I was going to offer them a 
program of action, and I asked myself what high school 
students could do for the parish Confraternity. Of course I 
discovered that there was a program for them; I just had 
not looked far enough when I started the work. My high 
school discussion club members were going to be helpers, a 
full-fledged and hard working committee of the parish Con- 
fraternity. The National Center sent me a leaflet of instruc- 
tions for the helpers and we launched the work. What do 
they do? They collect Catholic magazines from their own 
homes and from the Catholic homes within a radius of three 
blocks from where they live. The magazines are brought to 
the discussion club meeting and after the hour’s study, those 
youngsters sort the magazines, make up a bundle for the 
hospital that is within the parish limits and address indi- 
vidual copies to a number of non-Catholics whose names 
were submitted by our energetic Fishers Committee. Quite 
of their own accord they have worked out a card index 
system so that the persons receiving the magazines will not 
miss an issue and will receive a certain magazine and not a 
variety of them. Of their own accord, too, the Helpers have 
taken to marking a certain article in the magazines they 
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send out and with a printing set they have achieved a truly 
impressive “Marked Copy” stamp. They have developed 
likes and yes, I am afraid dislikes, for certain magazines. 
One boy, for instance, has a positive corner on The Sign. His 
slogan seems to be if conversions are to be made, The Sign 
will make them. His zeal is rivaled by that of a girl in the 
sophomore class who makes equal claims for the Ave Maria. 

The distribution of Catholic literature work takes from a 
half hour to three quarters after the regular discussion club 
time. This is an all year activity. There are other activities 
which are seasonal, for instance, the collection of Christmas 
cards, bright colored paper, etc., for the making of project 
books to be used in the religious vacation school classes. 
The gathering and sorting of this material is an extra 
activity for the months of January and February. This past 
summer they gave quite a bit of help in the vacation school, 
keeping records, assisting in the project class, etc. 

What effect has the action program had on the discussion 
club work? It has given it a meaning for these high school 
boys and girls who are products, we must remember, of an 


age which asks of everything, “How is this going to be 
turned to account?” I not only believe, I know from my 
personal experience with these youngsters that they under- 
stand personal sanctification much better for having learned 
the true meaning of loving one’s neighbor. They see the two 
Great Commandments as the reason for their religious dis- 
cussion club. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR SCHOOLS? 
Knowledge of God must not be identified with knowledge about 
d. 


By Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D., What is Wrong with Our 
Schools? p. 5. 





COMMUNICATION 


CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
Archdiocese of New York 
501 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


September 14, 1939 
Dear Editor: 

Concerning morning prayers, most Catholics will agree 
that their greatest difficulty is not in saying them, long or 
short, but in remembering to say them at all. Likewise, few 
of us, except the aged, will plead exemption from kneeling 
for them, although not everyone is convinced that prayers 
go more directly to God from our knees. The obvious hurdle, 
therefore, that most often blocks the way to satisfactory 
regular morning prayers in private is the obstacle of forget- 
fulness. To surmount this, Father Cooper has suggested that 
we remind ourselves by so practical a means as placing a 
shoe on a chair. Seen in the morning, such a sign ought to 
recall our intention of saying some prayers. This technique 
can be intensified for the more forgetful into moving chairs 
across the door, setting a second alarm clock or leaving notes 
in conspicuous places. The need for such reminders will 
diminish with their frequent use. The resultant habit of 
praying in the morning will have become well-fixed by the 
deliberate efforts Father Cooper’s suggestion requires. 
Thereafter, one must strive to eliminate routine by as vigor- 
ous means as he sought to achieve regularity. Toward this 
end, it is suggested that a Catholic say only what he means 
so that he may mean what he says in every prayer. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Rev.) Joun K. Daty 


Eprtor’s Note: Father Daly’s letter was written in reply to the editorial 
entitled “Morning Prayers” in the September, 1939 issue of this magazine that 
quoted a communication from one of our readers. We ourselves have found it 
helpful in guiding youth to remember the practice of morning prayers to 
recommend that they paste on the mirror in their bedroom a calendar that they 
will check daily until the practice has become a habit. 
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New Books in Review 


Catholic Sociology. Presented to Catholic Students and 
Based on the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. By Sister 
Mary Consilia O’Brien, O.P. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1939. Pp. xviiit+-364. Price 75c. 

The cover of this text says ‘‘For Upper Grades and Study 
Clubs.” The author’s foreword states: “It is disheartening 
to think of the number of Catholic children who receive only 
the minimum of religious training. More fortunate are they 
who attend Catholic schools where a richer Catholic life is 
given them. But even of these, many pass beyond the pale 
of Catholic school education after the eighth, ninth, or the 
tenth year. This work has been written more particularly 
for these two groups of Catholic youth.” 

This reviewer is inclined to believe, therefore, that Sister 
Consilia intended her work for the junior high school years. 
It applies sound philosophical principles to the problems of 
life. The following chapter titles indicate the scope of the 
work treated: I. Getting a Start; II. This Creature Man; 
III. In Quest of the True Goal; IV. Man’s Nature; V. Man’s 
Goal; VI. Man’s Acts; VII. Human Acts; VIII. Man’s 
Guides; IX. Laws and Their Characteristics; X. The Eter- 
nal Law; IX. The Natural Law; XII. The Natural Moral 
Law; XIII. Positive Law; XIV. Papal Encyclicals; XV. 
Man’s Social Nature; XVI. Just What Is Society? XVII. 
Society and Self; XVIII. Authority in Society; XIX. Kinds 
of Society; XX. The Family—Society’s Cornerstone; XXI. 
The Place of the Family in the State; XXII. Family Rights 
and State Interference; XXIII. Parental Right to Educate; 
XXIV. More About the Right to Educate; XXV. Owner- 
ship: Its Meaning and Basis; XXVI. Private Ownership— 
Titles; XXVII. Origin of Civil Society; XXVIII. The 
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Christian Idea of States; X XIX. The Church and the State; 
XXX. Totalitarian States; XXXI. Liberty, Equality, or 
Fraternity; XXXII. Some Basic Principles of Communism; 
XXXIII. More Communist Doctrines; XXXIV. Red Revo- 
lution in Russia; XXXV. After Nineteen Years of Com- 
munism; XXXVI. Tactics of Communism; XXXVII. Pres- 
ent Economic Disorders; XXXVIII. Capital and Labor; 
XXXIX. Unionizing Industry—Vocational Associations; 
XL. Conflict in the Social Order; XLI. Economics and 
Morality; XLII. A Family Living Wage; XLIII. Principles 
Governing the Regulation of Wages; XLIV. Reconstructing 
the Social Order; XLV. “Restore All Things in Christ;” 
XLVI. The Social Virtues-Justice and Charity; XLVII. 
Catholic Action; XLVIII. Conclusion—A Summary. 


The author’s technique of presentation is interesting and 
clear. It is this reviewer’s hope that all junior high school 
years—seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, will eventually 
allot a semester of study for the valuable course outlined 
in this text. 


Bible History for the Use of Elementary Schools. By 
The Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1939. Pp. viiit+-384. Price 75c. 


The following paragraphs from the author’s preface will 
serve as an introduction to this text: 


In The Children’s Bible History are narrated the principal events 
of Old Testament history and of the life of Christ. This present 
volume, intended for use in the upper elementary grades, does not 
repeat those stories in detail. 

The teaching of the Church is a legitimate development of divine 
revelation as taught by the Apostles. That revelation, hence the germ 
of the present doctrines and practice of the Church, is found mainly 
in Sacred Scripture. The developed doctrines are set forth in cate- 
chisms and text books of Christian doctrine. The Scriptural basis 
of much of this teaching should be found in a Bible History. Such 
a purpose the author has attempted to keep in mind in this volume. 

The reader will notice that a notably large portion of this Bible 
History is devoted to the life of our Lord. It is incomparably more 
important for Christians to be familiar with the deeds of Christ than 
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with those of the patriarchs or Jewish kings ; and still more important 
to be acquainted with the teaching of that same divine Master. 

The volume is pleasingly printed and has interesting illus- 
trations. The review questions at the close of each chapter 
attack directly the thought of the chapter and should aid in 
the organization of learning. 


As I See Me. Helps in Self-Discipline. Based on J. B. V. 
Hirsch’s Selbsttdéuschungen by Joseph Spieler. English 
Translation and Adaptation by T. A. Rattler. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. xii+97. Price 
$1.00. 


Written by a German theologian of the last century, this 
small volume was adapted for modern usage in 1937 by 
Dr. Spieler, professor at the University of Fribourg and 
director of The Institute for Clinical Psychology at Lucerne. 
The volume consists of eight-one short discussions analyzing 
concrete examples of human behavior common to everyday 
living. Teachers and parents will find the material in As / 


See Me helpful in guiding children and youth. The author 
handles self exception critically, analyses specific situations 
and makes constructive observations. 


Our Land and Our Lady. By Daniel Sargent. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1939. Pp. v+263. Price $2.50. 

Teachers of American history will be interested in this 
pleasingly written volume written by an American, a convert 
to Catholicism and a historian. He shows how our Lady 
has always been closely associated with this country from 
the coming of the Santa Maria to the present. 


A Shepherd and a King. By Anne Coyne. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. 124. Price $1.50. 

No elementary school library can afford to be without 
this new life of the Curé of Ars. Jean Vianney’s life is pleas- 
ingly told in a manner American boys and girls will like. 
It is a well written story of sanctity, one that should arouse 
desirable admiration in youthful readers. 
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Jesus the Messiah. The Four Gospels in One Narrative. 
According to the Chronological Order by J. M. Bover, S.J. 
English adaptation by J. Burgers, S.J. With many illustra- 
tions. (Second revised edition.) Turnhout, Belgium: Bre- 
pols’ Catholic Press. New York: C. Wildermann Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. 334. Price $1.00. 

Bound in prayerbook style and printed in a size of type 
that is easy to use, Jesus the Messiah is not only a book 
of meditation on the life of Christ, but many teachers will 
find it a most valuable text to use in directing a study of 
the life of Christ in the upper grades of the elementary 
school and in the high school. The volume has a short intro- 
duction on its use, and a simply presented introduction to 
the practice of meditative reading. 


Spoken in the Market Place. A Years’ Instructions and 
Sermons on the Creed and the Sacraments. By the Reverend 
John K. Sharp. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. vi+221. List price $2.25. 

This volume has been published to offer an aid to priests 
in fulfilling the requirement of the Holy See for the subject 
matter of instructions on Sundays and Holy Days. A second 
volume by Father Sharp, to complete the instructions pre- 
scribed by the Holy See, is announced to appear soon. In 
his preface the author states that all but three of the fifty- 
six sermons in the book were written for and published on 
the Monday Sermon Page of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
Most of the sermons are fourteen hundred words long, the 
remaining averaging eight hundred words. 


Swim—or Sink. By the Right Reverend Peter M. H. 
Wynhoven. With Expressions on the Need for the Catholic 
Press by Members of the American Hierarchy. Marrero, 
Louisiana: Hope Haven Press, 1939. Pp. 196. Price 25c per 
single copy, up to 100 copies; for 100 copies or more the 
price is 15c per copy plus postage or express charges. 

Looking toward Catholic Press Month in February, 
teachers will find helpful material in this work of Monsignor 
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Wynhoven’s. It consists of a series of short popular essays 
on the Catholic Press, observations on the need of the Cath- 
olic Press by members of the hierarchy, a list of the Catholic 
newspapers and magazines in the United States and other 
material closely identified with the Catholic Press. 


Prayers. A Study of Prayers in Common Use in the 
Church. By Charles J. McNeill. With an Introduction by 
Rev. Leon A. McNeill. “The Catholic Action Series of 
Discussion-Club Textbooks.” Wichita, Kansas: Catholic 
Action Committee, 424 N. Broadway, 1939. Pp. 56. Price 
25c each, postpaid; discounts on quantity orders: 10 copies 
20%; 100 copies, 30%; plus carrying charges. 

This is the fifth unit in the Catholic Action Series of Dis- 
cussion-Club Textbooks. Previous books in the series pre- 
sented: (1) An exposition of the externals of the Mass; 
(2) Astudy of the prayers and ceremonies of the Holy Sacri- 
fice; (3) An explanation of the cycles, seasons and feasts of 
the ecclesiastical year; (4) a study of the origin, nature 


and proper use of the sacramentals of the Church. The pres- 
ent work consists of a study of prayers in common use among 
Catholics. They are presented in sixteen chapters for use 
during a single discussion club season. 


A Catholic Interracial Program. By John LaFarge, S.J. 
New York: The America Press, 1939. Pp. 31. Price 5c each; 
50 for $2.25; 100 for $4.00; 1,000 for $30.00 postage extra. 
Single copy by mail 10c. 

Although this pamphlet was probably written on behalf 
of the negroes in the United States, it is applicable to the 
general interracial question. The program described is pri- 
marily a spiritual movement based upon spiritual principles 
and relying on spiritual means. The author defines a Catholic 
interracial program as: “A program of Catholic social action 
which aims specifically at establishing just and charitable 
relations between the racial groups in our country and works 
principally through education of the public in the principles 
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and application of interracial justice.” The program has the 
twofold aim: ‘“(a) to combat prejudice, as the specific 
enemy of interracial justice; and (b) to establish social 
justice for all groups and classes as the necessary condition 
for just and charitable relations between the races.” 


The Franciscans in Medieval English Life (1224-1348). 
By Victor G. Green, O.M.Cap. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1939. Pp. xit+164. Price $2.00 plus postage 
(cloth bound); $1.50 plus postage (paper bound). 

This is Volume XX in a series of monographs known as 
“Franciscan Studies,” dealing with subjects of Franciscan 
history and Franciscan science, and published at irregular 
intervals under the auspices of the Franciscan, Conventual 
and Capuchin Fathers of the English-speaking countries of 
the world. Without intending to do so, this work disproves 
“the sweeping generalizations regarding the rapid decline 
of the medieval Franciscans which are sometimes found in 
otherwise scholarly books on the Middle Ages.” The volume 
should prove not only of interest to the historian but to all 
those interested in the medieval Franciscan message— 
“society will be reformed only if the individual members of 
society of their own accord strive to better themselves, and 
this along the lines indicated by common sense, the com- 
mandments of God and the counsel of the Redeemer of the 
human race.” 


The White List of the Society of St. Gregory of America. 
With a selection of Papal Documents and other information 
pertaining to Catholic Church Music. Edited by The Music 
Committee of the Society. Third and Augmented Edition. 
New York: Society of St. Gregory of America, 1939. Pp. 78. 
Price 75c. 

The first twenty-seven pages of The White List are de- 
voted to “Papal Documents on Sacred Music” from the 
fourteenth century down to the present, together with other 
information pertaining to Catholic Church Music. The 
White List itself consists of music approved and recom- 
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mended by the Society of St. Gregory of America. Its pur- 
pose is to give the Catholic choir director a choice of com- 
positions that he may feel safe in securing for Church use 
by his choir. 





Catholics and the International Labor Organization. By 
Albert Le Roy, S.J. New York: The Paulist Press, 1939. 
Pp. 51. Price 15c; $5.00 for 50. 


Monsignor John A. Ryan, who has written the Foreword 
for this pamphlet, describes it as “an interesting and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive account of the origins, principles, 
structure, spirit and achievements of the I. L. O.,” the 
guiding principles of which are in close conformity with 
Catholic principles. Chapter I and IV deal with the origins 
of the I. L. O. and the Collaboration of Catholics respec- 
tively. 





Christmas Eve and Other Poems. By Sister M. Madeleva. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1938. Pp. 11. 
Price 50c plus postage. 


This little book is a lovely Christmas greeting. Sister 
Madeleva’s poems are always most delightful, and the pub- 
lisher has presented a most attractive book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Chave, Ernest J. Measure Religion. Fifty-Two Experimental 
Forms. Chicago: The University of Chicago Bookstore, 1939. Pp. 
iv+142. Price $1.00. 

Consilia O’Brien, Sister Mary, O.P. Catholic Sociology. Presented 
to Catholic Students and Based on the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1939. Pp. xviii+364. 
Price 75c. 

Cooper, Rev. John M. Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course 11. 
The Motives and Means of Catholic Life. (Second Edition, Re- 
vised). Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Education Press, 1939. 
Pp. vi+284. Price $1.35. 


Hunt, Marigold. A Life of Our Lord for Children. With illus- 
trations by William G. Schnelle. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1939. 
Pp. 162. Price $1.25. 
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Raemers, Rev. Sidney A. Bible History for the Use of Elementary 
Schools. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1939. Pp. viii+384. 
Price 75c. 


Sargent, Daniel. Our Land and Our Lady. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1939. Pp. v-+263. Price $2.50. 


Scott, Martin J., S.J. Jntroduction to Catholicism. New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, 1939. Pp. xiv-+101. Price $1.50 (cloth) ; 25c 
(paper). 

PAMPHLETS 


A Dominican. Praise the Lord. Compiled from Approved Sources. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. 128. Price 
20c; 10 or more 15c each. 


Calkins, Rev. Hugh, O.S.M. Jt’s Your Mass Too. A Pamphlet 
Designed to Stimulate the Use of Missals by the Laity. Chicago: 
The Perpetual Novena in Honor of our Sorrowful Mother, 3121 
W. Jackson Blvd., 1939. Pp. 96. Price 15c. 


Edwards, Mrs. Dottie C. Outline Parliamentary Procedure for 
Catholic Youth. Published for The Catholic Youth Council of the 
Diocese of Kansas City. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, 1939. 
Pp. viii+21. Price 10c plus postage. 

Keane, J. R., O.S.M. Marian Vignettes. Three addresses delivered 
in the nationwide Catholic Hour produced by the National Council 
of Catholic Men, in cooperation with the National Broadcasting 
Company. (On Sundays from June 25 to July 9, 1939.) Huntington, 
Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor, 1939. Pp. 26. Price 10c postpaid; 5 
or more, 8c each. In quantities, $5.00 per 100. 


LaFarge, John, S.J. A Catholic Interracial Program. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1939. Pp. 31. Price 5c; 50 for $2.25; 100 for 
$4.00; 1,000 for $30.00 postage extra. Single copy by mail 10c. 

LeRoy, Albert, S.J. Catholics and the International Labor Organ- 
ization. Printed for the Social Action Department, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. New York: The Paulist Press, 1939. Pp. 51. 
Price 15c ; $5.00 for 50. 

McConville, Fr. Boniface, O.F.M. Peace for Troubled Souls. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, 1939. Pp. 19. Price 5c plus 
postage. 

McNeill, Charles J. Prayers. A Study of Prayers in Common Use 
in the Church. The Catholic Action Series of Discussion-Club Text- 
books. With an Introduction by Rev. Leon A. McNeill. Wichita, 
Kansas: Catholic Action Committee, 1939. Pp. 56. Price 25c each, 
postpaid ; Discounts on quantity orders: 10 copies, 20% ; 100 copies, 
30% ; plus carrying charges. 

Monaghan, John P. Towards the Reconstruction of a Christian 
Social Order. Four addresses delivered in the nationwide Catholic 
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Hour produced by the National Council of Catholic Men, in coopera- 
tion with the National Broadcasting Company. (On Sundays from 
June 4 to 25, 1939.) Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor, 
1939. Pp. 42. Price 10c postpaid; 5 or more, 8c each. In quantities, 
$5.00 per 100. 


Muntsch, Rev. Albert, S.J. Catholic Liturgy and Catholic Life. 
Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1939. Pp. 32. Price 
$3.00 per 100, plus transportation charge. 

O’Malley, Martin J., C.M. The Peace of Christ. Three addresses 
delivered in the nationwide Catholic Hour (produced by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, in cooperation with the National 
Broadcasting Company) on Sundays from July 16 to 30, 1939. 
Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1939. Pp. 24. Price 
10c postpaid ; 5 or more, 8c each. In quantities, $5.00 per 100. 

Wynhoven, Rt. Rev. Peter M. H. Swim—or Sink. With Expres- 
sions on the Need for the Catholic Press by Members of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy. Marrero, Louisiana: Hope Haven Press, 1939. Pp. 
196. Price 25c per single copy, up to 100 copies, for 100 copies or 
more the price is 15c per copy plus postage or express charges. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER AND CHARACTER 


. it can be said with certainty that a Christian teacher who 
has to teach religion and who neglects the wealth of material in 
the Gospels is wasting a great opportunity for good. 


By C. A. Bolton, “The Christian Teacher and Character,” The 
Sower, Vol. 131 (April-June, 1939), p. 91. 
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BIBLE LESSONS 


WITH STUDY GUIDES FOR THE LOWER GRADES 
BY ELLAMAY HORAN 


4 


A sound selection of Bible episodes 

A simple text and not too much of it 

A wealth of tests, exercises and pupil activities 
Stress on Christian conduct 


THE PRIGE: 64c LIST; 48c NET; 43c EXCHANGE 


Write For Your Sample Copy! 


WILLIAM H. SADLIER, Ine. 


CHICAGO 
64 E. Lake St. 


NEW YORE 
11 Park Place 


DULUADOGUOUUQDOGODEQODENOOGEODOOGEOUUEOUOOODUDEDDOODODOGUODEGEODODUOSOOEOGUUOOOSCCCDOODOOEES 


Books With Pupit-APPEAL 
Problem Island 


Bishop Kelley’s famous novel is unique in 


that it combines the fields of religious | 


education and English literature success- 
fully in one. A masterly piece of fiction, 
it covers basic Christian apologetics—and 


seasons dogma with salty wit. Unfor- | 


gettable. 


Library Edition $2.00 
Study-Club Edition 50c 


They Have Seen His Star | 


Penetrating and zestful essays on Newman, 
Patmore, Meynell, Thompson, Chesterton, 
Belloc, and Noyes, and on the Four Evan- 
gelists by Valentine Long, O.F.M., Dean 
of English at St. Bonaventure College. 


Besides literary and biographical apprecia- | 
tions the book contains a survey of history | 


as impressing and impressed by these great 
Catholic crusaders of the pen. 


$1.50 


ST. ANTHONY’S GUILD 


Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, N. J. 
4-215 





Franciscan Monastery 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Isidore O’Brien, Q.F.M. 
550 PAGES 


Popular edition, %1.00—Library edition, 
32.50— 


De Luxe edition, $5.00 
(Postage extra) 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, N. J. 


CLEAN PLAYS & ENTERTAINMENTS 


Our House is widely known for its attempt 
to furnish material which does not offend. 


GOOD 3 ACT 
Non-Royalty Plays 


Fuller’s Fortune—4m. 4w 


The Black Derby (mystery) 5m. 4w.35 cts. 
Where’s Grandma? 38m. 6w 
Blarney Street—im. 4w 


Get Big Free Catalog of Plays and 
Entertainments 


o> 
“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO DENVER, COLO. 


Always mention the JournaL or Reticious INstRuUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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TEACHERS OF RELIGION... 


Fifth National Catechetical Congress 
of 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


NOVEMBER 4-7, 1939 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL 


HOST TO THE CONGRESS: 
The Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., Archbishop of Cincinnati 


FOUR DAY INSTITUTE FOR CATECHISTS 


Conducted by authorities in the field of religious instruction. Doctrine and 
Methods will be presented on graded levels. All teaching Communities are 
invited to send representatives. 


OTHER FEATURES OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Model Classes in Religion 


Presenting Doctrine to the High School Student 


Preparation of Catholic College Students for lay 
leadership in the Parish 


The Confraternity Program for Youth 
a 
The Sister-Missionary in the Rural Districts 
Reservations may be sent directly to Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 
Sisters from religious communities not located in Cincinnati may com- 
municate with the Sister Chairman of Hospitality, 5th Nat'l Catechetical 


Congress, 2220 Victory Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio. Additional information 
and sessions program may be obtained from: 


THE NATIONAL CENTER of 
THE CONFRATERNITY of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Always mention the Journat oF Reticious Instruction when writing advertisers. 
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BY ELLAMAY HORAN 


A sound selection of Bible episodes 

A simple text and not too much of it 

A wealth of tests, exercises and pupil activities 
Stress on Christian conduct 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


USE, GIFT and PRIZE By Isidore O’Brien, Q.F.M. 


550 PAGES 


Popular edition, %1.00—Library edition, 
8 0 0 KS Al D { N 4 $2.50—De Luxe edition, $5.00 


(Postage extra) 
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(Mostly for the wee, sma’ ages ) 


A DREAM OF CHRISTMAS EVE by A. J. Kirby, 


mus isened when Senta’ Claus forget. Sc. CLEAN PLAYS & ENTERTAINMENTS 
and Robb. Beebe: beautifully. presented. biography. for Our House is widely known for its attempt 


children of eight to twelve. 50c. to furnish material which does not offend. 
= FATHER’S HOUSE by M. H. Ruane and Janet 
obson; the ABC’s of Faith and letters in simple 
verse and sumptuous pictures. 50c. GOOD 3 ACT 
WHEN WE SAY OUR FATHER and WHEN WE 
SAY HAIL MARY; two books, album-size, defining Non-Royalty Plays 
the prayers with simplicity, and illustrated from 
choice Guild paintings. Each $1.00. 
JOHN AND JOAN AND THEIR GUARDIAN 
ANGELS; also de luxe; pictures and text of great 
beauty and happiest appeal to the child. $1.50. 


Get Big Free Catalog of Plays and 
THE COMING OF THE KING; a Christmas play Entertainments 


by Fr. J. C. Holland; for High Schools and other 
groups; one Act, four Scenes; $1.00. oS 


“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 


ST. ANTHONY’S GUILD Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S OBSERVATION 


In a communication of July 20, 1939 to community super- 
visors of the archdiocese of New York, Reverend William R. 
Kelly made the following pertinent observation: 


What questions did the pupils select when choice was offered in 
the preliminary test for the Cardinal’s Christian Doctrine Competi- 
tion? A sampling was made of 1282 out of 8986 pupil papers repre- 
senting each section of the Archdiocese. The percentage of children 
who selected a given question is indicated on the attached test 
paper. Please note how few selected questions 5 and 8. If you have 
any comment to make I shall be glad to hear from you. Obviously 
we need to give greater emphasis to instruction on the Mass. 


We are submitting parts two and three of the test men- 
tioned above, with the percent of pupils selecting each ques- 
tion in italics. We believe teachers everywhere will be inter- 
ested not only in the questions submitted but in Father 
Kelly’s analysis of the data procured. 


PART II 
Answer Four questions. 
Percent of 
pupils tak- 
ing each 
question. 
91 . a) What is Confirmation ? (5) 
b) Why does the Bishop give the person he con- 
firms a slight blow on the cheek? (5) 
65 . a) What is contrition, or sorrow for sins? (5) 
b) Why should we be sorry for our sins? (5) 
49 . a) What takes place at the consecration of the 
Mass? (5) 
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b) Why do you go to Mass? (5) 


. a) What is Extreme Unction? (5) 


b) What things should be prepared in the sick 
room before the priest comes? (5) 


. Explain the underlined words: (10) 


The sins against hope are presumption and despair. 


. Explain the underlined words: (10) 


I believe in the holy Catholic Church. 


. A boy forgot that he was going to receive Holy 


Communion and drank a glass of water. He said 
an act of contrition and then received Holy Com- 
munion. Was this proper? Explain. (10) 


PART III 


Answer Four questions 


95 10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


Explain what is meant by the following: (10) 
a) Old Testament. 
b) New Testament. 
Why did God spare Noe and his family? Explain.(10) 
Name (do not describe) five events in the life of 
Moses. (10) 
What lesson did our Lord wish to teach in the 
story of the Good Samaritan? (10) 
Write one sentence about each of the following 
to show why he or she has been featured in the 
news: (10) 

Mother Cabrini Cardinal Pacelli 

Mother Seton Bishop Donahue 

Premier Chamberlain 


IN PROVIDING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS 


Sometimes one encounters persons responsible for the reli- 
gious instruction of the young who are fearful to approach 
the public school authorities. Such timidity in most cases is 
out of order. Non-Catholics as well as Catholics appreciate 
the need of religious instruction for children and youth. The 
following, taken from the October, 1939 number of The 
Journal of the National Education Association, explains 
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itself. Let those who read it remember that it was printed 
in a magazine devoted to problems of public education and 
goes to all members of the National Education Association: 


If we really desire to learn what parents expect of the school, we 
must consult the parents. This does not mean just a few members 
of some select group but it does mean parents from all walks of 
life in the different income groups, or various nationalities, and 
from all parts of the country. 


The writer was approached by a group of men at an NEA meet- 
ing to make such a survey covering all parts of the nation and to 
report it thru a publication of wide circulation. 


The first effort, completed in 1934, contained some surprising 
facts. It was thought best to get a check on the 1934 findings by 
conducting a similar study at a later date. The second study included 
at least 70 percent of the first group of parents to see if they had 
changed their minds. The second study also included a greater 
number of income groups as well as a larger representation of 
nationalities and more completely covered the entire nation. 

The 1938 results were even more convincing than the 1934 an- 
swers in showing the desire upon the part of parents of the nation 
for greater opportunities for their children in religious training that 


- will improve the ethical and moral behavior of children in the public 
schools, 


Comments frequently made by parents in spaces left for sugges- 
tions were: “Our schools are sending out pupils religiously illiterate 
and spiritually undernourished.” “Schools should revise their courses 
of study so as to provide in some way for greater opportunities for 
religious education.” “It is not so much the failure of the church 
to provide this instruction in a greater degree as it is the lack of 
opportunity of the church to assist the pupils, because their time is 
so completely monopolized by the public schools.” 


The outstanding difference between the answers received in 1934 
and 1938 reflected a decided change in favor of a stronger program 
of religious education for our public-school children. A change was 
noticed also in that parents expect schoolboards to employ teachers 
who are sympathetic toward the success of the church and interested 
in its program, teachers who will give more attention to the promo- 
tion of religious education and to a type of training that will give 
boys and girls better manners and improve the moral standard that 
exists in many communities.* 


*Lester S. Ivins, “What Parents Expect of the School,” The Journal of the 
National Education Association of the United States, Vol. 28, No. 7 (October, 
1939), p. 194. 
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THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


Catholic teachers have the happy practice of bringing 
pupils and students into close contact with God’s saints. 
The saints, properly presented, have great educational value. 
They arouse admiration. They make virtue attractive. They 
will have additional educational value if teachers will help 
the learner to discover always those factors that brought 
about sanctity in the lives of individuals and to correlate it 
with the doctrinal presentation of the classroom. 


TEACHING IDEALS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Sister Mary Inez’s report in the present issue of this 
magazine shows that high school teachers and their pupils 
did not react favorably to a classroom procedure that re- 
quired pupils to report orally or in writing on an ideal or 


some phase of it. On the other hand, teachers found that 
class discussion after individual study brought forth the 
best response from pupils. There is a suggestion here for 
teachers relative to the advisability of requiring high school 


pupils to write or talk at length on special topics related to 
ideals. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


The objectives and tasks of the Department of Education 
in the Catholic college and university are examined and 
evaluated by a professor of Fordham University’s School 
of Education in the October, 1939 number of The Catholic 
Educational Review. Among other things the author says: 


The eighth function of the department is to render an important 
and necessary service to the parochial schools, through the main- 
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tenance of a test service bureau or a consultation service for the 
purpose of advising parochial schools in the matter of selecting, 
administering, and interpreting modern tests, both intelligence and 
achievement. ... On a larger scale the department might also under- 
take the supervision of school surveys for the parochial schools.? 
This statement should receive the consideration of all depart- 
ments of Education in Catholic colleges, school superintend- 
ents and community supervisors. We know most depart- 
ments of Education are willing to render the service de- 
scribed. Moreover, an analysis of conduct cases in our schools 
shows that most of them are fundamentally educational 
problems. From our personal experience in conducting re- 
search investigations we have found the priests concerned, 
the Brothers and the Sisters, most willing to cooperate. How- 
ever, the cooperation between departments of Education 
and Catholic schools demands a selfless service on the part 
of the college or university and honest cooperation on the 
part of Catholic schools. Strange as it may seem, there is 
comparatively little cooperation between specialists in Edu- 
cation in Catholic universities and parochial schools. We 
hope that day is not too far away when Catholic professional 
schools and the parochial schools will work more closely to- 
gether. In all fields, and particularly where the teaching of 
Religion is concerned, the problems waiting for investigation 
are legion. 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS IN RELIGION 


The following quotation is from a recent issue of Chris- 
tian Education: 


the average holder of the coveted doctorate degree has 
had little or no background of psychology by which he might under- 


? William A. Kelly, “The Department of Education in the Catholic College,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 8 (October, 1939), 
p. 487. 
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stand his prospective pupils, nor of pedagogy by which he might 
channel his knowledge to them.° 
The thought in this quotation has been repeated many 
times during the past twenty years, but still there are college 
teachers of Religion manifesting very little knowledge of 
how individuals learn and how they develop religious charac- 
ters. They are still teaching a subject, oblivious of the fact 
that their students are personalities that must be known as 
individuals. All this is closely related to an understanding 
of the function of religious instruction in the process of reli- 
gious education. Knowledge is important, but how impor- 
tant compared to other problems is still a matter of conjec- 
ture. Moreover, there are kinds of knowledge and various 
types of intellectual experiences. These also must be under- 
stood by the instructor. Again we refer our readers to 
Father Cooper’s article in the September, 1930 issue of this 
magazine in which he wrote: 

Religious education, to attain its objective, makes use of two 
chief means: instruction, ordinarily given in the classroom to groups 


and by group methods, and guidance, ordinarily given outside the 
classroom, to individuals. 


That good instruction demands both effective teaching methods 
and discriminating choice of content is universally accepted, and 
on obvious grounds. That religious education as given by the school 
should include, in addition to good class instruction, a generous 


measure of individual religious guidance outside of class is not so 
widely held.* 


Since priests in most cases teach college Religion the follow- 
ing quotation from Father Cooper is illustrative of the lack 


of understanding of practical psychology on the part of 
many teachers: 


As regards priest-teachers, no doubt the seminary theology helps. 
But it also may gravely hinder. From out of the whole range of 


*Charles A. Anderson, “Place the Student in the Center,” Christian Educa- 
tion, Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (October, 1939), p. 28. 

*Rev. John M. Cooper, “The Preparation of Teachers of Religion,” JourNAL 
oF REticIous Instruction, Vol. X, No. 1 (September, 1939), pp. 54-55. 
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religious knowledge and information, theology, with its specific 
objectives, choose a certain very limited and highly selected content 
for intensive treatment. But religious education, with its very dif- 
ferent objectives, has to have a content, identical of course in part 
with the theological content of the commonly used seminary manuals 
of theology, but in part, perhaps well over half of its range, quite 
different therefrom. The priest-teacher may easily, and often does, 
give out to his religion classes, almost paragraph for paragraph, 
chapter for chapter, what he has learned in the seminary. As a 
result, the religious content of his classroom teaching may easily be, 
over a good fifty per cent of its range, out of place, superfluous, 
while a good fifty per cent of the content imperatively demanded 
by religious education may be omitted from his teaching. The 
seminaries are doing something to change this situation, but they 
still have a long way to go.® 


* Ibid., pp. 57-58. 


FROM THE OCTOBER NEWS LETTER OF THE CATHOLIC 
ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


“The Catholic Association for International Peace instructs its 
Committees during the course of the war to concentrate on: 


(1) Means of preventing our entrance into the war, including 
examination of the dangers of war trade and the threat of 
Nazi-Commuism, the study of propaganda and encouragement 
of prayers for peace. 


(2) Steps to bring about peace in Europe including consideration 
of mediation and proposals of just terms, and exploring the 
possibility of an international boycott of the aggressors. 

(3) Plans for American entrance into world organization so as to 
help cure the sins in economic, governmental and cultural life 


which have brought on this catastrophe and prevents its recur- 
rence.” 


The statement, which will serve as a basis for subsequent monthly 
Committee statements and for the annual meeting, is intended also 
as a recommendation to the peace clubs of the Regional Student 
Peace Federations in their study work and meetings. 





QUALITIES OF THE CATECHIST 


BROTHER PHILIP, F.S.C. 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror’s Note: This article is one of two papers presented by Brother 
Philip, supervisor of schools of the Brothers of the Christian Schools to six 
hundred brothers of the New York province last summer. The first article 


entitled “The Catechist” appeared in the November, 1939 issue of this maga- 
zine, 


In considering the qualities of the catechist it is most 
important to keep ever in mind the divine Model, Jesus 
Christ, the greatest Teacher of all time. He will be our 
Ideal in discussing the professional qualities, the pedagogical 
skill and the moral qualities particularly necessary in a cate- 
chist. Were it not for the specific invitation to “Learn of 


Me,” “Follow Me,” we might hesitate in proposing the per- 
fect Christ as a model. But our Lord knows human limita- 
tions and human weakness. All He requires is that teachers 
show good will in following Him. The work is His; cate- 
chists are but the humble instruments. If they do their part 
He will bless and perfect the work. 


I. PROFESSIONAL QUALITIES: KNOWLEDGE 


The key to the catechist’s professional qualities is growth. 
There must be a capacity and willingness to grow. “And 
Jesus advanced in wisdom, and age, and grace with God 
and men.” As a subject to study and to teach, Religion is 
so comprehensive, so profound, that a lifetime devoted to 
its study would still leave vast areas unexplored. However, 
like our Model, the catechist must advance in wisdom; 
advance through daily study, reading and meditation on the 
eternal truths. Through profound, intensive study he must 
seek such a clear comprehension of fundamentals in faith 
as to be able to bring this knowledge down to the intellectual 


284 
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level of his pupils. This knowledge must be organized, 
dynamic, functional. It must be clarified by the judicious 
use of comparisons, illustrations, similes and concrete exam- 
ples. Such was our Lord’s manner of teaching. He could 
have astounded His hearers by learned discourses; He chose 
rather to win them by the lucidity and the simplicity of His 
lessons. In like manner, every real teacher must be a vital 
link between his hearers and the truths he brings them. For 
this function the teacher of Religion must possess adequate 
catechetical knowledge and sound pedagogical skill. If per- 
fection in professional qualities is impossible, there is at least 
the obligation to strive for perfection by a consistent in- 
crease in wisdom as we increase in maturity; “And Jesus 
advanced in wisdom and age and grace—.” 


To be more specific, the catechist’s knowledge of dogma 
must be clear, sure and exact to enable him to make ex- 
planations that are orderly, precise, confident and complete. 
In an age of doubt, of questioning, of verifying facts experi- 
mentally, particular care must be taken in presenting re- 
ligious truths especially on controversial questions. For 
example, in discussing the attitude of the Church toward the 
theory of evolution, it is vitally necessary to understand the 
doctrine of the unity of the human species, for upon this 
article of faith rests the important dogmatic teaching con- 
cerning original sin, and upon this latter dogma, the neces- 
sity of the Redemption. It is plain that grave mistakes might 
be made by considering as isolated certain dogmas that are 
best understood only when seen in the frame-work of the 
series in which they belong. The responsibility of catechists 
in teaching dogma is strongly stated in the Encyclical on 
The Christian Education of Youth: “Further, every Chris- 
tian child or youth has the strict right to receive instruction 
which is in harmony with the doctrine of the Church, the 
pillar and the ground of truth. To disturb his faith in any 
way is therefore a grave injustice to him, in as much as it is 
an abuse of the trust children place in their teachers,—.” 

The catechist’s responsibility is equally grave in discussing 
moral questions. Unless the explanation of principles is clear, 
exact and prudent, there is danger of causing scruples and of 
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forming false consciences. Adequate knowledge is a prere- 
quisite to clear, exact explanations. Knowledge plus maturity 
and common sense aid in acquiring necessary prudence. The 
prudent catechist will be extremely cautious; he will refer 
to the confessor questions involving grave matter under the 
seventh commandment, and delicate questions arising while 
discussing the sixth commandment. He will not be influenced 
by the misguided, modern, naturalistic propaganda for public 
sex education. On this point he will rather heed the wise 
counsel of Pope Pius XI in the Encyclical on “The Christian 
Education of Youth:” “evil conduct is the effect not so much 
of ignorance in the mind, as of weakness in the will, which 
is exposed to dangerous occasions without the help afforded 
by the means of grace;” “even where private instruction is 
deemed opportune prudence is urged;” “in this extremely 
delicate matter, if all things considered, the circumstances 
show some private instruction to be necessary and oppor- 
tune, given by those who have from God the commission to 
teach and therefore the necessary grace for that office, then 
every care must be taken.” “Hence it is of the highest impor- 
tance that a good father while discussing with his son a mat- 
ter so delicate, should be on his guard against entering into 
details—otherwise it might happen that, instead of extin- 
guishing the fire, he unwillingly kindles it in the simple and 
tender heart of the child.” For a prudent catechist these 
counsels suffice. Purity is a delicate virtue and must be safe- 
guarded and nurtured by the grace of the sacraments, espe- 
cially Holy Eucharist. Within the limits prescribed by pru- 
dence the catechist must be a guide to right living according 
to the maxims of the Gospel. Principles of asceticism, a 
practical knowledge of the New Testament, the /mitation of 
Christ, and the lives of the saints will prove most salutary in 
leading children to the practice of virtue, to a close imita- 
tion of our Lord. 


In teaching Worship, a clear, practical knowledge is neces- 
sary. The catechist must remember that in after-school life, 
it will be chiefly through her sacraments, her ceremonials 
and her liturgical life that the Church will continue to in- 
struct the faithful and to inspire them to practice Christian 
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virtues. To prepare pupils to profit by these instructions of 
the Church, practical, concrete, rather than theoretical les- 
sons seem evidently to be required. The beauty and the sig- 
nificance of the liturgy thus taught in school will bring rich 
fruit. Moreover, a clear, practical understanding of the 
means of grace, especially prayer and the sacraments and the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, will provide pupils with those 
powerful spiritual weapons so necessary in the struggle for 
personal sanctity in this age of sensuality and naturalism. 
Would that in knowledge and in clearness of exposition every 


catechist approached the model Christ who spoke as One 
having authority! 


II. PEDAGOGICAL QUALIFICATIONS 


It is evident that the catechist should possess a lucid in- 
telligence to grasp the sense, the meaning and the relation- 
ship of dogmatic and moral principles as well as their implica- 
tions; he should have a logical mind to classify ideas, to 
analyze and construct definitions, and to make deductions 
correctly; he should have a great facility for adaptation to 
suit the age and needs of pupils and to pass rapidly from one 
method to another as the topic might demand. Moreover, he 
should be a student of child psychology to be better able to 
understand the pupils he teaches; he should know the laws 
of learning effective at their age level, and the complemen- 
tary laws of teaching; he should be familiar with correct 
teaching procedures; lastly, he should be skillful in ques- 
tioning. Our Lord was a perfect Teacher, a master of peda- 
gogical devices. 

Good pedaogy demands that catechists know clearly the 
ultimate as well as the immediate objectives of their lessons 
and the best means to be employed in attaining these objec- 
tives. In the Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, 
the ultimate objective is clearly stated as “forming the true 
and perfect Christian.” But what are the immediate objec- 
tives? Knowledge of Religion? Formation of moral habits? 
Formulation of high ideals? Father Kirsch wisely lists these 
in the following order: 1. habits; 2. ideals or attitudes; 3. 
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knowledge.’ Next, what means, what method would you 
choose as most effective? Explanation of the catechism? 
Activities? Discussions? Biographies? Lectures? Would the 
emphasis be on the intellectual, on the emotional, on the 
volitional aspect of character training, or would all be empha- 
sized? These are difficult questions, and so are those bearing 
on the Catholic philosophy of life. Yes unless we teach our 
pupils the what, the why, and the how of Catholic living 
how are we to form the true and perfect Christian? Unless 
catechists are sure where they are going, can they know how 
to proceed? Moreover, what type of test should be used to 
indicate the progress made or to diagnose difficulties? These 
questions merely indicate in a general way the pedagogical 
preparation necessary for a catechist. 

Do these professional qualifications seem to be difficult of 
realization? Catechists will admit that the importance and 
the delicacy of their mission require the most serious prep- 
aration. In fact the catechist can never be well enough pre- 
pared in content and in method. In the opening paragraph, 
our Lord, the perfect teacher, was presented as the model 
of catechists. As His representatives continuing His work, 
catechists should resemble Him as closely as human limita- 
tions permit. 


III. Morar QUALIFICATIONS—LOVE OF CHILDREN 


Since the catechist is dealing with children who are espe- 
cially dear to our Lord, his love of children should be sin- 
cere that it may be as reciprocal as was our Lord’s love of 
children and their love of Him. He encouraged the doing 
of good to children. He defended children and identified 
Himself with them: “See that you despise not one of these 
little ones.” “He that shall receive one such little child in 
my name receiveth me.” This was a marked contrast to the 
treatment of children among ancient pagan peoples who sac- 
rificed children to the god Moloch, who sold them or who 
exposed them to die. Christ’s entreaty to “Suffer little chil- 


*See Ellamay Horan, “Some Psychological Problems in the Teaching of 
High School Religion,” JournaL oF ReEticious Instruction, Vol. 8, No. 8 
(April, 1938), 685-693. 
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dren to come unto me” had a special significance. Mothers 
and children realizing the sincerity and the warmth of our 
Lord’s love for them confidently went to Him to seek His 
blessing. Love begets love. But this love should be super- 
natural, not based on any earthly consideration; it should be 
impartial and make no distinction between rich and poor, 
cultured and uncouth; it should be universal; ‘‘I came not to 
call the just but sinners;” it should be patient in spite of 
lack of affection, lack of docility, or lack of keen intelligence; 
it should be meek to win the hearts of children but not senti- 
mental. Such is the love a Christian teacher should have for 
children. 


Besides Christian reasons there are sound pedagogical 
reasons for loving children and for winning their love. St. 
Gregory warns us that “those who are not loved are not 
willingly listened to.” Father Lindworsky summarizes the 
lessons of experience and of experiments thus: “The very 
fact that a teacher is disliked by his pupils is always a re- 
grettable hindrance to the teaching of any motives which he 
may try to impress upon a child’s heart. On the other hand, 


the fact that he is well liked by his pupils readily opens the 
way to the acceptance of any new motives which the teacher 
presents.” With good reason then do we place love of children 
first in the list of moral qualifications for the catechist since 
it seems to be a necessary condition for successful teaching, 
especially in the field of Religion. 


GRAVITY AND CHEERFULNESS 


The sublimity of his lesson demands that the catechist be 
serious, dignified, grave in mien and deportment; let his love 
of children makes it imperative that he be cheerful in man- 
ner. These virtues are not contradictory but rather comple- 
mentary, hence may and should be characteristic of all 
catechists. In the Twelve Virtues of a Good Master, gravity 
is defined as “a virtue that regulates the exterior conform- 
ably to modesty, benevolence, good breeding, and order so 
as to win the respect and the confidence of pupils.” St. John 
Baptist de la Salle emphasizes the necessity of gravity when 
he writes, ““Obliged as you are by your state to instruct chil- 
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dren you must have a very edifying exterior so as to be their 
constant model.” Gravity indicates maturity of mind, wis- 
dom, strength of soul, loftiness of sentiment, worthiness to 
command respect. If the catechist is dignified in bearing and 
conduct, in look and gesture, in language and tone of voice; 
if his countenance is mild but serious; if his manner is frank 
and pleasant, he will be a model of self-control, a model of 
those natural virtues characteristic of the Christian gentle- 
man but found in their perfection in Christ. But being also 
a man of faith, his language and his gestures will reflect his 
reverence for God and for holy things, and his charity and 
his zeal, especially if he speaks with sincerity, with convic- 
tion. Such a catechist will never be guilty of conduct that 
savors of harshness, pride, bad humor, sarcasm, indifference, 
rudeness or unkindness. How can he talk of piety, of pa- 
tience, of forgiveness, of humility, of charity, of justice, if 
his conduct belies his words? The catechists must resemble 
our Lord who was dignified and commanding, yet approach- 
able, aimiable and kind. 

The lesson in Religion and the practice of Religion should 
be cheerful experiences. “(Come to me all you who labor and 
are heavy-laden and I will refresh you.’” The function of 
Religion is to warm, strengthen, console, encourage. Religion 
should be like sunshine in the lives of our pupils; it should 
bring light and heat. How inappropriate would be a cold, 
stern, gruff, fault-finding demeanor. Love for children will 
be the greatest aid to cheerfulness, for it will drive away 
pessimism and bring a joyous enthusiasm that is readily 
communicated to pupils anxious for love and enlightened 
encouragement. 


WISDOM AND PRUDENCE 


Wisdom leads us to esteem things at their real value and 
act accordingly. Whether judged by comparative values, by 
subjective or by obejctive values, or by ultimate results, the 
lesson in Religion must be considered a lesson of eminent 
importance and of great dignity. It is the lesson which ab- 
sorbed the interest, the time and the energy of our Blessed 


* St. Matthew, XI :28. 
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Saviour since it was so closely related to His mission of sanc- 
tifying and saving souls. Its subject-matter is sublime: God, 
the human soul, the Mystical Body of Christ, the sacrifice of 
the Cross perpetuated in the Holy Mass and other incom- 
parable truths. But do all catechists estimate the Religion 
lesson at its real value? Do they view their mission with the 
eyes of faith and see it from God’s viewpoint? Prayer and 
meditation are powerful means to be employed to obtain 
that supernatural wisdom which prompts us to seek first the 
kingdom of God. 

Prudence supplements wisdom, for prudence leads one to 
discern and use the best means to attain a desired end. The 
prudent teacher deliberates well in order to judge well and 
act well. He is willing to learn, takes advice from those 
qualified to assist him, is anxious to seek fresh information, 
and is eager to perfect his teaching techniques. The prudent 
catechist realizes that he is observed and judged by his pu- 
pils; hence his lessons are scrupulously prepared and pre- 
sented methodically and clearly. Realizing the force of ex- 
ample, he is most careful that his personal conduct is 
exemplary and above criticism. He offends against prudence 
by precipitation, by hasty judgments, by inconsiderate repri- 
mands, by negligence, by lack of docility, by failure to co- 
operate with school, parish, or diocesan authorities, by 
rashly deciding questions that should be referred to the con- 
fessor, by disparaging remarks about the home, the locality, 
the nationality of pupils, etc. Lack of prudence may undo 
the work of a good catechist and nullify his zealous efforts. 
In Proverbs, we are recommended to “acquire prudence 
which is more precious than gold.” 


PIETY AND ZEAL 


All teachers should have adequate knowledge, pedagogi- 
cal skill, prudence, gravity and similar virtues; but the char- 
acteristic virtues of a catechist are piety and zeal. Without 
these he will never attain “the proper and immediate end of 
Christian education” which is, as Pope Pius XI reminds us, 
“to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and per- 
fect Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those re- 
generated by Baptism . . .” Respect and reverence for Christ, 
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* St. Matthew, XI:28. 
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cal skill, prudence, gravity and similar virtues; but the char- 
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based on an intimate knowledge of Him, are essential foun- 
dations upon which to develop an ardent love of Him that 
will be manifest in a desire to please Him. This follows the 
natural order except that the child’s first love is instinctive. 
If the catechist presents God as a kind, loving Father to 
whom they are indebted for so many favors; if he teaches 
them to address Him reverently as “Our Father” after the 
teaching and example of Christ; if he presents our Lord 
in His attractive, charming personality he will satisfy their 
longing to be loved, their longing to feel that some one cares 
for them and really desires their friendship, their longing 
for a worthy hero to admire, their longing to see Religion 
treated concretely. But unless such love of God and piety 
are characteristic virtues of the catechist, how can he en- 
kindle love in the hearts of his pupils? One does not get 
blood from a stone nor warmth from an iceberg. If catechists 
had the piety and zeal of a Curé of Ars, of a Francis Xavier, 
of a St. John Baptist de la Salle, of a Don Bosco, how much 
good would be accomplished for the glory of God! 


After our Lord left the disciples whom He overtook on the 
road to Emmaus they made this unusual remark: “Was not 
our heart burning within us, whilst He spoke in the way, and 
opened to us the Scripture?” Such was the effect of our 
Lord’s lesson: their hearts burned. We do not know the de- 
tails, but we can argue from effect to cause and conclude the 
effect was caused by an ardent, burning zeal. Do our pupils 
admit that their lessons in Religion are so interesting that 
they would invite us to stay with them because they are en- 
lightened and enflamed with love of God. Or does the lesson 
leave them cold and undevout? Do we ever seek their reac- 
tion to the lesson with the intention of supplying what we 
find lacking? If we suspect there is not sufficient zeal in our 
lessons, what is the remedy? Since zeal implies great concern 
for the salvation of souls and for the glory of our Father, 
there seems to be no better remedy than the Holy Eucharist. 
As we are reminded in the Imitation: “Thou art a fountain 
always full and over flowing. Thou art a fire always burning 
and never decaying,” “Who standing by a great fire does 
not receive from it some little heat?” Some one well said, 
“The catechist is like a light on a candlestick which gives 
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heat and light.”” What better source of heat and light than 
the Blessed Sacrament? The sincere catechist will surely 
realize that zeal to be prudent must begin with personal 
sanctification through close union with our Lord. Prudent 
zeal will be charitable but courageous, mild but energetic. 
“T most gladly will spend myself and be spent for your 
souls.” 


SILENCE 


“Tf any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man.’” “But I say unto you that every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall render an account of it in the day of 
judgment.’”* The virtue of silence accustoms the teacher to 
speak when and how circumstances require. If he wishes to 
speak effectively he must speak slowly and clearly, seriously 
yet pleasantly, and in a well modulated voice, just loud 
enough to be heard without special effort. He speaks when 
duty or charity requires it. Duty requires him to make neces- 
sary explanations, to ask questions as recommended by peda- 
gogical experts, to make corrections or answer questions pu- 
pils are unable to make or answer, to direct discussions, etc. 
However, the teacher who habitually does all or even most 
of the talking may suspect that there will be many an idle 
or unnecessary word. St. John Baptist de la Salle warns his 
disciples that where ‘‘a teacher speaks much he will be little 
heard and less regarded.” Another educator remarks that 
expression is three times as valuable as impression. In lessons 
in Religion, more good will come from talking with pupils 
than at them. True, at times, pupils try the teacher’s pa- 
tience; yet if he is humble he endures their comparative stu- 
pidity, their defects, their lack of docility, their lack of cul- 
ture. In all this the catechist imitates his divine Model who 
said, “Learn of me, for I am meek and humble of heart.’” 

Finally, if the catechist is generous and self-sacrificing in 
his work he will be able to say with St. Paul: “TI also, in all 
things please all men, not seeking that which is profitable to 
myself, but to many; that they may be saved.’” 

*St. James, III :2. 

“St. Matthew, XII :36. 


*St. Matthew, XI :29. 
*T Cor. 2:33. 





Religion in the Elementary School 


ISRAEL REJECTED BY GOD 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER 


REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Note: Father Newton’s articles for the teacher of the Bible are 
a regular feature of the JourNAL oF ReEticious InstructTIoN. Readers who 
would like to see particular topics treated in this section are asked to send their 
suggestions and questions to the editorial office of the JouRNAL or to Father 
Newton at the Catholic University. 


There are many reasons why we should pause to draw the 
lesson of Israel’s ultimate destruction as a nation. The sacred 
writer shows us the way in this (IV Kings 17), pointing out 
that the fall of Samaria was due to the sins of the nation. 
When Jerusalem also fell something over a hundred years 
later, it was an event that stood out with awful prominence 
in the history of this people. It marks the end of an era; it 
stands for a crisis in the divine plan for the redemption of 
mankind; it is replete with lessons. The story as provided 
in the Books of Kings and Paralipomenon is well and clearly 
told. We need here indicate but some of the circumstances, 
of international and national character, which bring out the 
full significance of Israel’s rejection by Yahweh. 

In the first place we should consult a map of this period. 
This will show us how Israel, with other small nations, in 
her relative weakness stood in the very center of the world 
struggle which was going on between powerful Babylon to 
the east and Egypt to the south-west. This conglomerate of 
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petty states was a “buffer” which the contending powers 
sought to use as need arose. And they suffered the fate of the 
Polish. At the beginning of the sixth century B. C., Babylon 
was dominant. She had brought under her sway all the states 
that made up Syria and Palestine, and was reaching out to 
absorb even Egypt. To forestall this invasion, or to check it 
for a time, Egypt sought to win the allegiance of the Syrian 
peoples, to form them into a front line of defence. When the 
conflict developed, as inevitably it did, this line was the first 
to feel the terrible force and vengeance of Babylon, a blow 
that meant complete destruction to most of its component 
states. In this way Jerusalem was destroyed as Samaria had 
been a century and more earlier. 

The biblical narrative of these events agrees accurately 
with all that profane history can tell us, but, naturally, is 
concerned only with the part Israel played in them, and the 
religious import of that role. The story of the divided king- 
dom of Israel is a rapid review of the internal decline, rooted 
in a religious deterioration, which placed the Chosen People 
at the mercy of these world forces. And there is no more dra- 
matic story in the Old Testament than that of the religious 
defection of God’s nation and the terrible retribution which 
it merited. It pictures first the sad disruption of a prosperous 
nation, the debilitating consequences of internecine strife, 
the lapse of Israel into the ranks of the weak political organi- 
zations. But worse, it shows us a coordinate degeneration 
of religion: kings forgetting that they held their office for 
God; rulers fallen into idolatry and leading their people after 
them; a populace abandoning the ethics of their revealed 
religion, and introducing into their culture all manner of so- 
cial injustice; priests unfaithful to their calling; false 
prophets proclaiming oracles of peace in the midst of this 
corruption. 

There is a deliberateness and consciousness about this 
decline that is made emphatic by the story of the prophets 
of the period. These agents of God were as lightning flash- 
ing and thunder rolling in the midst of dark clouds, giving 
warning of the approach of a destroying storm. They carried 
to Israel the word of God Himself that temporal and spir- 
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itual decline went hand in hand, and were leading to a 
catastrophe from which the nation could not rise. And to 
set off this disaster, they constantly pointed out the good- 
ness and power of God, the glorious state to which He had 
and would raise His people if they remained faithful to Him. 
The Book of Jeremias should be read in this connection. He 
was witness to the final destruction of Israel, and even down 
to the moment of that awful visitation he called with every 
appeal for a conversion. 

The story, finally, tells us of the refusal of this divine 
invitation and of the rejection of Israel by God. In 722 B.C., 
the Assyrians destroyed Samaria, and with it the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel, carrying off into captivity the greater 
part of the people. In 587 Babylon did the same for Jerusa- 
lem. The city was demolished, the beautiful temple of Solo- 
mon stripped of all its riches and made into a heap of stones, 
the better part of the populace led off in chains to the 
Euphrates Valley. And there was an end, a complete wiping 
out of the nation which, under David and Solomon, had 
been so glorious. 

There is a temptation to delay here for reflection on the 
sentiments of Israel, sentiments so clearly implied in the 
biblical narrative. The picture of any people marching in 
chains through valleys and over hills that lead only to the 
certain evils of banishment is provocative of sympathy. We 
know what feelings rise within us as we consider the present 
plight of Poland. But the people of Israel had something 
more than this national pride: they had been conscious of 
their place among the nations as the people of Yahweh, the 
one true God. It was not only national disaster which now 
engulfed them, but the bitter conviction that Yahweh had 
abandoned them, that they were no longer His nation. 

The purpose, however, of the sacred writers is neither the 
recounting of a dramatic episode in history, nor the sad fate 
of an ancient race. They are telling the wider story of God’s 
plan for the redemption of the world, and this is but a stage, 
if a very important stage, in the growth of that plan. It was 
for the ultimate welfare of the human race that God had 
elected Israel to be His Chosen People. This election grew 
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out of the earlier promises made to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. It implied a relationship with God that has the ap- 
pearance of a bilateral agreement: Israel was to receive from 
God special favor; Israel was to serve, in return, as agent 
of God, carrying His name and worship to other nations. 
This intimate relationship with God required of Israel a high 
sanctity; and for guidance to this sanctity a law was re- 
vealed to them through Moses. Israel could not manifest God 
to other peoples without this holiness, and hence the entire 
relationship was made contingent upon the observance of 
the law. In the years which follow the establishment of this 
covenant, we find Israel wavering in observance of the law. 
Again and again God rebukes and punishes them; again and 
again He forgives them. But in spite of His favors, His en- 
couragements, His lessons, His messages, Israel ultimately 
failed. This failure at once invoked the sanction of the cove- 
nant: having abandoned the law and the conditions of the 
covenant, Israel ceased to be God’s nation. 

There is an important observation to be made at this 
point. The whole plan of redemption was, in a sense, en- 
trusted to Israel in this covenant. If the nation had been 
faithful to its office of divine agent, redemption might have 
been won for the world through it as a nation. But the prom- 
ise of salvation for mankind was above and independent of 
this arrangement, and the final collapse of Israel as a nation 
did not interfere with the ultimate realization of redemption. 
Even while Israel was serving as God’s nation, there were at 
work within the Chosen People other features of the divine 
plan. The advent of the Messias had never been foretold as 
due in any way to Israel as a political unit. He was to come 
of the tribe of Juda, and in that tribe of the house of David. 
Thus the destruction of Israel’s political identity was some- 
thing apart from the messianic promises, and did not imply 
that the messianic hope was at an end. That hope still re- 
mained, and it had great influence on the people even in their 
exile. 


But there are also other lessons which the hagiographers 
would have us draw from this story. 
In it we have a powerful illustration of the justice of God. 
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There is a high standard of holiness which God has set for 
those who are invited to intimacy with Him, both for indi- 
vidual men and for nations. Lapse from this standard makes 
both men and nations unworthy of God, and renders them 
liable to severe retribution. We can see this truth clearly in 
the teachings of our Lord. 

But God’s mercy is above His justice. Justice tempered 
with goodness and mercy is the divine justice we discover in 
the Bible. All through the story of Israel, even to the very 
day of the nation’s destruction, we can see this divine at- 
tribute illustrated. It is beautifully expressed in the words of 
Isaias, “What is there that I might have done for my vine- 
yard that I have not done?” And it is seen, above all, in the 
fact that God did not forsake His promises, but out of 
Israel’s disaster drew further preparation for the coming of 
the Messias. 

St. Paul offers us a reflection on the story of Israel which 
serves as a warning. The people of Israel were no worse than 
other human beings, their faults being human faults, their 
temptations those to which all men are exposed. The warning 
is found in the fact that they fell from God in spite of the 
favors God had shown them, that they were inclined to pre- 
sume upon their election as a sign of their invariable con- 
nection with God. The favors shown Israel are but figures 
of the graces of the New Dispensation. As in the case of 
Israel we should be nothing if it were not for this divine gen- 
erosity. And, like Israel, without correspondence with that 
election which is ours, we also can merit ultimate rejection. 


THIS WAY TO HEAVEN 

Our Lord seldom preached abstract virtues. He told men to 
follow Him. He did not say, “Practice meekness and humility”. 
He said, “Learn of me because I am meek and humble of heart’ 
(Mt. 11:29). He did not say to the Rich Young Man, “Acquire 
the holy virtue of poverty,” but “Go, sell what thou hast and give 
to the poor .. . and come follow me” (Mt. 19:21). He did not 
tell His disciples to practice a humble, mutual charity. No, He 
washed their feet and said, “I have given you an example that as 
I have done to you, so you do also” (Jn. 13:15). 


By Paul Hanly Furfey, “This Way to Heaven,” The Preserva- 
tion of the Faith, Vol. XII, No. 4 (October, 1939), p. 21. 





PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS 
STUDY MATERIAL FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


Epitor’s Notre: This study exercise may be used in those grades of the 
elementary school in which pupils have learned or are learning to follow the 
Mass with a Sunday Missal. The material is supplementary in character; 
it has for its purpose to guide pupils to discover the spirit of Advent in the 
prayers of the Liturgy. To be of maximum benefit the assignment should be 
carried out by pupils working individually during one or two periods of 
supervised study, with a copy of a Sunday Missal or the equivalent in the 
hands of each pupil. The exercise is given in the present form that it may 
be used with any course, no matter how loaded the teaching program. If the 
Religion schedule permits, it would be most desirable to give pupils more 
prolonged learning experiences with the prayers of the liturgy and their 
application to Christian living. 


I. FROM THE PROPER OF THE MASS FOR THE FirsT SUNDAY 
oF ADVENT 


Fill in the missing words. 
1. “Show, O Lord, Thy ways to me, and ________ me Thy 


paths.” We make this prayer in the ________ off the 

Mass. 

The same Psalm is repeated in the —__-_, ____ 

and _________ of the Mass for the First Sunday of 

Advent. 

“Bestow, O Lord, Thy might, we pray Thee, and . 

that defended by Thee, we may deserve rescue from ap- 

proaching ________ brought on by our sins, and being 

set free by Thee, obtain our ______.”” We make this 

prayer in the _____ of the Mass. 

“For now our salvation is __________ than we believed.” 

“Let us walk ______ ass in the day.” “Put ye on the 

.’ These sentences are from the 
of the Mass.” 

In the Gospel our Lord tells us that at the end of the 
then they shall see the ___ of man coming 

in a cloud with great _______ and majesty.” “‘Heaven 

and earth shall pass away but words shall pass 

away.” 
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In the Offertory we = pray, “. .. in Thee, O my 


. God, I put my 
. In the ________ we pray that the holy mysteries of the 


Mass may “______ us by their mighty power, and 
make us more before Thee who are their author.” 


. The Communion of the Mass uses the words of the 


Psalm that says: “The Lord will give 


. In the ____________ we pray “that with due 


we may prepare for the coming festival of our 


II. FRomM THE PROPER OF THE MASS FOR THE SECOND 
SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Fill in the missing words. 


a “ 


. 


. behold the Lord shall come to the nations.” 
These words are taken from the _______ of the Mass. 
In the _______ of the Mass we pray that through our 
Lord’s “coming we may be ________ to serve Thee with 
minds purified.” 


. The ________ of this Mass quotes the words of Isaias: 


“There shall be a root of Jesse, and He that shall rise 
up to rule the gentiles, in the gentiles shall hope.” 


. In this same ________ St. Paul says: “Now the God of 


patience and of comfort grant you to be of mind 
one toward another, according to Jesus Christ; that 
with mind and with one mouth, you may 
God and the _________ of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


. When the disciples of John the Baptist asked Jesus if He 


were the Messias, our Lord said: “Go and relate to John 
what you have and . The blind 
the lame , the lepers are , the deaf : 
the dead _______ again, the ________ have the gospel 
preached to them.” “These words are from the 

of the Mass. 


) 


. “O God, turning Thou wilt bring us life.”” We pray these 


words in the _________ of the Mass. 


. Because we know how unworthy we are, in the 


we pray: “do Thou hasten to us with Thine 
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8. 


In the _________ we pray: “‘we humbly beseech Thee, 
O Lord, that by our ___________ of this mystery Thou 
wouldst teach us to ___________ earthly and 

heavenly things. 


III. From THE MAss oF THE TurIrRD StuDy or ADVENT 


Fill in the missing words. 


4 


“ 


in the Lord always; again I say, _______. 
Let your ________ be known to all men, for the Lord 
is _______. Be nothing solicitous; but in ‘everything by 
Mniuiapiniaai let your requests be made known to 

These words are from the 


. In the ________ of this Mass we ask God to “bring light 


to the _________ of our minds by the grace of Thy 


. In the _______ of the Mass we read: “Let your mod- 


esty be made known to men. The Lord is 

Be nothing _______., but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with ___________ let your 

be made known to God. 


. “Stir up Thy might O Lord, and ______., that Thou 


mayest us.” We make this prayer in the 
of the Mass. 


. The ________ quotes St. John the Baptist: “I baptize 


with water, but there has stood one in the midst of you, 
Whom you not. The same is that shall 
come after me, Who is ________ before me, the latchet 
of whose shoe I am not worthy to 7 


. The Gospel tells us to make __________ the way of the 


Lord. 


. “Lord, Thou hast ________ Thy land.” These words are 


from the _________ of the Mass. 


. “Behold our God will and will _____ us.”” These 


words are from the ______—__—s»ooff the Mass. 


. In the _________ we pray: “We implore Thy clem- 


ency, O Lord, that these divine aids may ___________ us 
from our sins, and prepare us for the ______ festival.” 
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IV. FRoM THE PROPER OF THE MASS FOR THE FOURTH 


SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Fill in the missing words. 


1. 


é. 


bd 





. come, dangers, salvation, Collect 


“Let the earth be opened and bud forth a —______..” 
These words are in the ________ of the Mass. 

In the ________ we pray: “‘Bestow, O Lord, Thy might, 
we beseech Thee, and . With great power 
us that, by the help of Thy _______, that which is hin- 


dered by our ________ may be hastened by Thy merci- 
ful 








. “But to me it is a very small thing to be _______ by 


you, or by man’s day, but neither do I _______ my own 
self... but He that _______ me is the Lord. Therefore, 
_________ not before the time until the Lord come, Who 
will bring to ________ the hidden things of darkness.” 
These words are in the __________ of the Mass. 


. In the ________ we pray: “Come, O Lord, and do not 


delay; _______ the sins of Thy people Israel.” The 
also says: “The Lord is _______ unto alll 
them that _______ upon Him.” 


The ________ for this Sunday quotes St. John the Bap- 
tist: ““_____ ye the way of the Lord, make 
His paths.” 


The ___________ consists of the words of the Angel 
Gabriel to the 


. The ______is the prophecy of _______: “Behold a 


______ shall conceive, and bring forth a ______; 
and His name shall be called _____.” In the 
___________ we again pray God “that these divine 
aids may cleanse us from our ________ and 

us for the coming —_____.” 


Kry 


. 
teach, Introit 


Introit, Gradual, Offertory 
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PAP RSerr 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


. nearer, honestly, Lord Jesus Christ, Epistle 
. Son, power, My, not 

. trust 

. Secret, cleanse, pure 

. goodness 

. Post Communion, reverence, redemption 


II. 
save, Introit 
Collect, worthy 
Epistle, Him 
Epistle, one, one, glorify, Father 
heard, seen, see, walk, cleansed, hear, rise, poor, Gospel 
Offertory 
Secret, aid 
Post Communion, partaking, condemn, love 


III. 


Rejoice, rejoice, modesty, nigh, prayer, God, Introit 
Collect, darkness, visitation 

Epistle, all, night, solicitous, thanksgiving, requests 
come, save, Gradual 

Gospel, know, He, preferred, loose 

straight ; 

blest, Offertory 

come, save, Communion 

Post Communion, cleanse, coming 


IV. 


Savior, Introit 


. Collect, come, succor, grace, sins, forgiveness 


. judged, judge, judgeth, judge, light, Epistle 


Gradual, forgive, Gradual, nigh, call 


. Gospel, Prepare, straight 
. Offertory, Blessed Virgin 
. Communion, Isaias, virgin, son, Emmanuel, Post Com- 


munion, sins, prepare, festival. 





THE PREPARATION OF THE LITTLE ONES FOR 
FIRST CONFESSION AND FIRST HOLY 
COMMUNION 


SISTER OF CHARITY 
Emmitsburg 
Maryland 


Epitor’s Note: The author of this article has found it desirable to select 
Laetare Sunday for First Holy Communion. She says: “The little ones can 
thus receive Holy Communion on Holy Thursday, Easter Sunday, etc. More- 
over, good habits in receiving the Sacraments can be well formed under the 
watchful guidance of their teachers before vacation, with all its dangers, 
arrives.” This paper was recommended to the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION by Father Kirsch of the Catholic University. 


Part I 


The First Communion Class is usually formed early in 
January. Already these tots of six and seven have learned 
about God, His nature and attributes. They have heard the 
stories of Creation, of the sin of Adam and Eve, of the In- 
carnation and of the Redemption. In baptism they have rec- 
ognized the three essentials of a sacrament, outward sign, 
inward grace and institution by Christ. They have grasped 
the wonderful truth that each of them, on that occasion, be- 
came God’s child and an heir of heaven; that God Himself 
then began to live a wonderful life of grace in each of their 
souls; that the priest who administered the sacrament had 
warned each to wear that precious robe of sanctifying grace 
unspotted before the judgment seat of God, etc. 


Now, as they gather for the instruction that begins their 
intensive preparation for first Holy Communion, they are 
bubbling over with joyful expectancy. The wise teacher will 
share their gladness and open her talk with the query: “My! 
you all look so happy. Who can tell me why you are so 


happy?” 
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“Because we are going to make our first Holy Com- 
munion,” bursts from every heart and lip. 

“And what does first Holy Communion mean?” 

“Tt means receiving our dear Lord.” 

Call the attention of the little ones to Plockhurst’s beauti- 
ful picture of Christ. The children will then ask if these chil- 
dren are receiving Holy Communion. They are evidently 
receiving our Lord. He is their Guest. 


If the children seem puzzled the teacher may elicit the 
correct answer by means of the following device: Draw a tri- 
angle enclosing “God”; beginning at the top point and pro- 
ceeding to the right, print Father, Son, Holy Ghost, as the 
children tell that there is one God and name the three Divine 
Persons. “Which of these Divine Persons became Man?” is 
the next query. When the children answer, ‘“‘The Son,” the 
teacher says, ‘“‘Very good. The Son added to His divine na- 
ture of God a human nature or the nature of man. This 
happened when the Angel Gabriel told our Blessed Mother 
she had been picked out to be God’s Mother. Then what 
name was given to God, the Son?” 

“Jesus.” 


As the teacher speaks, he puts a plus sign after the word 
“Son” on the triangle, prints “Human Nature,” uses the 
equal sign and “Jesus.” The name “Jesus” is followed by a 
bracket enclosing God and Man, with the word Man below 
the word God. If divine and divinity are printed after God, 
and human and humanity after Man, the children may get 
a clearer concept of these terms which will be constantly 
recurring. 


The teacher continues, “Yes, when the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, the Son had added a human nature to 
His divine nature he was called Jesus. As the days go on 
you will learn a great deal about Jesus. You will see how, 
before He died on the cross to save us, He found a way of 
hiding Himself in a little white host so that He could be the 
food of our souls and stay with us always. Here the teacher 
may rub a chalky eraser lightly over a circle in which he has 
enclosed “Jesus, God and Man,” as he says, “You see that 
Holy Communion is receiving Jesus, God and Man, hiding 
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in the little white host. Now, are you ready to tell me if these 
children in the picture are receiving Holy Communion? Can 
you tell us, John?” 

“No, Sister, because our Lord isn’t hiding under the little 
white host. The children can see Him.” 


“Good, you see all the children can’t get as close as they 
want to get to Jesus, but in Holy Communion, each one has 
Jesus all to Himself. Now, suppose our Lord should walk 
into this room just as you see Him in this picture, what 
would you do? Of course, you would all run to Him and see 
which could get closest. But Janet is always so bashful that 
she might just stay near her desk and wish she could have 
a visit from our Lord all by herself. Do you suppose our 
Lord would know what Janet was wishing? Why? Exactly. 
Because Jesus is God, and God knows our most secret 
thoughts. Well, suppose Jesus should go over and whisper a 
secret to Janet. Could you guess the secret? Yes, that is 
right. He would say: “My dear little Janet, I am coming to 
visit you on June tenth.” What would Janet do? Yes, you 
know very well. She would ask permission to go home, and 
she would run as fast as she could to tell Mother the good 
news. Then she would help Mother clean house. Everything 
would have to be spick and span for Jesus. Then Janet 
would make little sacrifices so that she could buy pretty 
flowers to make her home lovely for Jesus. Besides this she 
would ask all sorts of questions about Jesus, because the 
more she would know about Jesus the more both she and 
Jesus would enjoy that wonderful visit.” 


“Now, our dear Lord is whispering to each of you this 
morning: ‘I am coming to visit the home of your soul in 
Holy Communion on June tenth.’ 

“What should you do to get ready? Let me print what you 
tell me on the board, and you will copy it so you will be sure 
to remember what you are going to do to prepare your soul 
for the visit of Jesus in Holy Communion.” 

1. “I am going to get my soul cleaned up.” 

2. “I am going to put pretty flowers in it.” 

3. “I am going to learn all I can about Jesus.” 


“After a while I am going to tell about a wonderful gift 
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Jesus gave to make our souls beautiful and clean. But you 
can tell me how you will buy flowers for your soul, can’t 
you? Yes, by being good; by getting up when you are called; 
by doing what you are told; by doing kind acts and by pay- 
ing attention in school. And you surely know that every day 
you may become better acquainted with Jesus, don’t you?” 

“As much as you want to do all this to get ready for your 
first Holy Communion, can you do it by yourself? No. You 
remember what Jesus said: ‘Without Me you can do noth- 
ing.’ ”? 

“You must ask God and our Blessed Mother, and the 
angels and saints to help you. They will be glad to help be- 
cause they want you to make a good first Holy Communion 
and Confession. They want these to be patterns for all the 
Holy Communions and Confessions of your life. If your 
pattern is good all the copies will be good, and good Confes- 
sions and Communions will keep you safe and happy and 
ready to go to heaven when God calls you from this life.” 

“Let us pray. Dear Blessed Mother, dear St. Joseph and 
my Guardian Angel please get me ready to receive our dear 
Lord in Holy Communion.” 


“Sweet Jesus, I firmly believe you will give me Yourself, 
Body, Blood, Soul and Divinitv in Holy Communion.” 


“Sweet Jesus I hope that when You come to me in Holy 
Communion, You will do all the good to me You want to 
do.” 


“Sweet Jesus, I love You with all my heart. I wish I could 
love You as much as the Father and the Holy Ghost love, 
as much as our Blessed Mother and the angels and saints 
love You. I wish I could love You as much as You love me.” 


“Sweet Jesus, I am sorry, very sorry for all my sins, be- 
cause of the harm they have done my soul, because they 
hurt You so in Your Passion, because they grieve You, Who 
are so good and lovable.” 
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“Sweet Jesus, I am longing for You to come. Come, do 
come, and take possession of my soul and body and all that 
[ am.” 


The first of these prayers can be said before each instruc- 
tion, the Acts afterwards. If the children repeat them after 
the teacher, gradually the prayers are learned by heart and 
said with feeling. Later, the “Acts” can be adapted for 
thanksgiving after Holy Communion. 


Part II 


Imagine you are the same tots who began preparation for 
First Holy Communion in January. Since then you have 
learned more about our Lord. You have seen His various 
miracles; you have listened to His stories, especially those 
that portray His tenderness and His eagerness to forgive, 
such as The Pridigal Son and The Good Shepherd. 

With this added apperceptive material we are ready to 
proceed with the Sacrament of Penance. Since it is desirable 
that this Sacrament be received for the first time fully a 
month before first Holy Communion, the time of prepara- 
tion is near enough to Easter to suggest the following 
approach. 

“How many are glad Easter is near?’ All hands are fran- 
tically waved. “Will you tell us just why you are glad, 
John?” 

“Because the Easter bunny brings me eggs.” 

Then follow answers such as these: 

“Because I always get a new dress.” 

“T always get everything new,” etc. 

“Very good. Those are excellent reasons. Why God even 
puts brand new leaves on the trees and beautiful new dresses 
on the flowers. The grass is fresh and new, and even the 
birds look as if they have new suits, too. Everything is beau- 
tiful and bright and glorious. The flowers seem bright and 
glorious. The flowers seem glad to blossom, and the birds 
seem glad to sing, and all nature seems glad to wish us the 
blessings of the Spring. Isn’t that true? What could we think 
of when we see all this beauty and brightness?” 
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Our Lord rising from the dead on Easter.” 

“Yes, that is very true. Everything seems to put on a new 
life because Jesus puts on a new life; He glorified life on 
Easter. Before our Lord died on the cross He had to walk 
to get from place to place. After His Resurrection he could 
go from place to place more quickly than you can think. 
In His old earthly life, he could suffer and would have to 
open a door to get into a room. Now He cannot suffer, and 
cannot die, and He can pass through a wall or a door or a 
mountain as easily as the sun can pass through that window. 
No wonder everything about us seems to celebrate the beau- 
tiful new life of Jesus. But there is one thing you haven’t 
mentioned, that our Lord wants to be more beautiful than 
anything else. Now put on your thinking caps. This is the 
most precious thing in the whole wide world.” 

By this time many hands are up. 

“Well, Henry, what is it?” 

“That is right—the soul. When did God first dress that 
soul up most beautifully?” 

“At baptism.” 

“Yet some of you have soiled that beautiful soul of yours 
by doing venial sins, and some may have even destroyed 
that beautiful life of the soul—sanctifying grace. And what 
does Jesus do? Why He gives as His first Easter gift a sacra- 
ment that will restore grace if it is lost, and increase grace 
and make the soul more beautiful if grace is not lost. The 
present is called the sacrament of penance. Our Lord did not 
send it by an angel, but He brought it to men Himself on the 
first Easter Sunday evening. The apostles were all in that 
room where they had eaten the Last Supper with our Lord. 
They were so frightened that they had all the doors and 
windows closed. Suddenly, Jesus stood in their midst and 
said: “Peace be to you!” It was His own sweet voice, and 
He wore that old smile they knew so well, yet they feared.” 

“Ts this a ghost?” each one thought to himself. 

Our Lord saw how scared they were. He said, ‘“‘Fear not,” 
“Don’t be afraid. It is I, Myself.” Then he asked if they had 
anything to eat, and He actually ate some broiled fish and 
honey. Then He breathed on the apostles and said, “As the 
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Father hath sent Me, I send you. Receive ye, the Holy 
Ghost, whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven; whose 
sins you Shall retaain, they are retained.” Retain means 
keep back. For instance, if you don’t pass, Sister will retain 
you in the first grade. What a wonderful gift Jesus gave to 
the apostles and the priests in those words. Just think, He 
gave them a power that belongs by right only to God. What 
a wonderful favor for sinners to have their sins forgiven! It 
is hard for you to appreciate this blessing because you can’t 
see what happens in your soul. Maybe this true story will 
help you. 

“One day last summer when I was out walking with some 
little orphan girls we came to a beautiful lake. As we stood 
on the rustic bridge and looked into the clear bright water, 
the children clasped their hands in delight. 

“ *Look,’ said one, ‘there are our faces.’ 

“ “And just look at the trees and the flowers,’ said another. 

“One after another discovered new beauties in the water. 
There was the blue sky, the fleecy cloud, a butterfly, a bird. 
Oh, it was so lovely no one wanted to leave. 

“Do you know of what that lake reminds me? A soul just 
after baptism. Only the soul is far more beautiful. The 
angels look down into that soul and see, not the reflection 
of God, but God Himself with all His beauty in that soul. 

“Soon we came to another lake. We scarcely gave it a 
second glance for the water was muddy and only a faint 
reflection could be seen. ‘That’s like a soul in venial sin, 
isn’t it, Sister;’ said one little girl. 

“Finally, we came to a big mud hole. I can’t tell you how 
ugly it was. It was full of black mud and of all sorts of ugly 
creeping things. 

“Oh, that’s like a soul in mortal sin,’ all agreed. 

“*Ves,’ I answered, ‘but the soul in mortal sin is even 
uglier than that.’ ” 

At the opening of the next class in religion the pupils 
will find the following guide on the board. “The Sacrament 
of Penance. Our Lord’s First Easter Gift to Men. What? 
When? Where? How? Why?” It will help them to give back 
to the teacher all that she gave them on the previous day. It 
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may be supplemented by other thought-provoking ques- 
tions. The children may copy the plan and use it in telling 
Mother and Daddy what they have learned. This seems an 
opportune moment to show them how they can help Jesus 
to save souls by explaining to others the truths learned in 
religion class. The tender hearts of children are touched 
when they are made to realize that Jesus is stretching out 
His arms to them and saying, ‘““Won’t you please help me to 
save souls?” The teacher can tell them that next day she is 
going to make believe she is a non-Catholic girl, and they 
must be able to answer her questions. 

The following allegory may help to increase an apprecia- 
tion of this great Easter gift. 


Suppose those in charge of the World’s Fair in New York 
City should decide that every citizen of the State should 
have the opportunity to visit the Fair. Their traveling ex- 
penses are to be paid, and the only condition for entrance is 
to be well. Think of it. No money for admission. The people 
just had to be in a state of good health, because the Fair was 
neither a hospital nor a cemetery. To secure the safety of 
the travelers, important traffic laws are made and published. 
Signs of warning appear at every turn. While the traffic laws 
are obeyed all goes well. The people have a pleasant trip 
and enjoy the wonders of the Fair. But some people disobey 
the traffic laws. Then what happens? Bing-bang go the cars. 
Collisions occur, and the highway is strewn with wrecked 
machines and dead and wounded people. Now, suppose 
those who had invited the people to the Fair felt sorry for 
their foolishness. They sent doctors to them with a magic 
medicine to pour over these dead and wounded people. And 
suppose that medicine brought the dead back to life and the 
sick and wounded back to health, wouldn’t those people be 
glad and grateful? And when they were enjoying all the 
marvelous pleasures of the Fair wouldn’t they often think, 
“My! wasn’t I lucky to get here! Wasn’t it a great blessing 
to be brought back to life after I had been so foolish as to 
lose my life by disobeying the traffic law!” The teacher will 
then draw out the meaning of the allegory. The Fair repre- 
sents heaven, and the highway is the road of life. God in- 
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vites us to heaven and gives us ten great traffic laws to make 
our journey safe. Moreover, He has the Church add signs 
of caution. The only ticket of admission to heaven is sancti- 
fying grace which is given at Baptism. Some travelers think 
they know more than God and the Church, and pay no at- 
tention to commandments or warnings. Of course, they meet 
with serious accidents. They are either injured or killed and 
cause other travelers to be hurt or killed. Then Jesus, in- 
stead of saying, “Well, it is good enough for them. They 
wouldn’t mind me,” feels sorry for the poor dead and 
wounded people. He paid the price of His own Precious 
Blood to get heaven opened again after Adam and Eve had 
locked it up by sin, and oh! how much He wants everybody 
to get there. Instead of letting those bad people go to hell 
when they deserve to go, He sends His priests to them. And 
when the priests pour the Precious Blood on the souls that 
have lost sanctifying grace, which is the life of the soul, they 
come to life again. When the Precious Blood flows on the 
souls weak and wounded by venial sin they become beau- 
tiful and strong again. Then, the travelers can continue their 
trip to heaven where they will be happy forever. Surely, 
while they are seeing at every moment new and wonderful 
beauties in heaven, they will keep saying: ““My, wasn’t I 
lucky to get here? Wasn’t God good to give me the Sacra- 
ment of Penance! If He hadn’t, I might have lost all this.” 

The lesson can then conclude with a fervent “Thank you” 
to Jesus: “Dear Jesus, you were so good to give me that 
wonderful Easter gift to bring peace and joy to my soul on 
earth and to keep me safe for Heaven. I thank you, Jesus, 
and Ill try to use your present often and well. 


The next lesson may begin with a review of the scene of 
the institution of the Sacrament of Penance. The words of 
institution will be repeated by different pupils until all are 
familiar with the exact expression. The first question that 
suggests itself is this: ““From these words of institution, can 
you tell how Jesus wished the priests to use their power?” 

“Yes, they have to hear what the sins are. Otherwise, they 
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wouldn’t know whether they ought to forgive them or retain 
them.” 

“Now, if the priest has to hear the sins, what does the 
sinner have to do?” 

“He has to tell his sins.” 

“Exactly. Now we shall put them on the board. What do 
you have to do?” 

1. To find out my sins. 

2. To be sorry for my sins. 

3. To tell my sins to the priest. 

“Suppose you wanted to tell me what is in this box, what 
would you have to do?” 

“Of course you would have to find out. What then do you 
have to do, before you tell your sins?” 

“To find them out.” 

“Very well, we’ll put that on the board.” 

“Suppose, when you are playing marbles at recess one of 
the big boys should come along and grab six of your best 
aggies, how would you feel?” 

“T’d feel sore,” would be the prompt response. 

“Certainly, you would feel sore and mad. If the big boy 
should say, ‘I took six of your best aggies,’ would you feel 
any better?” 


“No, because he didn’t give them back and say he was 
sorry.” 

“Tf he said he was sorry but wouldn’t give them back, 
would you feel like shaking hands or treating him to an ice 
cream cone?” 

“No, Sister, because he wouldn’t be really sorry unless he 
gave my aggies back.” 

“Suppose he said he was sorry and gave them back, and 
in a few minutes he did the same thing again, what would 
you think of his sorrow, Paul?” 

“T wouldn’t think much. He’d be just a plain fake.” 

It will be easy now to show that the test of genuine sor- 
row is regret for the commission of sin, determination to 
avoid the like offense in the future, and a serious effort to 
make reparations. 

Here the third obligation of the penitent is inserted be- 
tween the other two. Colored chalk will help to give it the 
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emphasis it deserves. The necessity of real sorrow of a su- 
pernatural character cannot be too strongly opposed. Com- 
paring being sorry for God’s sake or for the soul’s sake by 
means of practical illustrations will give the tots the idea 
of the supernatural quality of contrition. 

After a thorough review of the three obligations of the 
penitent which still appear on the board, the next lesson can 
be introduced by the question: “Can you do these things by 
yourself?” Some will be able to answer, “No, Sister,” and 
add the reason, “Our Lord says, ‘Without Me you can do 
nothing. ” 

“You must then ask God’s help, especially His light, be- 
cause sins are like snakes, they like to sneak off into dark 
places and poison the soul. This story will show what I 
mean.” 

“Once upon a time there was a little boy named Peter, 
who liked to help his mother. One evening his mother said, 
‘Peter, like a good boy, will you run upstairs and get my 
thimble out of the second drawer of my dresser?’ ‘Gladly, 
Mother,’ replied Peter, and away he went. But guess what? 
He couldn’t find the thimble. It was dark, and he couldn’t 
reach the light. Just then he heard Daddy out in the hall 
and called out, ‘Oh, Daddy, won’t you please pull on the 
light for me?’ Then the thimble was easily found, and Peter 
was so glad to bring it to his mother.” 

“When you are trying to find your sins, you must ask the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Light, to pull on the light and help 
you to find out your sins, to be sorry for them and to tell 
them honestly.” 

“Let’s get ready for confession now. I’ll make believe I 
am a little girl examining my conscience to find out my 
sins.” 

After making the Sign of the Cross and asking the Holy 
Ghost please to pull on the light that she might find out her 
sins, be sorry for them, and tell them honestly, the teacher 
makes the examination of conscience out loud, using the 
commandments as guides. The sins are those usually com- 
mitted by little folks such as stealing, lying, disobeying, etc. 
The teacher continues to excite herself to sorrow by thinking 
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out loud how ungrateful she has been to use God’s own 
gifts to hurt Him. In a previous instruction she had told of a 
boy who injured his father with the beautiful pen knife his 
father had given him. The listeners can thus appreciate this 
motive for sorrow. Then she continues: “Yes, and these sins 
hurt Jesus. They scourged Him, they pressed the cruel 
thorns on His head, then hammered the nails into His hands 
and feet. Even if God had not done so much for me, I ought 
to be sorry anyway. He is so wonderful and good. I ought 
to do what He wants me to do. I ought to mind Him. 

The Act of Contrition which follows should be para- 
phrased sufficiently to bring out the meaning of heartily, 
detest, dread, I firmly resolve to amend, etc. 


The children see that they are now ready for the third 
step, the telling of sins or confession. With the little girls 
sins discovered, the teacher may make believe she is going to 
confession. “Bless me, Father, I confess to Almighty God 
and to you, Father, that I have sinned. I am seven years 
old, and this is my first confession. I have the habit of dis- 
obeying my parents, I talked back to my Mother twice, I 
was angry and slapped my brother three times, etc., etc. For 
these and all my sins I am heartily sorry.” The teacher here 
calls attention to the fact that she, as the little girl, told only 
her own sins. She didn’t say her brother teased her. Her 
brother can tell on himself about the teasing; she was only 
to tell about the slapping. 

While the children should be urged to spare the priest 
needless details, they should be told to make known any- 
thing that makes the sin different. For instance, the color of 
a stolen purse would not matter, but the contents and the 
place from which it was stolen would make a difference. If 
they have any difficulty in telling a sin, let them simply say: 
“Father, I did something I don’t know just how to tell. Will 
you please help me?” 

The children are told to pay great attention to the priest 
and not to think any more about their sins because God is 
going to forgive even those they forgot. The prayer the 
priest tells them to say is called the Penance, and it is very 
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important because the Sacrament is not completed until it 
is said. Afer giving the Penance the priest will say: “Make 
a good Act of Contrition.”” While the Act of Contrition is 
being said, he gives absolution, that is, he makes the Sign 
of the Cross and says: “I absolve you (free you from) all 
your sins in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” This is called absolution. While the priest 
is giving absolution, the Precious Blood of Jesus is pouring 
all over your soul and making it beautiful with sanctifying 
grace. 

“Tf the priest asks you to pray for him say, ‘Yes, Father.’ 
Polite people also add, ‘Thank you, Father.’ ” 

“When you come from confession, tell our Lord how glad 
and thankful you are, and ask Him to keep your soul beau- 
tiful. Then say your Penance carefully with your lips as well 
as your heart.” 

Since first impressions are lasting, especially with small 
children, it is most important that this first confession have 
a setting in keeping with its beauiful name, Our Lord’s 
Easter Gift, the Sacrament of Peace. The Sisters’ chapel 
may be found a convenient place, or if the parish church is 
preferred, lights and flowers will add beauty and brightness; 
and if the confessor is seated in the sanctuary behind a port- 
able confessional, the children feel more at ease. Should any- 
one choose the confessional box, his wish should be re- 
spected. The tiny penitents can then kneel at the Com- 
munion rail. Some pastors find this a most opportune time 
to ascertain the fitness of the children to be admitted to 
First Holy Communion. If the tots are heard in the morning, 
a few each day, first confession becomes a happy experience. 
The pastor’s decision at this time, fully a month before the 
date set for First Holy Communion, will help everyone con- 
cerned with that great act. The parents can be notified of 
the good news by a friendly note in which they are con- 
gratulated and are reminded of the propriety of receiving 
Holy Communion with their child on that day of days. De- 
tails regarding clothes, time for practice, instructions, are 
included. The second confession is made, of course, in the 
regular confessional. It becomes a simple matter for priest 
and penitent. 
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Part III 


The happy experience of first Confession over, the Hoiy 
Eucharist becomes the all-absorbing theme. There is no 
better approach to this sublime subject than the one chosen 
by the Divine Teacher, Himself. The miracle of the loaves 
and the fishes, and the events that occurred at Carpharauim 
on the following day, will capture not only the interest and 
imagination of every member of the class, but his under- 
standing and emotions as well. Watch the expression of 
these children as these Gospel narrations are reenacted be- 
fore their wondering gaze. Note the glad expectancy dancing 
in their eyes as Jesus and His apostles skim across the lake 
in quest of a quite happy day together in the country. How 
curiously they watch the gathering crowd and the gentle 
ministrations of Jesus as He goes about doing good, giving 
sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, etc. 

Well do they appreciate the dilemma about food, for 
they know how starved they feel as soon as they get to a 
picnic. What approval is registered as they hear Jesus 
decide that the crowd must not be sent away hungry. And 
oh the joyful surprise when they realize that the bread and 
fish, which Jesus blessed and bids the apostles distribute, 
is feeding that immense throng! The throwing of the frag- 
ments on the ground convinces them that the people have 
had more than they could eat. Here they see another mir- 
acle, another proof that Jesus is really God. 

Their propensity to cuddle up to folks who give them 
candy enables them to appreciate why, on the next day, 
these same people gathered around our Lord in His own city 
on the other side of the lake. Readily does their understand- 
ing grasp, and their memory treasure those sacred words, 
“T am the Living Bread that came down from heaven. If any 
man eat of this Bread he shall live forever.” 

How grieved and disappointed are these tiny auditors 
as they note the reaction. Ask what those men were for- 
getting when they said, “How can this Man give us His 
Flesh to eat and His Blood to drink?” and you will hear in 
tones of disgust, ““Why, they forgot He was God and He can 
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do anything He wants to do. They ought to have known 
better. Just the day before He had done a big miracle for 
them.” But when they hear that these men “turned and 
walked no more with Him,” their indignation bursts forth 
into expressions like this, “Oh! Sister, how could those 
people be so mean to our Lord after He had been so good 
to them?” They sense the pathos of the situation as Jesus 
looks sadly at the retreating forms of those whom He so 
dearly loved, and they realize that if He could He would 
have called them back and said, “You didn’t understand. 
I meant I would give you something that would remind you 
of My Flesh and Blood.” But they have not misunderstood, 
He meant exactly what He had said, and turning to the 
apostles He said, ‘Will you also go away?” What a relief 
it is to find Peter loyal. His response finds an echo in every 
heart. His outburst of faith and trust is added to those other 
expressions from Holy Scripture that are treasured in the 
memory of these tots. They love to repeat; “Lord to whom 
shall we go, for Thou hast the words of eternal life?” 


The teacher next proceeds to tell how Jesus kept His 
promise a year later on the night before He died. 


Let her take the children in spirit to that Supper Room. 
Let them see every detail of that sacred drama. She might 
propose this question: ‘Suppose you had been there and 
Jesus, after telling you He was going to die for you the next 
day, asked what you would like Him to leave you as a keep- 
sake, what would you have said?’”’ Some would ask for a lock 
of His hair, others for His picture. Then they would be told 
that Jesus thought of something better still. He would leave 
them Himself. Though He would have to go back to heaven, 
He had thought of a way of staying with us here on earth. 
After the institution of the Holy Eucharist has been described 
to the children, the teacher will say, “What happened to the 
bread when our Lord said, ‘This is My Body’?” It disap- 
peared, and His Body took its place. It still kept on looking 
like bread and tasting like bread, but was it bread?” The 
children readily grasp the truth that, because Jesus is alive 
under the appearance of bread, His Blood, Soul and Divinity 
are present, too. The same method may be used in explain- 
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ing the transubstantiation of the wine into the Precious 
Blood. One devise for clarifying this truth is to call attention 
to the trimmings and furniture used in fire-proof buildings. 
These have every appearance of maple wood, but the sub- 
stance is steel. The altar at Emmitsburg is another good 
example. The middle part is marble, the sides are wood, but 
the whole appears like marble. Recall how our Lord changed 
both the substance and appearance of water into the sub- 
stance and appearance of wine at the marriage feast at Cana. 


“Now,” the teacher may continue, “if our Lord had said 
no more than this, we could only listen to this story and 
wish we had been there with the apostles to receive Jesus as 
the food of our souls. But Jesus knew how much all need 
Him so He said to the apostles, ‘Do this in commemoration 
of Me.’ That means ‘Do what I have done in memory of Me.’ 
These words made the apostles priests, and gave them the 
power to change bread and wine into the Body and Blood 
of Jesus at the Consecration of the Mass. So in every Mass 
what was done at the Last Supper and on Calvary is con- 
tinued to be done. And every day, except Good Friday, we 
may receive Jesus, His Body, Blood, Soul and Divinity in 
Holy Communion. Could Jesus give us a greater gift, a more 
striking proof of His love? So eager is Jesus to visit each of 
His children in Holy Communion that He makes everything 
easy. The Church lays down only three rules, but they are 
very important. Suppose you write these in your religion 
notebook so you won’t forget them. Be sure to write them in 
your memory, too.” 


1. I must receive Holy Communion to please our Lord. 

2. I must be living the spiritual life of sanctifying grace. 

3. I must not eat or drink anything after twelve o’clock the night 
before. 


The rule of fasting will be simplified if the following 
words are explained and memorized. “To break my fast, I 
must take into my mouth and swallow after midnight any- 
thing digestible in the way that food or drink is taken.” Call 
attention that the food or drink must be both taken in the 
mouth and swallowed. If this explanation is well understood, 
the children can solve most of their difficulties themselves. 
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To be sure they understand, give them type situations such 
as, “Suppose a small particle of the meat you had eaten for 
supper had escaped the tooth brush, and you swallowed it 
before you went to Holy Communion, would you be break- 
ing your fast?” etc, etc. 

It is a good practice to acquaint the children with the fact 
that moving the tongue and cheeks a little will cause a flow 
of saliva which will moisten the mouth and obviate any 
difficulty in swallowing the Sacred Host. In dealing with 
these little ones, nothing can be taken for granted. Some are 
afraid to swallow the saliva lest they break their fast. Here 
the foregoing rule can be applied. Is saliva taken into the 
mouth? Is it food or drink? The position of the tongue and 
head, the correct way of joining the hands, etc., will be 
carefully practiced. It will help the little ones, if their 
teacher will make a make-believe thanksgiving out loud as 
she did for Confession. Using the Acts which have been 
memorized by daily recitation, she may adapt them to talk- 
ing to her Divine Guest. She will ask Him for graces and 
blessings, for parents, priests and sisters, but she must not 
fail to ask for herself the grace never to do a deliberate sin 
which is, after all, the same as asking for the grace of 
perseverance. 

Though the teacher’s repertoire may contain rich treas- 
ures of true stories about the many children who have 
attained real sanctification through their love of Jesus in 
the Holy Eucharist, he will do well to save the story of little 
Tarcisius of the Catacombs for his grand finale. The example 
of this little lad, who realized so profoundly that he was 
being entrusted by Holy Mother Church with her greatest 
Treasure, and who died rather than let anyone snatch Jesus 
from him, will challenge the love and loyalty of these little 
lovers of Christ. A consciousness of the great privilege con- 
ferred upon them, and a determination never to let sin snatch 
Jesus from their souls, will add a new strength and beauty 
to the tenderness of those hearts where Jesus will delight to 
dwell. 
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certain weaknesses, he naturally turns toward the great God, 
good and powerful, who will know how to apply a remedy 
to his defects and to develop his noble desires: “the ado- 
lescent shows an ever increasing interest in moral and reli- 
gious questions.”** Parallel with these affective changes are 
others which operate in the intellectual powers. A new out- 
look on the universe is slowly substituted for the former 
childish conceptions, prepared for by a more personal reflec- 
tion and use of dialectic. To adapt ourselves to that psychol- 
ogy, we shall progressively appeal to the esthetic and poetic 
activity on the one hand, and to a more vigorous reflection 
on the other. 


(a.) Esthetic and poetic activity. Extended discussions on 
esthetic and poetic activity, on beauty and poetry, are here 
out of the question. We shall say but a few words to give 
precision to the meanings that we attribute to these words 
and to prevent any misunderstandings. 

Most often, beauty is defined in relation to the pleasing 
effect that it produces in us; it is “that which charms us 
when seen” (quod visum placet), “that which harmoniously 
satisfies our faculties by its gratifying knowledge,” “that 
which produces a disinterested pleasure, one not immediately 
directed to a practical end.” Let us retain from these descrip- 
tions above all the idea of a harmonious agreement of the 
faculties and the impression of sufficiency or plenty. To that 
psychological state there corresponds an ontological aspect. 
In consequence of the sensible element that is necessarily . 
encountered there, at least in the domain that we shall 
chiefly consider, beauty suffers a certain relativity, but this 
latter does not destroy the objective substructure of joy. 

The human and divine values that beautiful works repre- 
sent, this is the case at least with those that we shall choose, 
will appear adorned with the charm of beauty. Instead of 
being presented abstractly to the intellect, religious truth 
will make its appeal to all the faculties and, unless one puts 
an obstacle in the way, it will be loved as well as known. 

If esthetic pleasure conquers the soul, the poetic emotion, 
since it is produced in the soul of the poet at depths more 


* J. de la Vaissiére, op. laud., p. 95. 
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profound and more difficult of access, moves the reader more 
deeply and effectively. Beyond the two extremes of conscious 
sentiments and clear ideas, there are, as Valéry says, “‘those 
things or that thing, which try obscurely to express cries, 
tears, caresses, kisses, sighs. . . .”** They are things, in fact, 
which are inexpressible, which a rational description would 
falsify; which are incommunicable in their originality, but 
which it is possble to suggest, to cause to be felt. Thanks to 
analogies, to mysterious likenesses, which, to the eyes of the 
soul, unite the material world to the spiritual, that profound 
activity within reveals itself by projecting itself in images 
which, in the judgment of the subject, participate in the 
psychic reality which they symbolize. Since the progress 
of a true poet is not analytical—it would then set out from 
an idea or a sentiment in search of an image—since it pro- 
ceeds on the contrary from an imaginative synthesis, his 
work remains untranslatable into rational language and 
enjoys a suggestive force, a capacity for psychological crea- 
tion that precise language would tend to destroy. Due to 
that, the poet will fulfil his mission, which is “to act on the 
entire being of the reader, to delight him, to arouse in him, 
better than nature could, extraordinary activities and emo- 
tions.’*’ Far from restricting itself to the expression of an 
idea, poetry, as Valéry again says, “suggests that we become, 
more than it excites us to understand.’”** From these observa- 
tions, it is evident that it is a means to influence man effica- 
ciously, in particular the adolescent, and, if the poems or 
the pictures are carefully chosen, to impregnate their souls 
with Christian sentiments to depths which logic cannot reach. 


Some educators hesitate to subscribe to this opinion. The 
replies to objections which challenge the method we pro- 
posed, will permit us to complete this rapid sketch by a few 
timely and precise observations. 

In addressing ourselves so often to beauty and poetry in 
order to form the Christian sense of our young people, shall 
we not exaggerate the esthetic value of our religion to the 

* Quoted by M. Raymond in his find book De Beaudelaire au surréalisme. 
Paris: Corréa, 1932, p. 184. 


* M. Raymond, op. laud., p. 183. 
* Quoted by M. Raymond, op. Jaud., p. 111. 
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detriment of aspects more fundamental, more vital? This 
question arises from a misunderstanding. It is not at all a 
case of insisting on the artistic side of Christianity, but of 
having recourse to art and literature in order to picture in 
a more vivid way the dogmas, the person of Christ, and even 
the austere aspects and sorrowful mysteries of our religion. 
We can speak of the Incarnation, the Redemption, the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist, the life and death of our Savior, in 
abstract terms. But is it not preferable for the adolescent to 
develop a lively consciousness of the love of God who anti- 
cipates the desires of men? If art and literature can impreg- 
nate the soul with that goodness and grandeur, with the spirit 
of these mysteries, why do some people insist on seeing in 
these methods only a vain amusement and a distraction for 
the religious spirit? 

Another objection emanates from humanistic and artistic 
milieux: “Is it not a sacrilege to reduce art and poetry to 
a means? Masterpieces turned into pretexts for catechism 
lessons and sermons!” Our answer will afford us an oppor- 
tunity to state our position precisely. Our purpose would be 
at fault if the work of art were only an occasion for develop- 
ing our religious instruction. It might serve then as an intui- 
tive help, but it would lose its proper efficacy. The considera- 
tion would cease to be esthetic since, even in the soul of the 
beholder, it would be immediately directed to an ulterior 
knowledge or activity. On the contrary, we ought to leave 
the artist or poet communicate his state of soul to the ado- 
lescent, and to that end we shall be satisfied with facilitating 
the encounter of pupil and author, without perpetually 
interposing our prose between them. Contemplating has per 
force an object which becomes the term of knowledge and 
love, and, if the work is poetic, it suggests besides something 
beyond, not precise, but still more or less determined. In 
that way, if the picture or poem is profoundly religious, a 
fact which we take for granted, the esthetic contemplation 
will create in the soul that offers no opposition a like disposi- 
tion. A more intimate and more Christian knowledge of the 
world, of religion and of Christ will be obtained and, due 
to the vigilance of the teacher, a fervor of action will spring 
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into being spontaneously. Art, in fact, while remaining art, 
can have a Christianizing role, as great artists attest. Treat- 
ing of religious painting, Maurice Denis writes: “Its great 
ambition should be to move to prayer, to draw the soul to 
God. . . .”*” Why, therefore, should anyone refuse to allow 
art and literature to give us a joy more pleasing and more 
elevated than that, real though it be, which is associated 
with a well proportioned figure or a sense of natural beauty? 
The adolescent always remains sensible to the influence of 
art even though he sometimes lacks objectivity in his appre- 
ciation of a work. “You can use it,” says M. Mendousse, “‘as 
one of the most efficacious means to act on the emotions and 
morality.”** 

Concretely, how shall a teacher in the secondary schools 
use the esthetic and poetic activity in his particular class for 
the religious formation of his pupils? First, by using in his 
class, language rich in color and feeling. Without detriment 
to exactitude, it is important that the great values of our 
religion be not blurred by the drabness of an abstract and 
cold presentation. Then, by putting into the hands of the 
students an artistically prepared text, illustrated by pictures 
that are provocative. We would not dare say that all texts 
satisfy these requirements; there are, however, some that 
have set the example.” 

The study of works of art would also be a fruitful exercise 
from time to time. There could be no objection occasionally 
in having the students analyze, during the religion period, 
a picture capable of awakening in their souls some desired 
sentiment. Why not try, for example, at the beginning of 
the course on the life and message of Jesus Christ, to reveal 
to the pupils, through the use of pictures, the attractiveness 
of the Savior, the irresistible attraciveness which is thrown 
into relief in “The Disciples Hasten to the Sepulchre” by 
Eugéne Burnand, and still more by “Christ Embracing St. 
Francis” by Murillo.“ “Never perhaps,” says E. Male of the 


* Quoted by J. de Nicolay, Les principes de la peinture d’prés les maitres, 
Mame, 1929, p. 439. 


* P. Mendousse, op. laud., p. 102. 

* Cf. Mgr. Bros, La démonstration chrétienne. Paris: de Gigord, 1936; L. 
Cristiani and C. Aimond, Manuel d'histoire de Jésus-Christ, ibid., 1935; A. 
Texier, Précis d’apologétique. Paris: L’Ecole, 1937. 
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latter painting, “has anyone better expressed the eternal 
desire of Christianity: the union of man with God.’ If it is 
a question of showing in a special way the divinity transfig- 
uring the humanity of Christ, we might take “The Disciples 
of Emmaus” by Rembrandt or the bust of Christ from the 
“The Transfiguration” by Raphael. If we desire to study 
Christ the wonder-worker, we can consider “The Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus” and “Christ Healing the Sick” (called the 
“Hundred Guilder Picture”) by Rembrandt.” If we desire 
instead, to inspire compassion for the suffering Christ, the 
sorrowful paintings, those of the middle ages especially, may 
be used: “The Ascent to Calvary” of Reims, “The Cruci- 
fixion” by Fra Angelico, “The Vision of St. Bernard” attri- 
buted to Wolgemut, or a work of M. Denis or of G. Desval- 
liéres. It would not be difficult to cite other pictures emi- 
nently well fitted to make a truth penetrate deeply or to 
awaken a profound emotion. 


It is in teaching the Gospel and Sacred History in general 
that this method will be found most suitable. Instead of 
delivering a studied account of facts already known, instead 
of losing ourselves in long explanations which bury the true 
charm of the story, we shall gain the undivided attention of 
the older students by offering to their meditation the work 
of the redemption in its ensemble, to create in them deep 
and lasting dispositions: unshakable confidence in the pater- 
nal goodness of God, manly and affectionate attachment to 
Christ. To relieve the events, to penetrate to the interior 
dispositions of the persons, it will often be sufficient to hear 
a vivid, animated story; ordinarily the study of a suggestive 
picture will be an invaluable help. In this connection, the 
series of Fugel and the collection Mink-Born, still in course 
of publication, merit, in our opinion, the attention of teachers 
in secondary schools. They will help to practice that method 
of psychological realization, of the Psychologische Vertie- 
fung, so well adapted to the mentality of adolescents and 


“We have prepared an analysis of these two pictures. It will be published 
shortly. 


“E. Male, L’art religieux aprés le Concile de Trente. Paris: Colin, 1932, p. 493. 
“Cf. J. Streignart, S.J., Rembrandt et L’art de la Contre-Reforme, in 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 60, 1 (Jan., 1933), pp. 21-49. 
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very judiciously propagated of late by several authors, 
mostly German.“ 


On their side literary works hold riches in reserve. An 
entirely Catholic conception of the world is powerfully 
evoked by the works of Claudel. The Mystére de Jésus de 
Pascal or a prayer of Villon or Péguy, a poem of the unhappy 
Paul Verlaine or of other poets, are of a nature to impress 
the adolescent profoundly, even when read in translation. 
The same is true of religious works in other foreign lan- 
guages, even when written by non-Christians. This is the 
case especially with certain pages of St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
of St. Augustine, of Dante. If you are not afraid of pantheis- 
tic deviations, you could choose among pagan authors, some 
poems of Rabindranath-Tagore. Among the English speak- 
ing poets an abundance of Catholic poetry may be found in 
the works of Thompson, Joseph Mary Plunkett, Sister 
Madeleva, Eileen Duggan, Aubrey de Vere, Father Tabb, 
Alice Meynell, Coventry Patmore, Cardinal Newman, to 
name just a few that come readily to mind. 

It goes without saying that the aptitude to create a 
religious state of mind is found also in certain dramatic 
pieces, in choral recitations and stage productions, in musical 
compositions, in some films. The Greek philosophers, such as 
Plato and Aristotle, who had the opportunity to study the 
reactions of people during the presentation of the immortal 
masterpieces of Attic tragedy, noted very precisely, though 
they drew therefrom very different conclusions, the appear- 
ance in the souls of the spectators, by way of sympathy, of 
the sentiment expressed by the actors.** When we find the 
communists including in their atheistic campaigns, “anti- 
religious propaganda by pictures, projections, theatre,’”** it 
would be wrong to neglect the occasional help that a movie 
or play can bring to the teaching of religion. A very happy 
influence was exercised on the Spanish people by the play of 


* Cf. On en est l’enseignement religieux? pp. 249 ff. 
“a Translator’s Note: With the kind permission of the author, I have slightly 
altered this paragraph. 
“Cf. Jeanne Croissant, Aristote et les Mystéres. Liége: Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres, 1932, p. 54. 
Dévaud, La en scolaire en Russie soviétique. Paris: Desclée 
De Brouwer, 1932, p. 
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José Maria Peman devoted to St. Francis Xavier: El Divino 
Impaciente. Produced for the first time on September 22, 
1933, it drew vast audiences to the great theatre Beatriz at 
Madrid for several successive months. In France, the Chris- 
tian theatre has seen a renewal of life. It has assumed a 
rather simple form, thus exhibiting certain likenesses to 
the medieval mystery plays. Due to its simplicity and sin- 
cerity, it has gained a devoted following and has become 
with little effort the molder of sentiment and even the insti- 
gator of action. Who can tell the good accomplished by The 
Marriage of St. Francis and The Journey of the Three Kings 
of Henry Ghéon and by other plays inspired by the same 
spirit? We have before us a moving rendition of the Passion 
Play given on Pentecost, 1933 at Chartres, under the direc- 
tion of Pére Doncoeur. Since then many performances of the 
same kind have taken place. The extraordinary success that 
they have achieved and their power of inspiration, prompt 
the question: Ought not the moderators of school and paro- 
chial dramatics to take advantage of this inspiring aid to 
religion? 

These are some ways of winning over the esthetic and 
poetic activities to enlist them in the service of religious 
education. It is to their psychological riches that we shall 
especially appeal when we present to our pupils the heroic 
witnesses of the Lord Jesus. 

To children, we tell the story of Christ and His saints. 
In these recitals they should find a definite doctrine, indica- 
tions of the different types of holiness, a vicarious experience 
with the goodness of religion. We shall continue to present 
both the glorious and hidden friends of Christ to adolescents, 
but we shall adopt a different approach, the esthetic. We 
shall take special pains to awaken a justly merited admira- 
tion for our Lord and His disciples. 

To adolescents, preoccupied with the development of their 
personality, eager for an ideal, the saints should appear as 
they are: representatives of a superior manhood, worthy of 
the enthusiastic admiration of the young, who seek what is 
great, beautiful, and noble. They will see them also, as rays 
which shine forth from that hearth of sanctity, the Church. 
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In their lives the apologetic proof by “‘the fact of the Church” 
will become more precise and binding. 

The deeds of saints and devout Catholics, doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, servants, employers, business men and laborers 
teach young men about to decide thir careers, to be guided 
in thir choice by elevated views and to look with Catholic 
eyes upon their careers, or a better word because it is Chris- 
tian, upon their vocation. 


(b.) Dialectical activity. — If we have emphasized the 
esthetic activity so much, it is because we believe that it 
plays too restricted a role in religious education. It is also 
because by that method we shall avoid promoting the ten- 
dency toward rationalism and positivism that we observe 
among a great many young people. 


Sensible to the charms of beauty, the adolescent is also 
attracted by dialectic. He becomes a logician to defend a 
position he has taken through sophistication and still more 
to renew his outlook on the world. Then, having pointed out 
to him the difference between religious truth and the facts 
of the sciences or of purely natural knowledge, we shall lead 
him to reflect on the content of revelation. We shall, there- 
fore, seek to give him, a synthetic view of religion. It is 
desired; in addition it is useful, nay even necessary. The 
immature intelligence has not enough power to grasp unaided 
a doctrinal ensemble, to grasp easily the connection between 
dogma, moral, and liturgy, to reveal the deep connection 
between our religion and all true values. To demonstrate 
that coherence and that harmony is to respond to a natural 
desire of adolescence; it is also to resolve specious objec- 
tions which attack a point of dogma whose ensemble has 
been missed, which arbitrarily accuse a moral whose obliga- 
tions are justified by dogma, which, inspired by rationalism, 
reject the Incarnation and its continuance in the visible 
Church, which stigmatize the sacraments and divine wor- 
ship, in short, which reproach God for the paternal con- 
descension which causes Him to take up His abode with 
us. From the intellectual point of view, a synthetic exposi- 
tion of our religion is necessary for adolescents. 


It is also necessary from an affective and vital point of 
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view. Lindworsky has very truly shown that a motive, that 
is to say a value in so far as it is known and acts on the will, 
is rarely lasting and has little influence on conduct if it is 
isolated. That it may remain in the memory and continue 
to act on the heart and will, it must form part of a larger 
intellectual system. ‘The ideal in the formation of motives 
would be attained, if all the motives that we present to the 
child, were capable of union in a single system.’”** To arouse 
the enthusiasm of a young man, to attach him firmly to his 
faith, it is necessary to show it to him organized, in its 
entirety, I was going to say, living as a person. Veritas et 
Vita .. . Ego sum Veritas et Vita. 

It is not our intention to draw up here the plan of such a 
synthesis of religious truth for secondary schools. The plan 
of Abbé Vieujean™ appears to us of great interest. The author 
suggests that we consider all dogma in order to put its coher- 
ence into relief and to show how Catholicism is a life. There 
would be three steps: our life and the living God (human 
life, our life divinized) ; our life and Christ (Christ promised 
to us, Christ given to us, Christ continuing with us); our 
life in the Church (the nature of the Church, its work, its 
history ). While recognizing that this plan is, from the point 
of view of logic, more attractive because deductive, we should 
prefer to follow a method more inductive. Consequently, we 
should prefer to adopt the following order: our life in the 
Church, our life in Christ, our life and the living God. The 
reason for our choice will be apparent later. 


In order to adapt itself to the psychology of the adolescent, 
the teaching of religion will make its appeal to the esthetic 
activity or will take the form of a synthetic and living expo- 
sition. Such is, it seems, the best manner of presenting reli- 
gious values to these youths. But let us not forget, our first 
article discussed the fact, that among the values there are 
some that can count on a sympathetic acceptance by even 
the least interested, because they respond to desires or 
preoccupations peculiar to our time or to a religious, social, 

“ Lindworsky, op. laud., p. 50. 


“L. Simon and J. Vieujean, Débats sur le cours de Religion dans L’enseigne- 
ment secondaire. Paris-Liége: La Pensée Catholique. 
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political, intellectual milieu in which our young people are 
developing into men and women. We shall take that fact into 
account when we utilize objects from the esthetic field, and 
in our synthesis we shall place stress on a particular truth 
that responds to a desire or preoccupation of our audience. 
We cannot go into details. A few well-balanced suggestions 
will indicate the method. 

In whatever concerns the use of art or poetry, it will often 
be profitable to give preference, not exclusively of course, to 
works of native artists and poets. In that way, the religious 
truth presented in a national work and in an artistic way, 
will have the benefit of an interest already aroused and will 
be assimilated in a psychological way. In Italy, the program 
prepared by the Sacred Congregation of the Council recom- 
mends special study of the influence of Christianity on litera- 
ture (Dante, Manzoni), and on Italian art (the catacombs, 
the cathedrals). 

As to synthesis, it will attach more or less importance to 
apologetics properly so-called, according to the religious 
milieu. In Catholic schools we shall most likely adopt a “‘justi- 
fying apologetic,’** starting from the concrete fact of the 
adhesion of the Christian to the Church, and treating suc- 
cessively the Church, Christ, God. In the State Schools we 
teach an “apologetic of conquest,” in this case we shall 
follow the order adopted by M. Vieujean, and give more 
attention to the study of objections. Objections always in- 
trigue young folk who live among non-Catholics and unchris- 
tian peoples. Our synthetic exposition will be found more 
interesting if it is careful to refute or, better still, to antici- 
pate by a detailed explanation, certain questions perennially 
raised. The same method should be employed in colleges 
whose students associate with unbelievers and protestants. 

Our synthesis will take into account the necessities of the 
actual milieu; it must not remain aloof from the aspirations, 
needs and failures of our times. We said that the world today 
is in search of an ideal of personality and of society, of a 
conception of the universe in harmony with all true values. 
That is to say that, far from imposing a narrow religion 


“Cf. Ov en est l'enseignement religieux? p. 59. 
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which is out of sympathy with the modern world, we shall 
insist on the comprehensive character of religion, which 
accepts all human values in order to sanctify them. Christian 
life signifies superior life, joyous vitality. Christian humanism 
is synonymous with true humanism. It is the enemy of the 
narrowness of individualism and of the impoverishment to 
which naturalism would condemn us. The Christian city 
means the reign of justice, of love, and of peace. To our 
modern youth, desirous of action, desirous of engaging in 
the service of an ideal, it is necessary that our synthesis 
reveal a living Church, a Church apostolic and conquering 
in all the orders of its hierarchy. We must avoid, however, a 
real peril sometimes, giving our pupils the impression that 
Catholic Action in the world is superior to the priestly or 
religious vocation. But we shall speak to them of the glory 
of the apostolate of the laity and we shall explain to the 
older students “the apostolic import of the desire for affec- 
tion and love” arising in their hearts. “What practical appli- 
cations are born of this apostolic conception of lay life! What 
exalting mysticism that apostolic conception can create! 
What strength against temptation! But above all, what 
formidable resources, what almost inexhaustible energies, an 
apostolic life offers to the Church.” 

If the modern world has some lofty preoccupations, it 
has also its failings which we must take into consideration. 
With its movies, its radio, its sport pages . . ., it no longer 
offers to the young an atmosphere for meditation. They are 
therefore more partial to facts than to ideas. It is one more 
reason to attach us to apologetic by “the fact of the Church” 
and to center doctrine around the Person of Jesus. 


These few indications suggest the attraction that our syn- 
thetic exposition may assume. Since our young people are 
busy with humanist and social preoccupations, since they 
are inclined towards action, since they are more inclined to 
the language of facts and of persons than that of ideas, they 
expect from us an exposition in which “the fact of the 
Church” of our incorporation with Christ, of the — 


“J. Cardijn, Je laicat ouvrier. Brussels: Editions jocistes, 1935, p. 1-2. 
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Body, are given first importance” and are accepted as our 
point of departure. ‘The first disciples saw Jesus,” wrote 
St. Augustine, “they did not see the Church; they saw the 
Head and by the Head they believed in the body. . . . And 
just as they by seing It believed in the body, so we who 
see the body believe also in the Head.” From the “body” 
we shall pass to the “Head,” gudied by the teaching Church, 
to consider finally Christ introducing us into the life of the 
Trinity. If we follow that method, after the example of the 
excellent collection Licht und Leben, we shall have the ad- 
vantage of emphasizing the teaching authority of the Church, 
so easily questioned today. It would be advantageous, after 
having spoken of God, to present to the upper classes in a 
suggestive outline, a Catholic attitude towards the world, 
corresponding to modern problems and based on a study of 
the great encyclicals. It is the order followed in certain 
Austrian schools for several years past.” 


In our previous article we sought for the aspects of Cath- 
olicism, for the values of our religion, that would be sym- 
pathetically received by our pupils. Then we examined the 
method of presenting these values. 


Because a value loses its attraction when it is presented 
too abstractly, because today especially it is necessary to 
gain the sensibility, the imagination, and the heart, because 
in order to become an ideal of life a value must penetrate 
deeply, because, finally, our religion, a message of love, does 
not accommodate itself to a presentation wholly conceptual, 
we have concluded that religious values ought to win, as far 
as possible, all the faculties, all of man. 

But these faculties are in the process of development in our 
students. It is our duty to adapt religion to their actual state. 
To the child, alive to the exterior world, imaginative, a 
builder, restless, we shall give a concrete instruction, in 
accord with the active participation of the pupil. Conse- 
quently, we shall try to create a Christian environment, we 
shall submit the child to the influence of the Person of 
Christ, to those of His saints, or of real Catholics, we shall 

® See our first article p. 1204. 


* ©. Herget and L. Walk, Die Katholische Weltanschauung. Innsbruck: 
Tyrolia, 1932. 
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relate stories to him, analyze pictures with him, we shall 
help him to compose his own catechism and we shall give 
him opportunity to exercise his talents in plays and enter- 
tainment. 

Such a presentation, since it already corresponds to psy- 
chological dispositions, is already a value. In order to present 
the other values that interest children of a certain social, 
political milieu, we shall vary the content of the method 
described above, emphasizing the life of a certain saint or 
of a particular scene from the Gospel. 

To adapt our presentation to the adolescent, we shall 
make it more esthetic and more synthetic. The analysis of 
works of art, psychological study of the life of Christ, read- 
ing of poetry, assistance at dramas, and principally a view 
of Catholicism as a whole, such will be the study of religion 
in the upper classes. Here also, our exposition will be differ- 
ently organized so as to respond to the varied preoccupations 
of our students, so as to establish a point of contact. 

We shall never lose sight of the truth that supernatural 
means are the most efficacious. Due to our anxiety to be 
clear, we are forced to study the natural methods; that study 
will find its complement, indispensable from our point of 
view, in an article consecrated to “The Teaching of Religion 
and the Supernatural Life.” 

But, let us remark, our desire to adapt our teaching to the 
psychological development of the student, is entirely in 
conformity with the views of Providence, who, with a touch- 
ing patience, reveals Himself gradually to a soul and com- 
municates to her gifts of an infinite love, of ever increasing 
worth. That love, more powerful than human love, creates 
the resemblance. Beginning with baptism it strives to repro- 
duce the likeness of Christ in the Christian, “that the life 
also of Christ,” as St. Paul says, ‘‘may be manifest in our 
mortal bodies.” A teaching that is more psychological, and 
therefore more in conformity with the divine pleasure, will 
more easily attain the proper and immediate end of Christian 
education, that splendid end which is precisely what Pius XI 
called it, “cooperating in the formation of Christ Himself in 


men regenerated by baptism.””*” 
qF] 





TEACHING RELIGION THROUGH CONCRETE 
EXAMPLES 


BROTHER A. FRANCIS, F.S.C. 
Landry Memorial High School 
Lake Charles, La. 


Epitor’s Note: We would like to recommend in a particular way the pro- 
cedure called “Personality Chalk Talks” by the author of this paper. 


The Church, the teacher par excellence, has taught men 
from time immemorial the sacred tenets she holds by divine 
right from her Divine Founder. She has taught these truths 
to men of every nation, to the illiterate as well as the literate 
and with all she employs the same method,—the appeal of 
the senses. This appeal claimed by some to belong to the 


methodology of modern educational psychology, has been 
employed by the Church from her foundation. 

The Divine Teacher Himself utilized it in all His teach- 
ing. Probably, that which best depicts Christ, the educator, 
is this passage from the Gospel of St. Mark: “And with 
many parables He spoke to them, according as they were 
able to hear—And without parables He did not speak to 
them.” He did not bore His listeners with long, drawn out 
sermons or learned dissertations, but rather did He employ 
homely parables and apt comparisons. Being the Creator, 
and knowing human nature better than human nature can 
know itself, the Master skillfully adapted His instruction to 
the mentality of His auditors. He knew the futility of trying 
to impart a lesson through the medium of abstract terms. 
For this reason, our Lord did not essay to define contrition 
or repentance. But, instead, He unfolded in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son a word picture which, because of the beauty 
and pathos of the story, fired the imagination of His hearers 


*St. Mark, 1v:33, 34. 
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and imparted to them the knowledge He desired to com- 
municate. 


Whenever we think of the charity we should have for our 
neighbor, our mind naturally reverts to the story of the Good 
Samaritan. Why? Because it was by means of the concrete 
appeal of this parable that we came to know the true signifi- 
cance of the word charity. These are but two of the many 
parables used by our Lord to drive home some lesson that 
He wished to teach. 


The supernatural operations of the sacraments are of 
themselves difficult to understand. Nevertheless, the mists of 
incomprehension are dispelled by the light of that wise 
methodology wherein the Master employed things of ordi- 
nary life to bring them within the grasp of our intelligence. 
Knowing the power of water to cleanse and purify, we can 
easily understand the effects of the sacrament of baptism, 
which has for its purpose to cleanse the soul from sin, espe- 
cially original sin. Bread is food for the body, and the Bread 
of heaven nourishes the soul. Ard so is the application made 
in all the other sacraments. Added to the visual appeal of 
the matter is the form of the sacrament which constitutes 
the auditory appeal. The ceremonies of administration offer 
the dramatic touch. 


The Church, ever continuing in the footsteps of her Divine 
Founder, employs the appeal of the tangible in her buildings, 
liturgy and devotions. The sacrosanct edifice of the church 
has been from the beginning an object lesson in religion. 
Painting and sculpture have taught and still teach in mute 
language the sacred dogmas. Today as yesterday every 
symbol and decorative object in the church speaks through 
the speechless mouth of concreteness. It is this tangible 
appeal that so marvelously transforms the man of the street 
into a devout worshiper of God the instant he enters its 
sacred portals. The altar, the statues, the sanctuary lamp, 
all speak silently to him of the sacredness of the temple 
dedicated to the Eucharistic King. 


The liturgy through its ceremonies enables the assistants 
to come to a fuller realization of the sacrifice of the Mass 
and the other offices of the Church. The corporeal and the 
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dramatic play their role to create a more forceful impression. 
Again the Church assumes the role of a silent yet didactic 
teacher. 


The practice of the Church in encouraging the faithful to 
use the rosary beads, the scapular and medals is a very 
pedagogical one. Experience shows that the baby who 
fondled the beads as his pious mother told them, and who 
as soon as he was able was taught to say them, became the 
man who kept a devotion to the rosary throughout his life, 
stormy as it may be. The tangible object, the beads, became 
so linked with tender memories and pure joys that it made 
its indelible imprint upon his personality. The same may be 
said of the other devotions and pious practices. 

We can well understand why the Catholic Church is 
termed the most psychological of all religions. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick had this in mind when he wrote: “The religion of 
the Catholics is a most admirable preparation for that 
religion which is based on authority. The large number of 
symbols and ceremonies suggesting unexplained mysteries 
in which the children take part at stated times, are woven 
into their life in a way which makes them an indestructible 
part of it.”” When considering Protestantism, he writes: “In 
thus ignoring the strongest instincts of childhood (symbolic 
and dramatic tendencies) and enforcing authority while 
appealing to reason, and in trying to make the child sub- 
jective instead of objective, Protestantism has a difficult 
task, and it is a wonder it succeeds as well as it does.’” 


Since the appeal to the tangible and the concrete has been 
the method employed by the Divine Master and the Church, 
the catechist should, if he wishes to obtain the best results 
from his teaching, follow their wise example. Certainly, the 
potent means to this end is the personal example of the 
teacher. We have often heard the dictum: “Actions speak 
louder than words.” The lesson which these words teach is 
of paramount importance in the teaching of religion. Children 
are at times keener critics than we allow ourselves to believe. 
There is nothing that attracts children so much as a virtuous 


*Edwin Asbury Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals in Child Study. New York: 
The Macmillan Publishing Company, 1917. Revised edition 1923, p. 219. 
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life. The teacher must be a living exemplification of that 
which he wishes to impart to his pupils. In later years, they 
will possibly remember no single lesson that he has taught, 
but the memory of edifying conduct will be as a guiding star 
leading them on. 


The comparisons and parables of the Old and New Testa- 
ments should often find their way into our catechetical 
teaching. Besides their pedagogical value of presenting ab- 
stract ideas in a fashion that children can readily understand; 
they are the word of God and possess an intangible some- 
thing, a special grace, that touches souls. No matter what 
subject is treated, a catchy comparison or an appropriate 
parable can always be found to bring it out in relief in an 
interesting and practical manner. 


One of the greatest assets of a teacher, if he possesses it, 
is the ability to tell stories. There is nothing that captivates 
and holds the attention of children more than a story prop- 
erly told. In catechism this is an excellent means of aiding 
the pupils to grasp that which is unknown or too subtle for 
their intelligences. Events or incidents interestingly re- 
counted from Holy Scripture or the lives of the saints catch 
and hold the attention of the children. The stories of Chris- 
tian heroes, whose lives are filled with incidents of every 
day life, yet so marvelous, weave a charming spell about 
young auditors under the influence of which even hard 
lessons can be painlessly driven home. 


Form and color have always been utilized by the great 
teachers of religion to strike the imaginations of their pupils. 
A teacher who has placed a picture before his class, and 
witnessed the interest of the pupils, their desire to know the 
significance of every detail, can tell the value of pictures in 
teaching concretely. With the progress of modern inventions 
this method has progressed greatly. Slides and more recently 
the moving pictures have added much to make catechetical 
teaching more intuitive and more interesting. 


“Chalk Talks’* have great pedagogical worth. Besides 


*Rev. Fathers Jerome F. O’Connor, S. J., and William Hayden, S.J., Chalk 
Talks. Quotation from the “Foreword”. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work 
Press. 
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presenting the abstract under a sensible form that com- 
mands the attention and interest of the children, it elimi- 
nates the strain of the didactic which so often seeks to per- 
vade catechism lessons. It aids the efficiency of learning by 
utilizing the sense of sight as well as that of hearing. Chil- 
dren are fascinated by this method and the results, proved 
by tests, are excellent. 


Advertising agencies were quick to perceive the value of 
setting forth their goods by means of sketches in a dramatic 
form, resembling the comic section of our daily and Sunday 
newspapers. When advertising adopts a worthy method and 
uses it constantly, then there must be some value in that 
method. Advertising has adopted many of the axioms of 
educational psychology to be employed for its own purposes. 

Whether we are for or against the comics, we must admit 
their popularity among the young. The reason is simple. 
Children are naturally attracted by form and color, by the 
dramatic, and by the story element, especially if that story 
evolves around one character. The “Chalk Talks” have some 
of the qualities that attract children to the “funny papers,” 
yet to make the appeal complete the continuous story ele- 
ment must be added. This quality satisfies in children the 
desire to follow-up a character, in a sustained story, through 
all the pathos of life. If these combined elements help to 
enhance the interest and the attention of the children and 
at the same time give results, then they should find their 
way into our catechetical teaching, especially in the lower 
grammar grades. 


The personality chalk talks are given in the same fashion 
as the “Chalk Talks.” The graphic representation of the 
central character is made distinct in form from the other 
characters. While the teacher is drawing the crude sketch, 
he tells the story which always deals with this main char- 
acter. The children being interested, order takes care of itself 
and the teacher finds it a pleasure and a delight to teach his 
lesson which he has previously prepared by originating or 
adapting a story from a book and presenting it graphicaliy 
around the central character. 


As results show, we too often try to teach catechism to the 
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younger children after the Protestant fashion, that is sub- 
jectively, instead of entering into the spirit and practice of 
the Church and her Divine Founder who teach objectively 
or concretely. 


FAMILY DEVOTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS EVE 


The liturgical monthly, Altar and Home, our small but vigorous 
younger brother from Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo., has 
as its primary aim the sanctification of family life through con- 
scious living with the Church. . . . Another project sponsored by 
Altar and Home is the custom of Christmas Eve family devotions, 
based in broad outline on the Mass of the Catechumens. A festive 
and attractively printed four-page leaflet gives the prayers and 
directions. “The father, as head of the family, will light the candles 
at the crib.” All sing two verses of Silent Night. There follows 
the reading from the Martyrology announcing the birth of the 
Savior, another verse of Silent Night, and then the father reads 
St. Luke’s account of the nativity, while all stand and reverently 
listen. After the gospel, the entire family recites the Apostles’ 
Creed, the collect of the Christmas Eve Mass is read, and in con- 
clusion all sing O Come All Ye Faithful. “At the end of this hymn 
let the children wish their parents a Blessed Christmas with the 
assurance that in the triple Holy Sacrifice of the Mass they will 
thank God for all the gifts and love which they received from their 
parents. Then let all spend some time together in the simplicity 
and joy of their hearts.” 


The leaflet found grateful and enthusiastic entry into thousands 
of homes last year, although it received no advertisement apart 


from its description in Altar and Home. ... Price of leaflet: fifty 
cents per hundred. 


From Orate Fratres, Vol. XIII, No. 12 (October 29, 1939), 
p. 566. 





College Religion 


COURSES IN RELIGION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DETROIT AND XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


Epitor’s Note: Both the University of Detroit and 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, require sixteen semester hours 
of Religion from all candidates for degrees. Students in these 
institutions take, during the entire college period, two hours 
of Religion per week. 


In reply to a letter of request for information, Reverend 
John J. Benson, S.J., Dean of Xavier University, wrote: 


All Catholic students are obliged to take a two-hour religion 
course each semester they are in school. The courses during the 
first two years are prescribed courses. These courses are apologetic 
and dogmatic in content matter. The courses prescribed for the 
last two years are elective in content matter. It is recommended 
that each major in a department take a course offered by the major 
department which has a Catholic background in its content matter. 
The courses described under Christian Culture Courses indicate 
how the departments have arranged courses which contain Catholic 
doctrine, history or theory. 

During Freshman Week all entering students are given a religion 
test. This, to Some extent, determines what section of freshman 
religion the student will enter. Public school graduates have a spe- 
cial course given to them. All non-Catholics are required to take 
Courses 3 and 4 during their freshman year. Many of them take 
the Christian Culture Courses during their Junior and Senior years. 
The popular courses in the Junior and Senior years are: History: 
Middle Ages ; Sociology: Christian Morality, Moral Problems, Mar- 
riage, Rebuilding the Social Order; Science; The Church and 
Science. 

Credit in the Christian Culture Courses is always given in the 
department which offers the course. 


In replying to our request for information from the Uni- 
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versity of Detroit, Reverend A. P. Madgett, S.J., head of 
the Department of Religion, wrote: 


Departmental directors see to it that each student majoring in 
their departments acquire those courses which are most necessary 
for his field to relate the students specialized work to Catholic 
thought. 

Upper division courses are given, for the most part, by the other 
departments, and student receives credit applicable to major field 
for such courses. The purpose of these courses is to insure a more 
thorough integration of the various fields of study from a Catholic 
point of view, or to stress the relationships of certain special ques- 
tions to Catholic Philosophy and Theology. 

The whole purpose of these courses is, of course, to make both 
teacher and student more explicitly conscious of the oneness of 
truth, whether it be in the field of sciences, arts, philosophy or 
theology. 


We believe our readers will be interested particularly in 
the courses entitled Catholic Culture or Christian Culture 
Courses, all of which are definitely religious in character, four 
of which are required of all students and which are related 
to the student’s field of major study. These courses likewise 


should commend themselves by presenting a content that is 
intelligible to non-Catholic accrediting agencies. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


The following is taken from the June, 1939 Bulletin of 
Xavier University, pp. 99-103. 


RELIGION (R1) 


It is a basic principle of Jesuit education that the moral and reli- 
gious training of youth must go hand in hand with intellectual 
development. It is not enough merely to integrate fields of knowl- 
edge with religion by the introduction of religious and spiritual 
points of view. Formal instruction is also necessary if the student 
is to have a religious knowledge adequate for Catholic life and 
leadership. 

Catholic students will be required to complete eight credit hours 
of Religion in the lower division. These courses will ordinarily be 
R1 11, 12, 31, and 32. Freshmen who have not had formal religious 
instruction during high school will take R1 1 and 2 in place of R1 


11 and 12. 
In keeping with the religious purpose of the College, non-Catholic 
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students will be required to take R1 3 and 4. The content of these 
courses is such as to meet the desire for religious instruction with- 
out the elements of controversy. 

All students will be required to complete eight credit hours in 
Christian Culture courses for a degree. 


1. SURVEY OF CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. Two credit hours. 
A résumé of the rational foundations of Christianity, the 
nature of man, and the necessity of faith. 


SURVEY OF CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. Two credit hours. 
An explanation of the divine origin of the Catholic Church 
and its principal dogmas of faith and morals. 


FOUNDATIONS OF NATURAL RELIGION. Two credit 
hours. An approach to religion from the light of reason. The 
existence of God, the nature of man, the necessity of reli- 
gion, moral responsibility. (Required of non-Catholic stu- 
dents. ) 


CHARACTER FORMATION. Two credit hours. The 
nature of the will, principles, motives, proper choice and 
inculcation of ideals; habits, their making and unmaking; 
case-records. (Required of non-Catholic students.) 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. Two credit hours. 
Prerequisites: Previous religious training in high school. A 
philosophical foundation for the truths of Christianity. 
Proofs from reason for the existence of God, the spirituality 
and immortality of the human soul, the insufficiency of 
natural religion, the probability and signs of revelation, and 
the historical value of the Gospels. 


. THE CHURCH. Two credit hours. Prerequisite: R1 11. The 
divine authority of the Church of Christ proved by argu- 
ments drawn from reason. The claims of Christ to divinity, 
the establishment of His Church, its characteristics and 
identification, the government of the Church, papal primacy 
and infallibility. 

THE PUBLIC LIFE OF CHRIST. Two credit hours. Study 
of the Gospel texts, exigesis of passages, geography and cus- 
toms of Palestine in relation to events in the life of Christ; 
comparative study of various commentators, ancient and 
modern. 


CREATION AND REDEMPTION. Two credit hours. Pre- 
requisite: One year of college religion. A rational explana- 
tion of Catholic teaching on the nature of God, the creation 
of the universe, the origin of life and of living species, the 
origin of man and his fall, the theory of evolution as an ex- 
planation of the universe. The incarnation of Christ, His 
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redemption of the human race, the fruits of His life and 
death applied to the individual by Grace. 


32. THE SACRAMENTS. Two credit hours. Prerequisite: Rl 


111, 


112. 


118. 


125. 


126. 


134. 


31. The meaning, number, condition of validity, effects, and 
the necessity of the Sacraments in general. The Sacraments 
in particular. Special emphasis is given to the understanding, 
appreciation of, and the manner of participating in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE (CC) 


THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES, 300-1300. Two or three 
credit hours. The outstanding personages and events during 
the period when Europe became Christian. Social and eco- 
nomic trends are stressed. Given as History 111. 

THE LATE MIDDLE AGES, 1300-1500. Two or three 
credit hours. A continuation of History 111 with particular 


attention to the new secularism observable in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Given as History 112. 


. CHRISTIAN MORALITY. Two credit hours. The object, 


norm and criterion of Christian morality. Supernatural 
merit and demerit. Man’s duties to God according to Chris- 
tian revelation. Given as Sociology 117. 


MORAL PROBLEMS. Two credit hours. Obedience to 
parents, rights in education, suicide, self-defense, war, 
euthansia, sterilization, abortion, sex problem, justice, 
theft, gambling, lying, calumny, etc., according to the prin- 
ciples of Catholic morality. Given as Sociology 118. 

MARRIAGE. Two credit hours. A discussion of problems 
connected with marriage: preparation for marriage, mar- 
riage legislation, causes of success and failure, indissolu- 
bility. Given as Sociology 125. 

THE FAMILY. Two credit hours. A study of the history, 
development, social needs, and normal standards of family 
life. The problems of divorce and birth control in relation 
to family stability. The family, the state, and the church. 
Given as Sociology 126. 


MENTAL HYGIENE. Two or three credit hours. The 
problem of prevention of mental disorder. The mental 
hygiene movement. Normality, conflict, adjustment. The 
neurotic personality and personality problems. Self-control 
and the contented life. Given as Psychology 134. 


. EARLY CHRISTIAN POETS. Three credit hours. A 


selection of fourth, fifth, and sixth century poems and 
hymns. Given as Latin 135. 
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150. 


166. 


172. 


173. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


185. 


190. 


191. 
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REBUILDING THE SOCIAL ORDER. Two credit hours. 
An analysis and discussion of the papal encyclicals on the 
condition of the working classes and the reconstruction of 
the social order. Given as Sociology 150. 


THE MYSTIC LITERATURE OF FRANCE. Three 
credit hours. A study of this type of literature from the 
time of the Council of Trent to the Encyclopedists. Given 
as French 166. 


THE PROTESTANT REVOLT AND THE CATHOLIC 
REFORM. Two credit hours. The religious upheaval of 
the sixteenth century which destroyed the unity of Chris- 
tendom; Lutheranism, Calvanism, Anglicanism; Zwingli 
and the Anabaptists; the Council of Trent and Catholic 
Reform. Given as History 172. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 
Two credit hours. The object, method, and recent evolution 
of religious psychology. The nature and psychical structure 
of religious experience, and its relation to other psychical 
experiences, individual and social, normal and abnormal. 
Given as Psychology 172. 


THEORY OF EVOLUTION. Two credit hours. A discus- 
sion of the history and validity of theories of organic evolu- 
tion. Given as Biology i80. 


CONTEMPORARY CATHOLIC WRITERS IN 
FRANCE. Three credit hours. The Catholic spirit in 
French literature. The Catholic literary revival in France. 
Given as French 181. 


ROMAN PRIVATE LIFE. Two credit hours. Letters of 
Cicero, Horace, Pliny, and Seneca illustrating standards of 


Roman life. Effects of later Christian culture. Given as 
Latin 182. 


Summa Contra Gentiles. Two credit hours. A reading and 
discussion of this work of St. Thomas Aquinas. Given as 
Philosophy 185. 


NEWMAN. The Idea of a University. Two credit hours. 
A study of Newman’s position in the educational life of 
his times and later, of the philosophical basis of the Jdea, 


and of its literary and religious aspects. Given as English 
190. 


MODERN CATHOLIC WRITERS. Two credit hours. A 
review of the work of the principal Catholic prose writers 
of England and America since Newman and Brownson. 
Given as English 191. 
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192. CHESTERTON. Two credit hours. A study of the life and 
work of Gilbert K. Chesterton as a man of letters and as 
expositor of the Catholic Faith. Given as English 192. 

193. THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE. Two credit hours. The 
relations between the Church and the scientific world. The 
question of the incompatibility of religion and science. The 
Church’s contributions to science. The philosophy of 
science. Given as Biology 193. 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


The following course descriptions are taken from the 
Bulletin of the University of Detroit. Religion courses are 
given on pp. 75-77 in this bulletin, and the descriptions of 
Catholic Culture Courses are taken from offerings of the 
various departments. 


RELIGION 


The study of religion on a university level requires a thorough 
investigation into its rational foundations, historical origins, and 
intellectual content. As an intellectual discipline its truths supple- 
ment, and are supplemented by, all the human sciences: physical, 
biological, social, moral and philosophical. To neglect this science 
of God and man’s relation to God is to render the human sciences 
unintelligible, “unraveling the web of university teaching” for 
“Religious Truth is not only a portion, but the condition of general 
knowledge.” 

The religion department program has a twofold purpose: to pro- 
vide courses in religion with solid intellectual content in order that 
the student’s religious knowledge may keep pace with his intellectual 
development in other fields, and to point out the implications of this 
knowledge for character development and happiness of the student. 

1. SURVEY OF CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. 2 credits. Re- 

quired of all Catholic freshmen deficient in fundamentals 
of religious instruction. 

5. CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. 2 credits. Religion, natural and 

revealed ; the historicity of the Gospels ; the Person, message 
and claims of Jesus Christ. 


6. CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. 2 credits. The foundation, nature 
and identification of the Church; the continuity of its gov- 
ernment and essential characters ; Church and State; Faith; 
the Mystical Body. 

9. RATIONAL FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGION. 2 credits. 
Religious and Scientific faith; theism and atheism; exist- 
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ence of God; man, his moral responsibility and destiny. 

(Required of non-Catholic students.) 

. INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 2 

credits. Religion in general; mythology; theories of the 

origin of religion; primitive religion. 

. CREATION AND REDEMPTION. 2 credits. God as He 

is known through Revelation; creation; the fall of man; 

Incarnation and Redemption. 

. SUPERNATURAL LIFE. 2 credits. Nature of super- 

natural life, sanctifying and actual grace; means of super- 
natural life; the Sacraments and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

. THE CREED. 2 credits. Articles explained and developed 

according to the method of religious instruction now in use 
in the Archdiocese of Detroit. 

. THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. 2 credits. A doctrinal, 

historical and liturgical study of the supreme act of worship. 

. LITURGY AND DOCTRINE. 2 credits. Doctrinal impli- 

cations of Christian forms of worship studies in their 
historical development. 

. CATHOLIC MORALITY. 2 credits. Foundations of Chris- 

tian morality ; man’s duties to God, his neighbor and himself 

as revealed by the Ten Commandments. 

. MORAL PROBLEMS. (Soc. 100.) 2 credits. Fundamental 

moral principles and their application to current problems. 

THE RENAISSANCE (Hist. 113a.) 2 credits. The reli- 
gious, moral and intellectual life of Europe, 1300-1517. 
Open only to juniors and seniors. 

THE PROTESTANT REVOLT AND THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL. (Hist. 113b.) 2 credits. The religious, moral 
and intellectual life of Europe, 1517-1618. Open only to 
juniors and seniors. 

. MARRIAGE. (Soc. 125.) 2 credits. Preparation for mar- 

riage; marriage legislation; causes of success and failure; 
problents of married life. 

. THE FAMILY. (Soc. 126.) 2 credits. A continuation of 

Rel. 125, with emphasis on the non-Christian factors in the 
history of the family. 

. SOCIAL ENCYCLICALS. (Soc. 148.) Papal Encyclicals 

on Labor; social reconstruction; false social doctrines. 

. BIBLICAL BACKGROUNDS. 2 credits. The Bible: in- 

‘spiration, canon, texts, translations, interpretations of the 

Scriptures; the Gospels in English and the history of the 

English versions. 


. INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
(Soc. 181.) 2 credits. 
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Philosophy 141. 


Philosophy 192. 


English 153. 


English 168. 


Fine Arts 111. 


History 181. 


Biology 117. 


Biology 118. 
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THE MEDIEVAL MIND. 2 credits. Prerequi- 
sites: 2 courses in Philosophy. A study of leading 
medieval philosophers and their relations to leaders 
in other cultural and social fields of the period. 
St. Augustine, St. Benedict, St. Bernard, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and Dante will be 
some of the great thinkers and personalities dis- 
cussed. This course and course 192 are the contri- 
bution of the Philosophy department to the inter- 
departmental series of Christian Culture courses 
offered in the junior and senior years. 


ST. THOMAS’ SUMMA CONTRA GEN- 
TILES, Books 1-3. 2 credits (Honors). This 
course is offered in the interdepartmental series of 
Christian Culture courses. This work of Saint 
Thomas offers the senior student an excellent 
opportunity of integrating his philosophy by read- 
ing one of the classics in this field. 


NEWMAN. 3 credits. A survey of the literary 
productions of John Henry Cardinal Newman. 


THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 3 credits. A study of significant 
Catholic writings from the 17th century to recent 
times. 


CHRISTIAN ART. 2 or 3 credits. Prerequisites : 
Art 101 and 102. Historical, stylistic and icono- 
graphic consideration of the arts of the Christian 
world from the first century to the culmination 
of the Gothic. The course treats of the catacombs, 
of Rome, the Near East, Byzantium, and the 
Monastic, Romanesque, and Gothic art. Minor 
arts in the service of the Church are not over- 
looked, and the liturgical bases for peculiar art 
forms indicated. 


THE MIDDLE AGES, 300 A.D. to 1300. 3 
credits. Prerequisite: Hist. 1 or equivalent. The 
political, social, economic and cultural factors in 
the formation of the states of western Europe. 


HEREDITY. 2 credits. Prerequisite: Biology 1 
or equivalent. Two lectures each week. 


EVOLUTION. 2 credits. Prerequisite: Biology 1 
or equivalent. Two lectures each week. Evidences 
of evolution; theories of causes. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


WINNING THE PARENT 


REVEREND J. T. CURRAN 
Holy Family Church 
Burns, Oregon 


Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a series of informal articles written by 
one who was formerly executive secretary of the diocesan organization of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in Eastern Oregon. At present, all but 
eight percent of Catholic children in the diocese of Baker are receiving some 
kind of religious instruction. One adult out of each seven in the same diocese 
is either an active or an associate member of the Confraternity. 

Everyone interested in the religious education of public 
school children admits that the success of a catechetical 
program depends on the cooperation of parents. The best of 
trained catechists, the finest texts and the latest equipment 
will fall on rocky ground unless parents cooperate. Although 
this principle is admitted in theory, rarely are concrete steps 
taken in catechetical programs to attain this end. 


The average appreciation of parents brings to mind the 
story of the cowboy who came to a priest friend with this 
case of conscience. “Father, I asked my minister if I could 
be saved, and he said that the sinners go to hell and the 
saints go to heaven. Well, Father, you know that I am not 
exactly a sinner, and I know that I sure ain’t no saint 
neither.” We often put parents into two classes, the good 
and the bad; those who cooperate and those who do not. 
We forget that most parents are neither good nor bad, merely 
human. They are as deliciously human as we are. They are 
lazy, indifferent, negligent, proud and liable to flattery. But, 
at the same time, they appreciate attention, admire effi- 
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ciency, adore their children and, like all other human beings, 
if you tell them something often enough, they will believe it. 

The following suggestions on winning the cooperation of 
parents are founded on the elementary principle that parents 
are human beings. These suggestions are not technical, but 
under normal conditions they will work. Among them is one 
that might be termed unethical. I refer to the outrageous 
idea of visiting upon children the sins of the parents. How- 
ever, it is an effective means to secure the latters’ coopera- 
tion in a painless way; the children themselves do the dis- 
agreeable work. 

From the 4-H Clubs, the Boy Scouts and the elementary 
public school practice came the idea that is now a part of 
the catechetical system of the diocese of Baker City in East- 
ern Oregon. It is called the Home Religion Practice and 
Study Chart. Its essential quality is its devastating simplic- 
ity. Long before we catechists woke up, teachers and child 
leaders found out that a little slip of paper pinned up in the 
bathroom would get children to brush their teeth and do 
other despised prophylactic exercises. A similar chart pinned 
up in the bedroom will get children to say their prayers, 
study their catechism and do.all sorts of works of superero- 
gation. Items to be checked are prayers, study of catechism 
lesson and various seasonal activities. The important feature 
of this chart is the innocuous notation at the bottom that 
one at least of the parents must sign and attest to the verac- 
ity of the child’s activities. An unsigned chart is useless. All 
this activity is summarized on the child’s records and monthly 
reports. This is a simple and effective means for securing 
parent cooperation. 

Religious report cards have long been in use. The monthly 
type with room for notes is the best, when the notes are made 
by the pastor. A few pertinent remarks on a monthly report 
card will get most lackadaisical parents on their toes, and 
flattery for the faithful is manna from heaven. But the pastor 
must make these notes; few pay attention to the assistants. 

The worst offense in a catechism class should be, not an 
unlearned lesson, but an unexcused absence, an absence not 
excused by a written and signed statement from the parent. 
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Parents will complain about this, but if the practice is rigidly 
enforced, the children will bring the parents into line. 


The most poignant application of visiting the sins of 
parents on children is through the use of the Honor Roll 
and a System of Awards. When a child fails to make the 
Honor Roll or to get the monthly award due him, because 
the parents neglected some inconsequential excuse or chart, 
there will be an infantile bolshevik uprising on G. Street. 
Next month one can expect better cooperation from the 
Jones family. 

As children are hero worshipers, so parents are child wor- 
shipers. Give them a chance to worship that adorable infant 
terrible. Dramatics are a valued teaching aid, but they are 
invaluable as a means of getting parents interested in cate- 
chetics. Put Tommy and Mary on the stage as often as 
possible with the father and mother in the audience. They 
will always be there. 

A practice founded on the human principle that parents 
appreciate attention given to their offspring is to send the 
child a greeting card on his birthday. Of course to do that 
one must have a permanent record card. These details get 
pretty involved at times. It is hard to treat one problem 
without getting into another. 

A bishop once said that the wisest thing in the Roman 
decree on catechetics was that of taking up a collection “in 
honor of Catechetical Day.” Take a man’s money and you 
have him interested. The moral is: charge a decent tuition 
for the catechism classes. Parents are interested in what they 
pay for; what is free, gets just that much attention and 
interest. 

Flattery is looked upon by ascetics as very, very bad. 
Maybe so, but I cannot forget the story of the Irish lady 
who commended the missioner for his sermon. Said the as- 
cetical cleric: “Madam, flattery runs off me like water off a 
duck’s back.” 

Said the two score and ten colleen: ‘But, Father, the 
ducks like it.” And so do all non-ascetical human beings, 
which includes a lot of us. Parents like it. Moreover, never 
verbally criticise parents. Note, never do it verbally. No 
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priest ever won an argument from a woman. There is another 
way. Write a letter. The mother cannot talk back. The writer 
will not be interrupted. One can say a lot more through 
a letter. Try it. The father also will read the letter when he 
comes home from work, but he would never hear just what 
you told his spouse. 


All men, even those happily married, cannot but fall for 
the opportunity to talk to and flatter a pretty woman. Most 
of our catechists are just that. At the end of the year-around 
classes and vacation school, suggest that parents individually 
thank the teachers who took care of their children. The men 
will be delighted to congratulate the catechists and so will 
the mothers, but for a different reason. 

If you want your parents to fall over one another in their 
effort to cooperate, do this. Have the teachers, whether lay 
or religious (here it does not matter), telephone the parents 
about something or the other—commendation of progress 
is good, to procure suggestions or advice is sheer genius. 
Call the mother one month, the father the next month. One 
can imagine the atmosphere at home when the teacher calls 
the father for advice about the religion classes. From then 
on the teacher can be assured of the father’s enthusiastic 
support of everything in the catechetical program. 

Once a priest had an extraordinary idea. He thought that 
the mothers should do something to show their appreciation 
for what the teachers were doing for the children. He sug- 
gested that the mothers give ‘‘a tea” for the teachers. The 
tea was not merely a success, it was catastrophic. Thomistic 
philosophy finds no connection between tea and catechetics, 
but try a tea for your teachers. 

The advertising adage of ‘Tell ’em short, and tell ’em 
often and they will believe it,” finds little support in books 
on Christian ethics, but it has made millionaires out of gum, 
candy and other providers of non-essentials. Apply that from 
the altar to parents and their obligations, and strange to 
say most of them will come to believe it. 

In Eastern Oregon, the diocese of Baker City boasts of 
a ninety percent attendance of elementary school children 
in religion classes. There are figures to prove this, figures 
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from the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine secretaries. 
When it is all said and done, no catechetical program of 
parental cooperation can be successful without the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. The Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine has been defined by a member of the 
hierarchy as “an essentially lay organization.” The lay 
people like that, even if others do not. They like it so much 
that they will cooperate. They liked it so much in this sage 
brush and sand expanse of Eastern Oregon that they doubled 
class attendance in three years. 


TWO NEW STUDY OUTLINES OF THE CATHOLIC 
ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


A mimeographed study outline is being prepared on the Statement 
appearing on the first two pages of the October News Letter. It is 
intended, specifically, to serve as a guide to Student Peace Federa- 
tions not only in their general study plan for the year but in 
preparation for their program at the annual conference in Spring. 
It will be mailed to all Faculty Advisers for their guidance in the 
work of the individual Peace Clubs affiliated with the Student Peace 
Federations. 


Dr. James M. Eagan, professor at the College of New Rochelle 
and one of the Vice-Presidents of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, had prepared a comprehensive syllabus for 
the use of S.P.E. Peace Clubs. It is divided into seven major parts: 
1, Europe and Internal Security; 2. Economic Adjustments for 
World Peace; 3. Far Eastern Problems; 4. Latin American Rela- 
tions; 5. America, War on Peace; 6. Nationalism, War and the 
Church; 7. The Catholic Program for World Peace. 

The syllabus will be mimeographed and will sell for thirty-five 
cents. Separate sections, however, may be secured from CAIP 
headquarters for five cents each. 


From the October, 1939, News Letter, Vol. V, No. 1, of The 
Catholic Association for International Peace. 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION THROUGH THE 
SCHOOL YEAR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
MANUALS 


REVEREND GEO. M. DENNERLE 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Eprror’s Nore: This paper was presented by Father Dennerle, director of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in Cleveland, at the Fifth National 
Catechetical Congress that was held in Cincinnati, November 4-7, 1939. 


Our topic centers upon a little book of 56 pages entitled 
School Year Religious Instruction Manual. Its sub-title 
informs us that it is a Course of Study for Grades I through 
IV for teachers of Catholic children who attend public 


schools. There is a companion booklet for Grades V 
through VIII. 


After a word about the history of this booklet, I should 
like to present to you the service it can render to the dio- 
cesan organization of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, to the parish program of instruction and to the 
individual teacher. 

The first edition of the School Year Instruction Manual 
appeared in 1936. Its forerunner was the Religious Vacation 
School Manual, first published by the Rural Life Bureau 
in 1930, which I believe was the first attempt in this country 
to provide a national course of studies in religion. Succeed- 
ing editions of the Religious Vacation School Manual were 
issued annually under the direction of competent leaders in 
the field of religious education. In 1936 this Manual was 
published under the auspices of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine; and it was in this same year that the Manuals 
for School Year Religious Instruction were first published. 

It is not difficult to see how and why these Manuals came 
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into being. There was a national movement on foot to 
provide better and more extensive religious education for 
Catholic children attending the public schools. A movement 
needs a program; it must have a definite plan for carrying 
out its objectives. 

We may illustrate this need in a parochial situation. Sup- 
pose a pastor has gathered the children of his parish who 
attend public schools into religion classes, and has organized 
a group of teachers to care for these classes that are too 
many for him to teach personally. One of the first questions 
these teachers will ask their pastor is this: “What shall we 
teach in each grade?” His answer would be some written or 
printed plan, some kind of course of studies. 


In the diocesan program of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tiona Doctrine the series of Manuals serve to unify the 
teaching throughout the diocese. They provide a well- 
rounded course of religious instruction and training that 
carries through the school year over into the vacation classes. 
Not least important, they set up diocesan standards of 
achievement. This last point needs emphasis, for we all 
recognize that the child out of the parochial school must 
have the best of religious teaching. To begin with, he is 
often handicapped by a neutral, if not antagonistic, religious 
attitude in the home. His secular education is bereft of the 
supernatural. What has such a child, if his religious educa- 
tion is weak and ineffective? 

One of the problems in organizing the parish for the 
instruction of these children is that of inducing them to 
come to the classes after they have made their First Holy 
Communion and have received the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. Systematic, intensive follow-up is necessary. But 
paralleling that, there must be a curriculum that develops 
from year to year. Children do not want to hear the same 
thing, expressed in the same way, when they are six, eight, 
ten, and fourteen years of age. As they move on through the 
classes, they want to feel that they are learning something 
new. If this year does not give them at least a new approach 
to old material, some of them at least will be very frank to 
tell you, “Oh, we had that before.” Those who are too polite 
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to speak up will do something more fatal to themselves; 
they will be absentees from the class. 

Teachers know that there must be repetition in good 
teaching. But it must be planned and purposeful, never 
monotonous or meaningless. We want these children from 
the public schools to come for eight and twelve years of 
instruction and training. But we must show them that we 
have eight and twelve years of material to give them. 

The individual teacher, whether priest, Brother, Sister, 
or lay teacher, welcomes the aid of a course of studies. To 
use it effectively, however, the teacher should know some 
of the principles that underlie its making. Some of our re- 
marks will apply to all the Manuals issued by the National 
Center of the Confraternity for the elementary grades; others 
will bear specifically upon the School Year Manual for 
Grades One to Four. 


Those who are acquainted with the Manuals will know 
that they not only indicate the content of what is to be 
taught, but also formulate broadly the method of teaching. 
The method adopted is what is technically called the Psy- 
chological or Munich Method. Its worth has been thoroughly 
tested during the past forty years. This country owes its 
practical acquaintance with this method largely to Doctor 
Baierl of St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York. 

The child’s learning process basically follows three steps: 
perception, assimilation, and practice. The teacher’s work 
to be successful must parallel these three steps through 
Presentation, Explanation, and Application. 

Parenthetically we might remark that this does not mean 
that the teacher is to do all the talking. If children are made 
to be mere listeners of the word, there are likely to be 
disciplinary problems in the class room. 

Children of the primary grades need very concrete mate- 
rial upon which to build their knowledge. For them espe- 
cially the learning step of Perception and its corresponding 
teaching step of Presentation must be a picture, story, or 
object. In each day’s lesson outlined in the Manual for 
Grades One to Four this need is provided for by picture 
and sacred story. 
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Pictures offer an excellent opportunity for child activity. 
A few questions such as, ‘Whom do you see?” “What are 
they doing?” “What are they saying?” “Or thinking?” will 
help the children to develop and appreciate the story. A 
little money, plus alertness for picture material and in- 
genuity in its use, will enable the teacher to enrich the 
child’s religious knowledge and appreciation. 

Most of the stories listed in the Manual are incidents of 
the Bible; a few are from the lives of the saints. Wherever 
Bible stories are indicated, the reference is given to the 
sacred text—a reminder that every teacher of religion ought 
to have and to read the Holy Scriptures. In each instance 
the teacher should prepare this phase of the day’s lesson by 
reading and pondering the incident as given in the Bible 
text itself. In many cases the literal Bible account of a 
certain event is desirable, not perhaps in its entirety, but 
such part of it as the teacher judges suitable to the under- 
standing of the pupils. Thus the children begin acquaintance 
with the greatest of all books. In the lower grades this read- 
ing should be done by the teacher, the pupils listening. 

The second step in the learning process is assimilation. 
The concrete material of picture and story must pass 
through the mind; spiritual truths must be abstracted. For 
the primary child this must be elemental indeed, and much 
of it will be done directly by the teacher’s explanation. As 
intellectual capacity advances, the children should be per- 
mitted to do a good deal of this assimilation by themselves, 
with the teacher acting more as guide. 

Since the Catechism was intended as a summary of doc- 
trine, it should follow and not precede the assimilation. Its 
usefulness lies in its accuracy of wording and in its com- 
pactness for memory purposes. 

Finally, comes the third and most important step in the 
learning process, reducing knowledge to practice. The 
teacher aids the child by suggesting or eliciting the appro- 
priate religious applications. These may be doctrinal, moral, 
or liturgical. In the Manuals the teacher will find these ap- 
plications properly listed in each day’s lesson. 

There must be nothing indefinite or general about the 
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teacher’s recommendations to the child in the practice of 
virtue. Show the child the “what”, the “why”, the “how”, 
the “when”, and the “where” in all such practices. 


A word might be said about the general program of the 
Confraternity in relation to instruction during the elemen- 
tary grades. The school year begins in September, ideally 
with an hour and one-half of instruction in two periods per 
week, and is concluded with the four weeks of intensive 
training in the Religious Vacation School. Four Manuals 
outline the detail of this program; two for the regular school 
year, and two for the vacation period. 


In general, the material covered through the school months 
is repeated during the summer classes; but there is an en- 
richment through project work and sacred song, which serve 
to interest the child in religion and to reinforce ideas and 
ideals. 


The Manuals which formulate this program are not more 
than outlines. They are not ready-made lessons. They will 
help the teacher plan the lesson, by indicating content, sug- 
gesting procedure, advising suitable literature; but they 
will not supply for teacher preparation. 

Here one final observation might be in place. Today, our 
supply of good texts for the children is constantly growing; 
and methods for the teacher of religion are being improved. 
But the most important element in religious education is, 
and will remain, the teacher. But teachers of religion must 
be “thoroughly prepared and well grounded in the matter 
they have to teach, possessed of the intellectual and moral 
qualifications required by their important office, filled with 
a pure and holy love for the youths confided to them.” 
Briefly the teacher must have a good knowledge of the con- 
tent of doctrine, must have some acquaintance with the 
psychological ways of presenting this doctrine, but above 
all must be inspired with a supernatural love for Christ’s 
little ones. 





New Books in Review 


A Course in Religion, Workbook Six—Jesus the King; 
Guidebook Six—Jesus the King. By Rev. Alexander P. 
Schorsch, C.M. and Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. Chi- 
cago Archdiocese of Chicago School Board, 1939. Net price 
25c (Workbook); 50c (Guidebook). 


Again the co-authors of this series show their understand- 
ing of the value of actual and extensive classroom experi- 
mentation. After nine years of use in the parochial schools 
of Chicago and other dioceses Guidebook and Workbook Six 
of “A Course in Religion,” sometimes known as the “De 
Paul Course in Religion,” have been issued in a revised 
edition. The authors have made every attempt to adapt 
their material to the mental development and language abil- 
ity of pupils of the sixth grade. 

The entire course is constructed “to make Religion the 
center of the curriculum.” Its primary objectives are: “the 
understanding, the appreciation, the remembrance, and the 
practice of the Catholic Religion. Included, is the formation 
of the habit and inclination to make Religion the subject 
of conversation, and, on proper occasions, to explain or de- 
fend it. For engendering the mission spirit, Unit XXI in 
Workbook VI is on the conversion of the world. There are 
also secondary objectives: systematic enlargement of vo- 
cabulary; training in writing and speaking; and develop- 
ment of taste for good literature, pictures, and music.” 

The following is the authors’ explanation of the revisions 
that have been made in Guidebook and Workbook Six: 


The revised edition of Guidebook and Workbook Six differs from 
the former edition in several ways. Its subject-matter is divided 
into six sections in place of the former eight, and the number of its 
units has been reduced from twenty-eight to twenty-five. Through 
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these two changes and through the careful rewriting of the units, 
the organized unity of the content has been highly perfected. The 
treatment of the gifts, fruits, and beatitudes is greatly simplified 
and their practical bearing upon ‘supernatural (virtuous) life is 
shown in detail. In connection with good works a unit on the con- 
version of the world has been added, which gives a historical 
résumé of the Church’s activity in converting the world and a 
description of her present organization for doing this. Through 
this unit and through parts of many other units and through the 
liturgical and historical activities in the Workbook the mission spirit 
is promoted. 

The liturgical material, which formerly was merely listed in the 
time chart on pages 6-7 of the Guidebook, its development having 
been left to the teacher, is now developed in activities of the Work- 
book. Through these activities the teacher is aided in presenting 
the liturgical topics in a more extended form at the time indicated 
by the time chart while the pupils are aided in learning it. 

In the present plan Old Testament history is developed through 
activities from the creation of the world to the birth of Christ in 
the Workbooks of Grades Two to Five. This Old Testament his- 
tory is followed up in the revised Workbook Six by a résumé, 
through activities, of the Church’s history since her foundation by 
Christ to the present time. The time chart indicates the month in 
which the several topics are to be presented by the teacher, and 
the activities provide the teacher with the material to be presented, 
although in a more extended form. Through the activities them- 
selves the pupils assimilate the historical information. 

Although the liturgical and historical material in revised Work- 
book Six form a unity of their own, they, as a matter of fact, 
contain a great deal of information closely related to the subject- 
matter of the sixth year. Especially, is this so in regard to the units 
on religious orders and the conversion of the world. 

The number of new words is reduced, although the number of 
proper names is increased. The increased number of proper names 
is due to the liturgical and historical activities. The word lists 
given in connection with the units in the Guidebook contain the key 
words and phrases of the activities in the Workbook instead of the 
newly introduced words; however, the greater number of words 
now present in the word lists are new words. For each unit the key 
words and phrases are so chosen as to make them serviceable for 
a word activity for purposes of assimilation. While the assimila- 
tion of the unit is going on through this word activity the key 
words and phrases themselves are being learned, with the consequent 
enlargement of pupil-vocabulary. 

Throughout the Workbook a great deal of the content matter of 
the preceding years is reviewed, without however weakening the 
learning of the content material of the sixth year. For the content 
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of the sixth grade there are systematic review activities of each 
section, of each semester, and of the entire year. The final review 
of the entire year’s content, as well as of much of the content of 
the previous years, is effected through a catechism activity in the 
form of question and answer. 

Children are introduced to the content matter of the entire book 
and are led to learn the make-up of the Workbook through an 
initial laboratory activity. To aid the presentation and learning of 
the year’s content in its unity the objective of the year is developed 
in relation to the sectional divisions of the year’s content. Through 
this sectional organization of the objective each section is provided 
with a short preview of its content. The organized unity of each 
is learned through activities with topical headings, and through 
activities in outline form. As a supplementary aid for learning a 
unit in its organized unity the important doctrines are italicized 
both in the Guidebook and the Workbook. The most important 
doctrines, selected for memorization, are boxed in the Workbook. 

The activities in the Workbook are made more Christocentric 
through quotations from the New Testament. 

The Workbook contains more Scriptural activities ; such activities 
are sometimes used for review purposes. 

Irom the anthology of poems in the Guidebook some poems are 
omitted and others are added for the purpose of improving the 
literary quality of the anthology and of its relationship to the con- 
tent unit by unit. The Workbook contains more poems for memori- 
zation, and these are not repeated in the Guidebook. 

The Workbook contains the sacred songs with their musical nota- 
tion, thus providing the teacher with a means for leading the 
children to learn singing in a more systematic and artistic way. 

The classroom technique is so organized as to give information 
both of the structure of the Course in Religion and of the way 
to teach it progressively from the first to the last day of the teach- 
ing cycle. There are additional teaching helps in the Guidebook 
by the way of notes. One of these notes explains the title cover 
design so that it may be used as a means for reviewing the year’s 
content. Some others provide the keys for Workbook activities 
whose proper working might prove difficult. To enable the teacher 
to find the notes on the teaching devices these devices are listed 
on page 33 in alphabetical order with the pages on which they occur. 

The revised Workbook contains more detailed directions. Sev- 
eral ways of using the activities are indicated, additional activities 
are suggested in connection with individual units, pupils are sys- 
tematically led to refer to units already studied, and picture aid's 
are given. 

The development of the guidesheets for the formation of Chris- 
tian character is indicated in the classroom technique and in teaching 
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notes. Additional guidesheets are added for use during sectional, 
semester, and final reviews. 

Before the hymns in the Workbook there is a page of prayers. 
The learning or review of these prayers is indicated not only in 
the time chart of the Guidebook, but also periodically in the activity 
directions of the Workbook. 

The picture lists given unit by unit in the Guidebook are changed 
and enlarged with the view of their procurability from picture 
dealers. 

The authors are fortunate to have received the blessing of our 
late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, on A Course in Religion for the 
Elementary Schools, forwarded to them through a letter of our 
present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. A copy of the letter appears 
on page 3 of the Guidebook. 


Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course II. The Motives 
and Means of Catholic Life. By John M. Cooper. Second 
Edition, Revised. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, 1939. Pp. vit+284. Price $1.35. 


In his Introduction the author states that in this new 
edition of Course II special effort has been made “to bring 


home a better realization of the meaning of the Fatherhood 
of God, of Sanctifying Grace, and of the Mass; and to en- 
courage the higher unselfish attitudes desirable in prayer, 
Mass and the Sacraments.” 


A Manual of the Catholic Religion, Part Three. San 
Francisco, California: Text Book Publishing Company, 
1939. Pp. 416. Price $1.50. 


This is the third and last part of a series of three religion 
text books for college students. The author, an instructor 
in college religion for more than twenty years treated “The 
Knowledge of God” in Part One, “The Love of God” in 
Part Two and “The Service of God” in Part Three. This 
most recent volume consists of fourteen chapters with the 
following titles: 1. The Object and Aim of Man’s Life; 2. 
Conscience and Free Will, the Inner Sources of Moral Per- 
fection; 3. The Law of God, the Objective Basis and Ex- 
ternal Guide of Moral Perfection; 4. The First and the 
Greatest Commandment of the Law; 5. The Second Com- 
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mandment of the Law; 6. The Systematic Structure of the 
Christian Character; 7. First Group of Individual Virtues: 
Self-Respect and Humility; 8. Second Group of Individual 
Virtues: Temperance and Chastity; 9. Third Group of In- 
dividual Virtues: The Virtues of Self-Control and Fortitude; 
10. The First Group of Social Virtues: The Virtues of Just- 
ice; 11. Second Group of Social Virtues: The Virtues of 
Kindness; 12. The Religious Virtues; 13. Christ, the Ex- 
emplar of Human Perfection; 14. Holiness and Happiness. 
The author presents a catechetical question, answers it most 
briefly and then develop the answer at length. For instance, 
Chapter One that treats of “The Object and Aim of Man’s 
Life” presents and develops the answers to ten questions in 
twenty-seven pages of content. 


Introduction to Catholicism. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1939. Pp. xiv+101. Price $1.50 
(cloth); 25c (paper). 


The first part of this paper-bound text presents nine short 


papers dealing with the following topics: I. Religion; II. 
Why the Catholic Church Is Hated; III. The Adult In- 
quirer; IV. Christianity; V. Christ’s Church; VI. The Bible; 
VII. Various Christian Churches; VIII. The Catholic 
Church; [X. Faith. The second part gives thirty-three les- 
sons of the Catechism with brief explanations following the 
question and answer form. 


A Life of Our Lord for Children. By Marigold Hunt. With 
illustrations by William G. Schnelle. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1939. Pp. 162. Price $1.25. 


Many readers of this JouRNAL are already familiar with 
Marigold Hunt’s illustrations in Joan Windham’s books for 
children. In this life of our Lord that can be read both to 
children of the lower and upper grades of the elementary 
school and which can be read and understood easily by 
children in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, the author 
presents our Lord saving mankind and founding His king- 
dom on earth. The first chapter is a lucid and simple account 
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of what happened before our Lord came on earth. The rest 
of the text is devoted to the story of His life. The author 
tells it in a way that the child will follow easily and love 
and wonder as he reads. 


The Theology of Prayer. By Joseph Clifford Fenton. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. xii+ 
257. Price has not been received. 

The author of this book is a member of the faculty of 
Sacred Theology in the Catholic University of America. 
His purpose has been to give English readers the teaching 
of the great scholastic theologians about the nature of 
Christian prayer. The volume does not replace or duplicate 
any other book now available in English. In presenting the 
exact teaching of scholastic theologians on the nature and 
composition of prayer, the author has done so with ease 
and simplicity. 


Christ’s Twelve. By Rev. F. J. Mueller. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. xiii+113. Price $1.00. 
This is a new edition of a book that first appeared in 1931. 
The author’s purpose has been to show the apostles as human 
beings, picturing both their strength and their weaknesses. 


Mary. By Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. xv+192. Price $2.00. 

The author of this volume is well known for her pleasing 
prose. In Mary she tells what everyone should know about 
the Blessed Virgin. In presenting the reason for devotion 
to Mary the author offers a popular compendium of Mari- 
ology, Marian History and devotion. Her content is based 
on sound fact and doctrine—the Scripture narrative, the 
teachings of the Church, the testimony of history, and in 
some recent events vouched for by reliable eye witnesses. 
Father Husslein, general editor of the “Religion and Culture 
Series,” concludes his preface to Sister Eleanore’s Mary with 
this sentence: “It tells fervidly and entirely, as best it can, 
the story of Mary.” The volume has the following chapter 
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headings: I. Mary in Prophecy; II. Mary, Mother of Jesus; 
III. Mary, Help of Christians; IV. Mary Revisits the Earth; 
V. Mary in Song and Story; VI. Mary and the Modern 
Home; VII. Mary, Queen of Virgins. 


The Saviour’s Life. In the Words of the Four Gospels. 
Compiled by Rev. Gilbert Simmons, C.S.P. With Divisions 
and Discussion Club Outlines by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, 
S.J. New York: The Paulist Press, 1939. Pp. xit+-258. Price 
$1.00 (cloth); 75c (paper). 


This is a continuous life of our Lord in the exact words 
of the four Gospels “in as much as this was possible.” Each 
of the ten sections is followed by a discussion club outline 
consisting of a summary of the section and questions based 
on it. 


Little Grammar of Gregorian Chant. To Propagate the 
Principles Contained in the Vatican Edition. By Joseph 
Gogniat. Fribourg, Switzerland: Ceuvre St-Canisius, 1939. 
Pp. 79. Price 40c postpaid. 


The author is professor at the Collége St-Michel, at the 
Albertinum and Salesianum Seminaries, and at the Con- 
servatories of Fribourg and Lausanne, and Organist at the 
Cathedral. Bishop Felder, O.M.Cap., in his introduction 
says that this work “contains in brief form a clear presen- 
tation of those elements with which every singer of Gregorian 
Chant should be familiar, and which are also sufficient for 
a good rendition of even the rarer and more difficult Gre- 
gorian melodies. 

“On every page of this little grammar the author shows his 
thorough knowledge of the theory of his art as well as his 
long practical experience with it. But what we value still 
more is that he communicates to his pupils and readers that 
love and joy in Gregorian Chant that distinguish him. Above 
all, however, we must praise the supernatural and truly 
Catholic spirit that characterizes him and that he transmits 
to others.” 
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The New Carol. By Joan Windham. Illustrations in 
Colours by Jeanne Hebbelynck. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. 68. Price $1.25. 


This reviewer is glad that The New Carol reached our 
office in time to make it known before Christmas. The book, 
with its lovely carols and pleasing stories, will delight chil- 
dren from three to ten years of age, particularly when read 
to them immediately before and after Christmas. Miss 
Windham is an artist in writing for children. The illustra- 
tions in the volume are also the work of an artist who knows 
small children. 
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